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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A CONSFIEACT AGAINST '^THE BARBER/^ — PAYMENT 

OF DRAMATIC WORKS. CORNEILLE^S PRICES. 

ACTORS AND AUTHORS. — A LESSON IN BOOK-KEEP- 
ING. A DINNER AT BEAUMARCH4IS\ — SUSCEPTI- 
BILITY OF THE GUESTS. — PROLONGED DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN AUTHORS AND ACTORS. 

During the first thirty representations of " The Bar- 
ber of Seville/^ Beaumarchais lived on the best terms 
with the actors of the Com6die-Fran9aise; there was 
one continued interchange of billets-dotup between 
them. 

" As long as it pleases yon, gentiemen," he writes, " to give 
' The Barber of Seville/ I shall endure it with resignation. 
And may the theatre be bursting with spectators^ for I am 
the friend of your success, and the lover of my own. If the 
public is satisfied, if you are, I shall be the same. I wish I 
eould say as much of the * Journal de Bouillon ;'* but you may 

^ An allusion to the criticisms of a sheet to which Beaumarchais 
replied in detail in the prefiuM to ** The Barber/' 

VOL. III. a 



10 BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 

show the piece off to the greatest advantage, and play it like 
angels : you must do without its support ; it is impossible to 
please every one. 
" I am, gentlemen, with gratitude, your very humble, &c" 

To these compliments are sometimes^ however, 
added a few critical remarks, called forth by the pa- 
ternal love of the author for his piece ; thus Beau- 
marchais writes as follows to the Secretary of the 
Comedie-Fran9aise : — 

^' M. de Beaumarchais has the honour to inform his old 
friend, M. de la Porte, that he has begged, and that he begs 
the Com^die-rran5aise, either not to give " The Barber," or 
to cut out the scene of the sneezing, or to induce M. Dugazon 
not to give up the little part which is amusing or disgusting, 
according to whether it is well or ill rendered. M. Dugazon 
is begged to arrange the sublime sallies of this part, that is to 
say, the sneezes, so that what the doctor says in this scene 
may be heard, for those are not the worst things which have 
been put into his mouth." 

This note has a certain significance, when we re- 
member the scene to which the author is here alluding. 
It appears that Dugazon, in playing the part of the old 
valet. La Jeunesse, had a manner of sneezing which 
excited the prolonged laughter of the pit; and as this 
success amused the actor also, he used to overdo the 
sneezing to such an extent, that Bartholo's words in 
the discussion with his valet in the second act were 
no longer heard. Now it just happened that Beau- 
marchais had placed in the doctor's mouth that sati- 
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rical tirade on reason^ justice^ and authority, which 
we have already quoted^ and in which he gives full 
scope to his sarcastic wit. In a word^ it was the 
.shade of opposition^ as already indicated in ''The 
Barber/' which Beaumarchais did not wish to have 
weakened. 

The attention of the author of "The Barber'^ was 
soon attracted to another point ; he thought he per- 
ceived that the actors were endeavouring to make his 
piece fail^ in order to confiscate it to their profit^ by 
virtue of a law of which we are about to treaty and he 
accordingly addressed to them the following unpub* 
lished letter: — 

•* Paris, December 20, 1775. 

** In writing to me, gentlemen, that ' The Barber had 
been requested for Saturday next, yon forget to add that, on 
the same day the ' Conn^table de Bourbon '* was given at 
the conrti As this is the second time that a like request, ac- 
companied by a like omission, has nearly made this poor 
devil of a ' Berber ' run the risk of an equivocal representa- 
tion, or of falling (criticism apart) within the rulestf I have 
the honour to inform yoa that on a similar remark, the 
first lime, all the theatres agreed that, without admitting 
•the principle, it was possible I was right that time, and the 
piece was not played the same day as the ' Gonn^table.' I 
beg, then, gentlemen, that the same may be the case on this 



n 



* A tragedy by Gnibert, the author of "La Taetique/ 

t A double allusion to a phrase of Beftumarchais,. in his Memorial 

ugainst Madame GbSzman, and to a particular arrangement in the 

4M laws of the Theatxe-Franfais, 

b2 



12 BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMSS. 

« second oooasion. In proportion as I shall be gratefol eyerj 
time that on a good day, in a good season, the theatre does 
me the honour to slip my piece into the repertoire, so shonld I 
think myself entitled to complain if it never remembered 
'The Barber/ except in order to close a gap, in which it 
might run the chance of being swallowed up alive, to the 
great detriment of its existence and my interests. 

" Any good day, except Saturday, December 23, 1775, the 
day the ' Connetable' is played at Versailles, you will do me 
the greatest pleasure by satisfying with ' The Barber,' the 
curiosity of a small number of admirers. For that day only 
it wiU be easy for you to make them understand the import- 
ance of my excuses as acknowledged by all the theatre. 

'* I have the honour to be, with consideration, esteem, 
friendship, &c. 

''Gaboit pv Beaxthabchais." 

'* On reading my letter again, I hare reflected that the 
company may be in some perplexity about Saturday, as all 
the tragic actors are at Versailles. If that be the reasoa 
which caused me to be written to, why not simply state the 
facts P The same man who appears strict and rigorous in 
treating on business affairs, is often the most ready to oblige 
his friends. 

" Let the company write to me that I hare guessed rights 
and that it does not intend to turn the result of the repre* 
sentation against myself, if it be meagre or unfortunate, and 
I will agree to run the chance of next Saturday. I should 
be sorry for the Com^die-Fran^aise to have the slightest 
occasion for complaining of me, who hope to have always 
to speak in its favour. 

"An answer if you please." 

The object of this letter was to prevent the appli- 
cation to himself of one of the oddest artides in the 
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somewhat strange code which then regulated the re* 
lations of dramatic authors with the The&tre-Fran- 
9ais, with regard to the division of the proceeds from 
the works represented. Every piece, the receipts of 
which descended only once below a certain figure, 
was said to be within the rules, and became thence- 
forth the exclusive property of the actors, who could 
play it anew with great success without having to 
render any account to the author. To this abuse 
were joined several others, which were not less inju- 
rious to the authors, and which had long been the 
source of great irritation on their part towards the 
actors of a theatre which was alone privileged to play 
both tragedy and comedy. 

The richest of the dramatic authors, Beaumarchais, t 
to whom the stage had never been more than an \ 
amusement, and who had made a present to the ac- / 
tors of his two first works, could not be taxed with 
cupidity in taking the cause of his fellow authors in 
hand. This point determined him to do so. We 
shall see him now defending, for the first time, the 
interests of others, even more than his own, running 
the chance of a new conflict against adversaries, who 
were more difficult to vanquish than all those with 
whom he had hitherto fought ; he will conquer, never- 
theless, but he will require many years, and the support 
of the Revolution, before he will be able to overcome 
theatrical kings and queens, repress the cupidity of 
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the directors and speculators of the stage^ and have 
the independence and rights of the authors^ who have 
been unjustly spoliated^ fuUy recognised. Until the 
end of his life he will not cease to plead with 
warmth, in order to procure the law's protection for a 
kind of property not less inviolable than aU others, 
and which before his time had been completely 
sacriiSced. 

The Society of Dramatic Authors, which is at pre-^ 
sent so powerful, so strongly organised, and which is 
sometimes accused, wrongly or rightly, with having 
replaced the former tyranny of theatrical managers 
and actors by a tyranny of an opposite kind, 
the Society of Dramatic Authors does not perhaps 
know very exactly all it owes to the man who first 
united in a body writers who had hitherto re- 
mained isolated, and who* was the first to strive 
energetically for insuring to them the rights they at 
present enjoy. In order to make all the opposition 
which Beaumarchais had to surmount, intelligible, 
we must first of all explain what the authors' rights 
were before the Revolution, and afterwards trace the 
picture of this conflict by means of new documents, 
which will allow us to represent persons and things 
in their true light. 

At the commencement of the dramatic art in 
France, as everywhere, the composition of a theatrical 
piece had no importance ; the piece existed in some 
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sort only through the representation. In the middle 
ages, the authors of the " Mysteries" and " Soties '' 
worked gratis, or for the smallest salary, or them- 
selves formed part of the company. The most proli- 
fic dramatic author of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Hardy, is mentioned by several 
writers as having been the first to obtain a profit 
from his pieces; * but this profit was very slight, if 
we are to judge by the following remark of the 
actress Beaupre, as related by Menage, in reference 
to the injury Corneille did to the actors, by intro- 
ducing a rise in the price of dramatic works. " M. 
Corneille," said Mademoiselle Beaupre, " has done us 
a great injury : we had formerly dramatic pieces for 
three crowns, which were done for us in one night. 
People were accustomed to them, and we gained a 
great deal ; at present, M. Comeille's pieces cost us 
a great deal, and we gain but little." 

The tragic or comic productions of Hardy, then, 

. * This opinion, reprodnced by M. Gnizot in his work on Cor- 
neiDe, is not perhaps inoontestably true. Amongst other objections, 
one might be found in the first edition of the comedies of Pierre 
Larivey, who lived more that twenty years before Hardy, and who, 
in a sonnet placed at the end of his pre&oe, makes a fiiend pity him 
for not deriving as much money from his pieces as " Terence the 
Carthaginian;" which seems to indicate that he derived some. As 
for " Terence the Carthaginian," he was much better remunerated 
than Hardy and Larivey, since, if we are to believe Saetonius, his 
comedy of the "Eunuch," which used to be played twice in one 
day, brought him 8000 sestertii (about 64/.)* 
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cost three crowns a piece. That was not very dear, 
but it must also be said that they were scarcely worth ' 
more.* 

After Comeille's period, the actors began to pay 
rather more dearly for dramatic works ; nevertheless, 
there was always a fixed price settled between the 
author and the actors, and a very trifling price too, 
and one which did not prevent the great Comeille 
from dying of hunger, or nearly so, and from being 
forced to have recourse to the painful trade of selling 
dedications to the highest bidder, t Quinault was, 
it appears, the first dramatic author from whom a 
piece was purchased by the actors in 1653, no longer 
for a fixed sum, but with the right of taking a ninth 
of the receipts it produced. This agreement, accepted 
by Quinault, was generally adopted by all the other 
authors, and sanctioned in 1697, by a regulation pro- 

* The Spanish anthor. Lope de Vega, Hardy's contemporary, who 
is said to have composed, like him, eight hundred dramatic pieces, 
received for each of them 500 reals, that is to say, about 130 francs. 
It was a little more than three crowns ; but it was still ^ from 
being equal to what is produced in the present day by the rSpertoire 
of a vaudevilliste. 

t Thus, for 1000 pistoles, a speculator of the time, Montauron the 
tax-collector, purchased the honour of seeing himself compared to 
Augustus, and of going down to posterity with the tragedy of 
'* Cinna." This is sad; but, on thd other hand, this Montauron did 
things on a grand scale : 10,000 francs for a dedication ! Bichelieu 
had recoiled before the price, and there are not many tax-collectors, 
of the present day, who would give 10,000 francs for the honour of 
going down to posterity; for which they hardly care. 
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ceeding from royal authority. This regulation gave 
authors the ninth of the receipts for pieces in five 
acts^ and the twelfth for pieces in three acts^ after the 
payment of the daily expenses of the theatre, which 
were fixed at 600 livres during the winter, and 300 
during the summer. It enacted very justly, that 
when, twice running, the amount of 500 and 300 
livres was not reached, the actors should have the 
right of withdrawing the piece ; but it was not said 
that in case of successful revival, the author should 
lose aU right in his work. 

The first regulation was in force up to 1757. At 
this period the French actors, who were much in 
debt, obtained from the king, not only a sum destined 
for the payment of their debts, but also the privilege 
of selling life-admissions to the play, which did not 
figure in the account furnished to the author. They 
moreover obtained the privilege of appropriating a 
piece as soon as its receipts fell on one single occasion, 
not below 500 livres during the winter, and 300 
livres during the summer as before, but below 1 200 
livres in the winter, and 800 livres in the summer. 
They succeeded at last in establishing a custom of 
only accounting to the authors for the chance receipts 
at the doors, and of making no mention of all the 
other elements of the receipts, such as subscriptions 
and the money paid for boxes. They also deducted 
from the amount of these chance receipts the daily ex- 
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penses^ which were put down at an arbitrary cost, 
and also kept back a quarter for the quarter devoted 
to the poor, which they paid by the year with a 
fixed sum three times less. Thanks to these inge- 
nious calculations, when the piece had become their 
property, as not having produced receipts to the 
amount of 1200 livres, it had in fact produced more 
than 2000, and when it produced more than 1200 
livres, the ninth part of the author was cut down by 
more than half. Sometimes even the accounts fur- 
nished by the theatre were characterised by a highly 
amusing originality. Thus, when in 1776, an author 
of the time, Lonvay de la Saussaye, had had a comedy 
in three acts, acted at the Th^&tre-Franjais, under the 
title of " La Joumee Lac^demonienne,'' and asked for 
his share of the receipts, an account was sent to him, 
in which, after having stated that the piece had pro- 
duced 12,000 livres in five representations, the actors, 
under the pretence that extraordinary expenses had 
been incurred, concluded as follows : '' According to 
his right of the twelfth pajt of the receipts of the five 
representations of his piece, the author owes the sum 
of 101 livres, 8 sous, 8 deniers to the theatre.** 

Such was the state of affairs in 1776. The authors 
being isolated and without influence, were completely 
at tiie mercy of a well-organised corporation of actors 
and actresses, which was directed in appearance by 
the four first gentlemen of the King^s Chamber, 
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but in reality by itself alone ; for amongst these four 
gentlemen^ two alone^ the Duke de Richelieu^ and the 
Duke de Duras^ paid some attention to their duty on 
account of certain pleasures connected with it^ and 
which rendered them naturally very much disposed 
to decide in favour of the actors and actresses in op- 
position to the dramatic authors. We must add^ 
that as the taste for theatrical pleasures became 
greater and greater^ the ComMie-Fran9aise^ thanks to 
its monopoly, had excellent receipts, and became 
every day more confirmed in the pleasant habit of 
appropriating authors^ pieces, or reducing their pro* 
fits by more than a half. 

" One day," says Beanmarchais, '' at a meeting of the ac- 
tors, one of them asked me if it was my intention to give my 
piece (' The Barber of Seville ') to the theatre, or to demand 
the author's rights for it. I replied, with a laugh like Sgana- 
relle, ' I shall give it if I wish to give it, and I shall not give 
it if I don't wish to give it.' One of the principal actors per- 
sisted and said to me, 'If you do not give it, at least tell us 
how many times you wish it to be played for your benefit, so 
that it may belong to us afterwards.' ' What necessity is there, 
gentlemen, that it should belong to you at all P' 'A great many 
authors make this arrangeinent with us.' ' Such authors are 
inimitable.' ' They find their advantage in it. Sir ; for if they 
get no further share in the profits of the work, at least they 
have- the pleasure of seeing it offcener represented. The 
Com^die-Fran^aise always appreciates kindness shown towards 
it. Do you wish it to be played for your benefit six, eight, 
even ten times P Say.' There was something so gay about 
the proposition, that I replied in the same tone, * Since you 
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pennit it, I should like it^to be played a thousand and one 
times for my benefit/ 'Sir, you are very modest/ *As 
modest, gentlemen, as you are just. What is this madness 
you have for inheriting from persons who are not yet dead P 
As my piece cannot belong to you until it comes down to a 
▼ery low receipt, you ought, on the contrary, to wish that it 
should never belong to you at all. Are not eight-ninths of a 
hundred louis worth more than nine-ninths of fifty P I see, 
gentlemen, that you like your own interests better than you 
understand them.' I bowed with a laugh to the assembly, 
which also smiled in its turn ; for its orator had blushed a 
Uttle." 

This habit, on the part of the actors of the The&tre- 
Fraii9ais^ of assuming authors' rights^ was the cause 
of perpetual quarrels. Accordingly, many authors, 
such as Piron, Sedaine, and CoUe, had ended by 
leaving the The&tre-Fran9ais to devote themselves 
to the kind of work required by the The&tre-Italien, 
which treated them much better. 

In spite of his heedlessness, the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, fatigued by these contests, and looking upon 
Beaumarchais as a rich litterateur, more liked by the 
actors than by literary men, and consequently dis- 
posed to be impartial, had thought of inviting him 
to study the question, and to try to establish more 
satisfactory relations between the two parties. He 
had even authorised him to refer, with this view, to 
the books of the theatre; but, when he presented 
himself with the Marshal's letter, the actors indig- 
nantly refused the desired information, and declared 
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that the Duke de Eichelieu had no more right than 
Beaamarchais to examine the account of their 
receipts. 

Repulsed in his first step as a friendly arbitrator, 
the author of " The Barber of Seville '^ hesitated for 
some time about the very natural opportunity given 
to him by his rights over the proceeds of his piece, 
to commence the war in his own name. He was 
pleased with the actors ; he had accustomed them to 
love him, and honour him, as an author who gave 
his works gratis. To ask them for an exact and 
precise account was to break with them, to break 
with agreeable actresses whose influence he felt, 
and whom it would have been more difficult to con- 
vince than a councillor of the Parliament ; he was^ 
moreover, exposing himself to unpleasant contests in 
favour of fellow writers, who would, perhaps, show 
but little gratitude for his zeal, above all, if it was 
not crowned with success. Let us add, that Beau- 
marehais had many other affairs which might have 
taken his attention away from this one; he was 
organising his American expedition, , he was still 
pleading at Aix against M. de la Blache, he had only 
just finished his suit for the recovery of his civil 
rights. To make war at once upon the English, M. 
de la Blache, and the actors, was a great deal even for 
so warlike a man as himself. 

However, as soon as it was known that he was 
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occupying himself witli the interminable disputes 
between the Comedie-Franyaise and the authors, 
several men of letters who had been ill-treated by 
the Theatre^ had written to him upon the subject of 
their wrongs^ and, confiding in his cleverness, ha^ 
begged him to undertake their common cause. 
Thus, Sedaine, in a long Memorial addressed to 
Beaumarchais, and found among his papers, enu* 
merates the wrongs he has suffered from the actors, 
and exhorts the author of " The Barber of Seville*' to 
com^ to the assistance of his fellow authors.* Bean* 
marchais then was encouraged by the hope that he 
would do himself honour by freeing the dramatic 
authors from the oppression which weighed upon 
them. Perhaps, also, the difficulty of the enterprise 
which almost every one looked upon as chimerical, 
was a spur to the man who was not averse to diffi- 
culties; at all events, after some hesitation he de- 
cided to commence a campaign against the actoiis. 
When "The Barber of Seville'* had reached its 
thirty-second representation, he asked for an exact 
account of what was coming to him. Alarmted at 
this demand, the players sent to him the actor 
Desessarts, who was commissioned to sound his in- 

* ThU unpublished Memorial of Sedaine's contains safficiently 
interesting particulars, and espedally a plan for reorganising the 
reading committee of the The&tre-Fran9ais. We publish it entire in 
Appendix, No. 1. 
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tentions^ and to take him 4506 livres^ as representing 
his author's rights for the thirty-two representations 
of " The Barber." 

" As no statement of aceotmts," says Beaumarchais, " was 
joined to these offers, I did not accept the money, although 
M. Desessarts pressed me to take it in the most pohte manner 
in the world ; for he had been strongly recommended to do 
so. ' There are a great many matters/ he said to me, 'with 
regard to which we can only offer the authors an account 
badly made ouV * What I require from the Theatre, much 
more than money, is an account well made out, an exact 
reckoning, to serve as a type and model for all future reckon- 
ings, and to re-establish peace between the actors and the 
authors/ ' I see clearly,* he said, ' that you wish to com- 
mence a quarrel with the Theatre.' ' On the contrary, Sir, 
and may it please the god of verse, that I terminate all, to 
the equal advantage of each side ! * He then took back his 
money.*' 

Three days afterwards, Beaumarchais wrote to the 
actors for the regular account. At the end of a 
fortnight^ he received merely a statement without 
signature. Beaumarchais sent it bach, with a re- 
quest that some one would sign it^ and certify to its 
truth. ''M. Desessarts," he writes, ''who was a 
procureur before being one of the king's actors, will 
assure you that my request is reasonable." The 
Theatre replied that the account could only be certi- 
fied as regarded the receipts at the door; that, as for 
the other parts of the receipts, they could only give an 
account from approximation ; and here they fell back 
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on their favourite resource — an account badly made 
ovt, Beaumarchais replied to the actors in one of 
his wittiest letters, of which I will now only quote 
the opening, as it has been published in his works : 
'^On reading, gentlemen, the obliging letter with 
which you have just honoured me, signed by a great 
many of you, I have become confirmed in the notion 
that you are all very honest persons, quite disposed 
to do justice to authors, but that it is the same with 
you as with all men who are more versed in the 
agreeable arts than practised in the exact sciences, 
and who make phantoms and perplexities out of 
matters of calculation, which any man of method 
would resolve without difficulty/' And the author 
of "The Barber" thereupon gives the actors, very 
complacently, a lecture on book-keeping. Then, 
after teaching them how they ought to proceed, in 
order to supply correct accounts, he concludes in 
these words : " Believe me, gentlemen, no badly 
made out accounts with men of letters ; too proud to 
accept favours, they are too badly off to undergo losses* 
As long as you do not adopt the system of exact 
accounts, of which you alone are ignorant, you wiU 
always have the annoyance of having yourselves re- 
proached with a systematic habit of depriving men 
of letters of their rights, which assuredly never 
entered either into the heart or mind of any of 
you/' 
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As the actors did not appreciate this lesson in 
book-keeping, which Beaumarchais gave them with 
so much complaisance and politeness^ they replied 
that they were about to assemble the advocates who 
formed the council of the Theatre^ and to name four 
actors as commissioners to examine the affair. " To 
assemble/* said Beaumarchais^ ''an entire council 
of advocates and commissioners, to consult whether 
I am^ ot am not to be sent, an exact and signed 
account of what I am entitled to as author, on the 
profits of my piece, appeared to me rather a strange 
preliminary." However, the council in question did 
not assemble, months passed, and ''The Barber of 
Seville " was no longer played. Beaumarchais 
hearing nothing further, either about his account or 
his piece, .persisted with stiU more energy. The 
actors finding themselves in a corner, begged the 
support, of the Duke de Duras, who came forward 
and begged the applicant to discuss the matter with 
him* Beaumarchais wished for nothing better ; he 
hastened to the Duke de Duras, in order to offer him 
the same instruction in book-keeping, which he had 
vainly proffered to the actors. The Duke, who was a 
member of the French Academy, prided himself on 
being almost as fond of dramatic literature as of the 
fiur persons intrusted with its interpretation. Beau« 
Bdarchais wrote to him these lines : — 

^ You take too mach interest, M. le Mar^chal, in tLe pro- 

VOL. Ill, C 
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gress of the finest of all arts, not to be of opinion that if 
those who play the author's pieces gain incomes of 20,000 
livres bj doing so, those who make the fortune of the actors 
should be able to derive from them the mere means of ex- 
istence. I connect, M. le Mar^chal, no personal motive 
with my request; the mere love of justice and literature 
determines me to make it. A man who might have been 
impelled by his dramatic genius to renew the masterpieces of 
our great authors, convinced that he cannot live three 
months with the fruit of his three years' study, after losing 
&ye in waiting for it, becomes a writer of paragraphs, of 
libels, or lowers himself by some other trade equally lucra- 
tive and degrading.*' 

After conversing with Seaumarcliais^ the Duke 
de Duras appeared to become inflamed with a noble 
ardour for the cause of justice. He declared that it 
was time to terminate these disputes^ which showed 
the authors to be at the mercy of the actors. H6 
proposed to substitute for these arbitrary reckonings^ 
a new system, in which the rights of the two parties 
were provided for in the most clear^ the most precise, 
and the most equitable manner. He asked Beau- 
marchais to consult some of the dramatic authors, 
and to submit a plan to him. The latter replied, 
that in a question which interested them all equally, 
all the dramatic authors who had vrritten for the 
The&tre-Fran9ais, were on an equality, and that they 
ought all to be assembled. The Duke de Duras con- 
sented, and the first Society of Dramatic Authors 
was founded by means of this circular, in which 
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Beaumarchais inyited them all to dine at his 

house : — 

"Paris, June 27, 1777. 

** One of the things, Sir, which appears to me to be the 
most opposed to the progress of letters is the multitude of 
mortifications to which dramatic authors are subjected at the 
Th^&tre-Eran^ais ; amongst the number, that of seeing their 
interests constantly compromised in the statement of ac- 
counts, is in my eyes not the least weighty. 

" Long struck with this idea, the love of justice and of 
letters, has at last determined me to require personally from 
the actors an exact and rigid account of what is due to me 
for ' The Barber of Seville,' the least important of dramatic 
productions, it is true ; but the slightest title is good when 
nothing but justice is asked for. 

" Marshal de Duras, who also desires sincerely that this 
justice may be done to literary men, has had the kindness to 
communicate to me a new plan, and to enter with me into 
very interesting details in reference to the stage, which he 
has begged me to communicate to the literary men who 
deyote their attention to it, while I endeavour to collect their 
opinions on the subject. 

" I have undertaken this the more willingly from the fact 
that at the head of my most gratifying successes, I should 
place that of having been able to contribute to the liberation 
of genius from even one of its fetters. 

" Consequently, gentlemen, if you will do me the honour to 
accept my fare, next Thursday, I hope to convince you, as 
well as the dramatic authors, whom I consider it an honour 
to follow, that the least important of men of letters will, 
nevertheless, on all occasions be. the most zealous defender of 
those who cultivate them. 

" I have the honour to be, 
*' With the greatest consideration. Sir, &c., 

" Caboh db Bbaumabghais." 

c 2 
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To collect men who had hitherto been accustomed 
to live apart and irequentlj in mutual jealousy, was 
not an easy matter, even when their common inter- 
ests were appealed to. The reader will judge by 
various unpublished letters, of the obstacles which 
Beaumarchais had to overcome. To give more 
weight to his enterprise, he wished first of all to 
associate in it those dramatic authors who formed 
part of the French Academy. There were three of 
them: old Saurin, the author of "Spartacus/' who 
accepted without too many invitations ; Marmontel, 
who consented with eagerness to take his place be- 
neath the banner hoisted by Beaumarchais ; and 
finally La Harpe, who was still young, who had been 
newly elected, who was rather difficult to manage, 
who had numerous quarrels (his enemies called him 
la Harpie), and who had not yet learned to forgive 
injuries, which, to speak the truth, he was never able 
to do completely, even after his conversion. We sub- 
join his answer to Beaumarchais^ invitation. If the 
end appears to proceed from a man who is somewhat 
intractable, the opening seems also to show some an- 
noyance at seeing another person than himself come 
forward with the approbation of the Duke de Duras« 

"June 29. 

" Marshal de Duras/' writes La Hazpe, " has already 

done me the honour to communicate to me, and even in much 

detail, the new arrangements which he proposes, and which all 

tend to the improvement of the stage, and the satisfaction of 
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th« autkon. I am none Hie leas disposed to confer with you, 

and with those who, like yoa. Sir, hsFo aided in enrichinf^ 

our stage, on onr common interests, and on the means of 

ameliorating and insuring the position of dramatic writers, 

" It forms part of my plan of life, necessitated by pressing 

occupations, never to dine away from home ;* but I shall 

have the honour of calling upon you in the afternoon. I must 

inform you beforehand, that if by chance M. de Sauyigny f 

is to be present, or M. Dorat, I shall not come. You know 

too much of the world to make me meet my avowed enemies. 

I have the honour to be, with the most distinguished consi* 

deration, Sir, &c, 

" Deliaabpe." 

Beaumarchuis^ somewhat embarrassed — for he had 

invited both Sauvigny and Dorat — replied to La 

Harpe by the following letter : — 

*' You have imposed upon me. Sir, the severe obligation of 
informing you whether MM. Dorat and de Sauvigny are 
to do me the honour of dining with me to-day. One has 
promised to come to dinner, the other in the afternoon ; but 
in a common cause, allow me to observe to you, that the cus- 
tom, in every country, is to have a truce for private quarrels ; 
and are the present ones sufficiently grave to produce per- 
sonal antipathies to such an extent between the most respect- 
able literary men of their class P 

*' I should be too happy if, seconding my pacific views, you 
did me the honour to come, and forget, in the charm of an 
assembly of persons who all honour you, trifling resentments, 
which perhaps have only arisen from want of a thorough 
understanding. 

* The dmner was a meal which was taken in the afternoon, be- 
tween two and three o'dock. 

t The Chevalier de Sauvigny^ author of ''Les lUinois," and 
«" GabrieUe d'Estr&s.** 
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'' Let us not divide the faggot, Sir. With all our forces 
assembled, we are not too strong for so great a machine as 
the Ck>m^e-Eran9aise. We do not dine until three, and I 
shall hope to have you as, my guest until a quarter past three, 
so much do I desire it. 

'' I have the honour to be, <S^., 

« Beaumabchais." 

La Harpe sent another reply, in which the cele- 
brated aristarch shows ns that forbearance was never 
his distinctive characteristic. 

^' It is absolutely impossible for me. Sir, ever to meet, 
voluntarily, two men whose persons and works I equally 
despise ; one of them (Dorat) has insulted me personally in 
a calumnious letter, worthy of Fr^ron's sheets, in which 
it was inserted ; the other one (Sauvigny) is an unsociable 
and ferocious madman, whom no one sees, and who is always 
ready to fight for his verses. You understand. Sir, that that 
would be fighting for nothing I I cannot conceive how you 
can rank such men among the most respectable men of literal 
twre. There is, as you see, Tkothi'ng literary in what I re* 
proach them with ; you have only to read what I wrote when 
I defended myself; you wUl find nothing similar with me, 
nor with the respectable men of literature, or of any other 
class with which I associate. 

" I beg you will accept my excuses and my very sincere 
regrets. I attach but little importance to the disputes of self- 
love ; but I never forget real ofiences. 

I have the honour to be, ' 
** With the most distinguished consideration. Sir, 

" Dblahabpe." 

It was necessary to do without La Harpe, at least 
on this first occasion ; for I see, &om another note of 
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his^ that at the following sittings when Beaumarchais 
doubtless sacrificed Dorat and Sauvigny to him for 
that dav^ the irascible academician accepted the in- 
vitation for the afternoon^ and wrote in the most 
joyous tone as follows : — 

" As yonr fresh inyitation makes me presume that the ob- 
stacles which kept me away no longer exist, I will go to your 
hoase very willingly about five o'clock. Not that I renounce 
the pleasure of finding myself glass in hand * with so agree- 
able a man as yourself, Sir ; but you move in too good society 
not to sup, and I confess to you that supper is my favourite 
meal. Accordingly, I must say to you, like Horace : 

" * Arcesse vel imperium fer.* 

" I have the honour to be, with equal esteem and consi- 
deration. Sir, &c., 

" Delahabfb." 

If Beaumarchais had a great deal of trouble in ar- 
ranging the quarrels of some authors^ he was not less 
perplexed in overcoming the carelessness of several 
others. Thus he was very anxious for the co-oper- 
ation of Colle. The witty author of " Dupuis and 
Desronais/* and of ^^ La Partie de Chasse de 
Henri TV.," had had some rather sharp disputes 
with the actors, and was in a position to do much 
service to the common cause. Unfortunately Colle 
had grown old ; he wished only to enjoy his repose, 

* In his "Conrs de Litt^rature/' La Harpe exhibits a certain 

« 

magisterial air, which gives value to this somewhat bacchic passage, 
representdng La Harpe and Beatmiarcbais "glass in hand." 
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and would not interfere with anything. The follow- 
ing is his answer to Beaumarchais :— 

** I did not receive, Sir, the letter you did me the honour 
to write to me on the 27th of June, until the evening of the 
9th of July, at my country house, where I shall be immovable 
until the end of October. The address of the Palais-Boyal, 
where I do not ]ive, and the want of address on the part of 
the Duke of Orleans* suUses,* doubtless prevented it reach- 
ing me sooner, although I ought to have had it the next 
day. I only lay stress upon these details, in order to avoid 
being thought guilty of impertinence by the author of the 
charming ' Barber,' of which I have declared myself the 
most zealous partisan. I do not miss a single representa- 
tion. 

" As for the object of your letter, Sir, I will confess to you, 
with my customary freedom, that if I had been at Paris, I 
should not any the more have had the honour of making my 
appearance at your assembly of dramatic authors. I am old, 
and disgusted even to sickness with this dear royal company. 
May God send us another. For the last three years I have 
seen neither actors nor actresses. 

De tons ces gens-lk 
J'en ai jusque-lk, 

" I wish you none the less success. Sir, in your scheme ; 
but permit me to confine myself to expressing my wishes for 
its prosperity, of which I should doubt if you were not at the 
head of the enterprise, which possesses all the difficulties 
you can desire. You have proved to the public, Sir, that no- 
thing is impossible to you. I always thought that you did 
not like what was easy ; I could form my opinion from the 
boldness you have shown in making our sentimental nation 

* CoU^ was the Duke of Orleans* secretary and reader. 
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laugh at the theatre, in spite of itself, when it is oolj 
desirous of weeping, or of being interested in a yirtuons 
manner, because it has no longer any virtue. 

" I have the honour to be yerj sincerely, Sir, &c. 

" Colls. 
*• At Grignon, near Choisy-le-Eoi, July 10, 1777." 



It was in vain that Beaumarchais^ after Collets re- 
turn to Paris^ insisted on enrolling this old satirist 
in the erasade against the actors ; he could only ob- 
tain from him the following note^ which is sufficiently 
amusing : — 

*' Monsieur Coll^ thsnks M. de Beaumarehais for remem- 
bering him. He begs him again to be kind enough to accept 
his excuses in the affair of the actors. He is too old to trou- 
ble himself about it. Like the rat in the fable, he has retired 
within his Dutch cheese ; it appears probable that he will not 
come out of it, with the intention of making the world go on 
better than it does now. For the last fifteen years he has 
uttered, with regard to the interested plans of the actors, the 
following verse of Comeille's :— 

' Le h^ros yoit la fourbe et s'en moque dans Tftme,* 

And with regard to their impolite and disobliging conduct, 
this verse of Piron*s in ' Callisthene :' 

' A force de m^pris je me trouve paisible.' 

** M. Coll^ presents thousands and thousands of compli* 
ments to M. de Beaumarehais." 

The founder of the drame bourgeois, author of the 
" Pere de Famille/' Diderot, would also have been a 
valuable recruit for this battle. Beaumarehais invoked 
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his aid; but like Colle^ Diderot was old, and OQly 
asked to be allowed to live in peace. 

" There you are then, Sir," writes Diderot, " at the head 
of an insurrection* of the dramatic authors against the actors. 
You know what your object is, and what steps to take ; you 
have a committee, syndics, assemblies, and deliberations. I 
have taken part in none of these things, and it will be impos- 
sible for me to take part in those to come. I pass my life in the 
country, almost as much a stranger to the affairs of the town, 
as I am forgotten by the inhabitants. Allow me to confine 
myself to offering up prayers for your success. While you 
are fighting, I will keep my arms raised towards heaven on 
the mountain of Meudon. May the writers who devote 
themselves to the stage, owe their independence to you I But 
to speak the truth to you, I much fear that it will be more 
difficult to deal with the company of actors than with the 
Parliament. Here ridicule will not have the same force. 
Never mind, your attempt will not be the less just nor the less 
honourable. I salute and embrace you. You have long been 
acquainted with the feelings of esteem with which I am. Sir, 
" Your very humble and obedient servant, 

*' DiDBBOT. 

" At S^ves (Sevres), Aug. 5, 1777." 

By the side of the dramatic authors who sae care- 
less and satisfied with offering up prayers for the 
success of the enterprise^ are found the dramatic 
authors with lofty sentiments^ those whose pieces 
have never produced more than very small receipts, 

* An allusion to what was then called the insnrrection of the 
Americans, in which Beanmarchais mixed himself up with the same 
vivacity, and at the same time^ as the insurrection of the authors. 
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who are otherwise weU provided for, and who fear to 
compromise the honour of letters, by appearing to 
quarrel about a question of money. At the head of 
this class comes Bret, an estimable writer, but whose 
pieces had but little success, who was censor, editor of 
the " Gazette de France,'^ and who nevertheless con- 
sented to form part of the society, but with certain re- 
servations. Other authors are impeded in their good 
wishes for the new association, by very different 
causes, and which seem to announce a sufficiently 
great want of that "vile metal," to which Bret 
desires too much attention should not be paid ; for 
example, Poinsinet de Sivry, the cousin of little 
Poinsinet, the author of " Briseis," and some other 
failures, wished for nothing better than to be present 
At the first meeting of the dramatic authors ; but he 
was prevented by an obstacle of which he will inform 
us himself in a sufficiently lively manner. 

"An invincible obstacle prevents me, Sir, from accepting 
your invitation. Aemember, I beg, that you had to deal 
with a corrupt judge. Well, Sir^ I had to deal with a rogue 
of a hmsdevy who kept from me all summonses and notices 
of action, by means of which I find myself, contrary to every 
kind of justice, detained a prisoner at For-l'Ev#que, for a 
judgment debt of which I can prove the payment, and I 
have resolved to remain there, until I can succeed in getting 
this huissier hanged, deceiving your letter this morning at 
ten o'clock, I have not sufficient time between now and the 
dinner hour to get the good man proceeded against and dis- 
posed of. These huianers die hard, and it is said take a long 
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time to han^ ; accordingly, Sir, allow me to defer the plea* 
sure of dining with you until another time. 

" What, Sir ! have you then determined to be all your life 
at law with pretty women ; and do you think to dispose as 
easily of a company of actresses, as of a mere councillor's 
wife? I found myself, once in my life, in such a squabble, 
and if I am still in existence, it is because there is a god for 
poor dramatic authors, as for hackney coaches and drunkards. 
But, let us speak seriously, since the interests of our fellow 
literary men are at stake. Nothing can be more legitimate^ 
Sir, than the cause you undertake to defend ; and, although 
you may have to meet powerful opposition, I augur for it a 
happy and prompt issue, since it has you for its advocate, and 
for arbitrator, a nobleman who is so much inclined towards 
the interests of literature, and otherwise so irreproachable a 
judge, as Marshal de Duras; thus, our common interests 
could not be in better hands* I regret sincerely not to be 
able to co-operate personally, by being actually presetnt, in 
what you desire. All I can do. Sir, is to give you my voice 
and ^full powers, so that throughout the course of this affair 
you will always have two votes to make use of, your own 
and mine, without reference to the others. I am extremely 
gratified. Sir, by the opportunity which you give me of 
testifying to you all the esteem and high consideration 

With which I am. Sir, &c., 

**P0IN8INET DB SlVBY. 

" July 1, 1777." 

In spite of the sufficieutly varied hindrances, 
which, as is seen, interfered somewhat with the sue* 
cess of Beaumarchais' plans for liberating dramatic 
authors, he still persists in them ; his scheme was, 
besides, received by the lai^e majority of authors 
with an enthusiasm of which the following letter 
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&om Chamfort (hitherto unpublished^ like all the 
preceding letters)^ will suffice to give an idea. 

*' I beg of you, Sir," writes Chamfort to him, " not to impute 
to me the delay of the answer which I owe you for the letter you 
did me the honour to write to me. I have only just received 
it at Chantilli, whence I start to-morrow to attend to your 
obliging invitation. Whatever your modesty may say of it. 
Sir, one of your most incontestable rights is that of taking a 
lively interest in the fate of dramatic authors, as it is that of 
the author of the Memorials to interest himself in the fate of 
men of letters in general. It may be reasonably hoped that 
your wit, your intelligence, and your activity, will find the 
means of remedying the principal abuses, the combination 
of which would necessarily annihilate the dramatic art in 
France. You will thus be rendering a true service to the 
nation, and connecting your name once more with your 
epoch, a kind of glory for which you have doubtless acquired 
a taste. Such a piece, as may owe its birth to the reform 
you are about to produce, will, perhaps, last longer than 
toch and such a court of justice — and the ' Philoctetes' of 
Sophocles has survived the ' Parliament ' of the Areopagus 
and the Amphyctions. 

" I hope, Sir, that the iiates-general of the dramatic art, 
who are to meet to-morrow at your house, will not experience 
the fate of the other States-general, that oi perceiving all our 
evils without solacing one* * However this may be, I believe 
firmly that if you do not succeed, we may as well renounce 
all hope of reform. As for myself, personally, I shall at 
least have gained the advantage of forming a closer acquaint- 
ance with a man of such acknowledged merit, and whom the 
chances of society have not made me meet as often as I should 
have desired. 

* An aUnflion to a verse of Voltaire's on the old States-deneral. 
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" I have the honour to be, with the highest considera* 
tion, Sir, 

" Chamfost, 

" Secretary of the Commands of his most Serene 
Highness, Monseignenr, the Prince of Cond^. 
" Chantilli, Wednesday, July 2." 



The states-general of the dramatic art, as Chamfort 
calls them, met, then, for the first time at Beaumar- 
chais' inter pocula. He had succeeded in collecting 
and causing to fraternise together twenty-three dra- 
matic authors, all writing for the same theatre. This 
was no slight matter. After dinner, they proceeded 
to the election of four commissioners, who were 
deputed to defend the interests of the society, and to 
work in its name at the new regulations asked for by 
the Duke de Duras. Beaumarchais, the promoter of 
the entire enterprise, was naturally chosen the first. 
The names pf two academicians, Saurin and Mar- 
montel, were added to his, and afterwards that of 
Sedaine, who, although he did not yet belong to the 
Academy, enjoyed a high reputation, which he had 
very justly acquired. They next prepared their de- 
claration of independence against the actors. 

" This assembly of insurgents,** to employ Diderot's 
expression, recals to some extent, if the qomparison 
may be admitted, the group of colonial representa* 
tives, who just a year previously had proclaimed 
American independence. But it was easier to throw 
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off the yoke of the EDglish, than that of the actors. 
The latter^ on hearing of the authors' rising^ assem- 
bled on their side^ called to their assistance four or 
five barristers^ with the famous Gerbier at their head> 
and prepared to make a vigorous resistance. We 
shall not enter into the particulars of this struggle^ 
because the greater part of them are mentioned in a 
Memorial* published by Beaumarchais^ and which^ 
although less read than the Memorials against Groez- 
mau^ is not perhaps less interesting. Therein we see 
the actors^ cleverly directed by Gerbier, prolonging 
the affair for three years, disconcerting and paralys- 
ing Beaumarchais' manoeuvres, sowing discord in the 
enemy's camp, circumventing the Duke de Duras, 
who, after declaring that he would break up the Co- 
medie-Fran9aise if it resisted, no longer knowing 
which way to turn, referred the authors to his asso- 
ciate the Duke de Richelieu, who, equally at a loss, 
sent them back to the Duke de Duras. The actors 
afterwards made a pretence of accepting an arrange- 
ment proposed by the authors, with the exception of 
a few modifications ; then their, advocate, Gerbier, 
through an alteration in the minute of this arrange- 
ment, obtained by surprise a decree of the council, 
which sanctioned the claims of the actors. This 
decree of the council was revoked on the repre- 
sentation of Beaumardiais. A second decree, ob- 
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taiaed by him, was in turn revoked under the in- 
fluence of Gerbier, until at last the king, fatigued by 
this eternal contest, caused proprio motu, a third de- 
cree, to be issued by the council, which for a time 
terminated the quarrel, a decree of which Beau- 
marchais does not speak in his -Memorial, and of 
which we shall have a word to say. The points 
which interest us above all in this debate,* are those 
which remained naturally in the shade during the 
epoch in which the question was agitated — the secret 
incidents which characterise the men and the 
situations. 

For example, the weak side of this first association 
of dramatic authors, was its spirit of jealousy. From 
the very first meetings the twenty-three dramatic 
authors could not agree. The majority were' in 
favour of commissioners appointed permanently ; the. 
minority, as represented by Lemierre, Rochon de 
Chabannes, and two or three others, were ardently 
opposed to the permanency of the offices, attributing 
rather unworthy motives to the commissioners, who, 
they said, '^ would not fail to turn to their own advan- 
tage the influence their position would give them.'' 
Instead of yielding to the wishes of the majority, 
they declared they would rather withdraw. There- 
upon appeared a somewhat plain letter, hitherto 
unpublished, from Beaumarchais to Rochon de Cha- 
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bannes^ which we here reproduce with the postscripts 
of Marmontel and Saurin. 

"PariB, January 8, 1778. 

"I should be yery glad, Sir, if our assembled friends 
thought they owed as much attention to your observations 
on the oommissionerBhip, as they will certainly be afflicted 
by your retirement ; but independently of a double decision, 
which has been given on this point, and of the respect which 
every one owes to his engagements, I think your wish for 
the mutability of the office founded on such strange reasons, 
that if I were in need of arguments in support of the received 
plan, I should choose precisely those which you employ for 
attacking it. 

" Indeed, Sir, I doubt whether the entire body of men of 
letters be of your opinion that it ought to change its com- 
missioners, so that, enjoying in succession the pretended 
influenfte given by the appointment, each author, by ap- 
proaching the persons in office, may in his turn have an 
opportunity of obtaining favours, and the means of advancing 
himself personally; which, properly understood, supposes 
that in case of debate these commissioners, more occupied with 
their own fate than with ours, would not fail to neglect for 
their own advantage the sacred interests introsted to them. 

" As for myself, Sir, who cannot reflect without blushing, 
that, independently of the honour of defending and repre- 
senting the Uterary body, some advantage of another kind is 
seen, I declare, most positively, that as soon as our pre- 
sent work is once finished, I shall immediately tender my 
resignation. I also declare that I shall recommend in a 
not less decided manner the nomination to my place of per- 
petual commissioner, a man whom the acknowledged lofti- 
ness of his principles renders superior to that vague hope of 
fortune and elevation, which appears to me to inflame too 
many minds. 

VOL. III. D 
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** Yon see, Sir, that there is a considerable distance be* 
tween us. Yon look for adTantages, where I see nothing bnt 
abnegation and sacrifice. Yon would make eyerj one willing 
to submit, while we ask for men sufficiently firm to support 
with constancy the weight of contradioti<m ; for such will be 
the duties of the commissionership ; and the task of our com-' 
missioners being to maintain with firmness the authors' 
rights, which are incessantly invaded by the actors, my 
opinion is, that those who fulfil this painful office satisfactorily, 
far fix>m aspiring to advantages for themselves, will, perhaps, 
only too often have the mortification of making firuitless 
efforts on our behalf against those of the actors. 

" I should not even be disinclined to advise the literary body 
to look upon the degrees of personal advantage obtained by 
its commissioners, as a pretty certain thermometer of the 
ooldness or warmth of their zeal for its interests, and then, 
perhaps, it might be necessary to speak of changing. 

" I hope, Sir, you will not be offended if I make a free use 
of the naivete of your opinio^, to expose to you frankly my 
own. Animated with the same desire of arriving at the best 
result, one of us two is deceived, and that is all ; the Society 
will decide. 

" My own opinion. Sir, is, that a plan undertaken for the 
general good of the body ought not to suffer by the absence or 
momentary ill-humour of some of its members, when all have 
been duly invited, and that we ought to continue our labours 
even with less assistance, and as if aU those who are to reap 
their fruits, still exhibited the same desire to take part in 
them ; but, as this is not said for you, I flatter myself, in the 
name of the Society, that you will renounce your painful in- 
tention of withdrawing, and that, leaving idle or premature 
questions on one side, a moment of healthy reflection will 
soon bring back to us a fellow-writer whom we all love, and 
on whose intelligence we have placed infinite reliance, in 
order to insure our success. 
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" I have the honour to be, with the highest oonaideration. 

Sir, &c,, 

"CaHon db Beauuasohais, 

''J. Sedaikb, in support." 

** From the present day, I propose resigning, and I shall 
always be of opinion that the commissioners ought to be ap- 
pointed permanently. As for the rest, I do not think that 
one or two contrary votes ought to inyalidate the delibera- 
tions of an entire body. 

" Mabmontbl." 

" I think like M. de Beaumarchais ; I am far firam caring 
about my place of commissioner, having begged the assembly 
ito receive my resignation ; and begging it to do so still, in con- 
sideration of my age and deficieot health ; I do not otherwise 
think that M. Bochon's opinion ought to be placed above the 

general decision. 

*' Sauein." 

In another letter to the same Bochon de Chabannes^ 
Beaumarchais complains strongly of the different 
influences which axe tending to disorganise the grow- 
ing Society of Dramatic Authors. " The intrigues of 
the actresses^ on one side/^ he writes, " the division 
of principles on the other, and certain claims, certain 
discontent, and certain secret interests, turn a com- 
pany of sensible persons into a disunited body, full of 
animosities, reproaches, and harshness; it is time 
this were over.'^ 

The actors, on the contrary, advanced to the com- 
bat with one accord. Not content with paying 
skilful and eloquent advocates, and of taking advan- 

d2 
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tage of the still more powerful influence of the female 
portion of the corporation, which Gudin compares to 
the battalion of Catherine de Medicis dispersing the 
army of Henry IV. with caresses, the actors procured 
defenders even in the ranks of the dramatic authors 
themselves. Thus they received and played a very 
bad tragedy, " Nadir," by Dubuisson, on condition 
that this author would declare against his associates. 
This Dubuisson had published his piece with a very in- 
sulting preface against the Society of Authors, and 
what was graver still, a man of taste, but who scai^ely 
had anythiQg else besides taste, which rendered him 
naturally rather jealous of those who had something 
more, Suard, at that time censor, had in a certain 
way associated himself with Dubuisson in this attack, 
by approving of his preface and piece. Thereupon 
arose a great clamour among the dramatic authors. 
A storm of letters reached Beaumarchais. La Harpe 
demanded that means should be decided upon for 
obtaining satisfaction for the incredible preface of the 
incredible tragedy of " Nadir" and for the unfair- 
ness of the censor; Sedaine and Marmontel were 
not less enraged. Gudin, in his anger, called Du- 
buisson, who was a Creole, a " Carribee," and Suard^ 
an enemy of letters. Beaumarchais' drew up, in the 
name of the assembly, an address to the minister 
Amelot, demanding either that the publication of 
Dubuisson*s work should be stopped, and the conduct 
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of Suard disavowed, or that the Society should be per- 
mitted to reply in a public statement. The minister 
Amelot imposed silence, and promised to connect 
the incident with the ground of the action. Mar- 
montel became indignant. 

" I learn, my dear colleague," he writes to Beaumarchais, 
*' that the qaestion of our complaint is evaded, and that we 
are told the incident will be decided with the rest of the suit, 
which means to say, in good French, that we are being 
laughed at. This is the time for producing a Memorial, 
putting in the clearest light the insolence of the author of the 
preface, and the unworthiness of the approver ; this is the 
time for a demonstration of vigour. Produce a good Me- 
morial ; your courage is known to me, as well as your, elo- 
quence. I recommend our honour to your energy and 
activity ; see the ministers, and tell them that an assembly 
of seventeen persons, who are men of heart, do not allow 
themselves to be treated lyth contempt, and insulted with 
impunity. I embrace you with aU my heart. 

" Mabmontbl." 

. When Beaamarchais has to be urged to write, to 
speak, and to disj^ute, Marmontel is always ftdl of 
ardour, but when his active colleague has need of 
him, he is always in the country or kept back by 
some business ; and if Beaumarchais complains of his 
inactivity, he gets out of the affair wittily enough, 
to judge by a letter of which we only quote this 
fragment:— 

" Season and strict justice, supported by your eloquence 
and excellent argument, have no need of my assistance ; and 
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I recollect, h-propos of this, a tale of mj native LimoBin. A 
cnr^ who was a great sportsman was saying mass, and when he 
reached the Lavaho he heard the barking of the dogs, who had 
started the hare ; * Is Briffant there P* he said to the clerk— 
*Yes, M. le Cur^.' *In that case the hare is done for— 
Lav0ho inter innocentes manus meat, Sfc* " 

Beaumarchais represents Briffaut^. the Comedie* 
Fran9aise is the hare; but this hare is not easy to 
take, and while Marmontel is washing * his hands of 
the matter, Beaumarchais, who is a hundred times 
more busy, and who is hurrying incessantly from one 
end of France to the other, is obliged to bear ail the 
weight of the combat alone. If lie asks Saunn to 
assist him, the good man pleads his infirmities, he 
cannot go out, he is taking medicine. As for Sedaine, 
he is more active, but he is ^something like the fly of 
the coach. He always considers that things are not 
going on quickly enough, while his share in the con* 
test consists in collecting all the rumours, all the 
gossip, even of the most disagreeable kind, for Beau-* 
marchais, and to offer them to him with the most 
amusing good nature* I mil only quote one example 
of it, from the fact of its having produced a burst of 
passion, which was rather rare with the author of 
^' The Barber of Seville,'' who did not easily lose his 
temper. Here his patience altogether failed him, and 
the fact can be easily understood. After three 
years of fatiguing and barren struggles, there had. 
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1)een an appearance of reconciliation between the 
authors and the actors in Aprils 1780. They seemed 
at last to have come to an understanding. Authors^ 
actors, and actresses had all dined together at Beau- 
marchais^ house, and the next day Gerbier, with the 
consent of the Buke de Duras, had transformed the 
agreement arrived at into a decree of the council, but 
not until he hiad made some important alterations in 
it to the detriment of the authors ; and while Beau* 
marchais was occupying himself with warding off this 
treacherous blow, it had been said that he was plot- 
ting with Gerbier and the actors to take in the 
authors. Sedaine did not fidl, according to his 
custom, to be charitable enough to transmit thitf 
agreeable rumour to his friend : — 

*' I write to yon, my dear colleague,*' says Sedaine, " while 
reflecting that what I write to you is useless, and that you 
certainly feel as much as myself the conduct of the homme awe 
cordons (the Duke de Dnras). We must sonnd and explain this 
affair as soon as possible, for the sake of our tranquillity and the 
honour of literature. This man must have a great contempt 
for us, or must think he can deceive us with entire impunity. 
If I had known of the decree of the council, and what it con- 
tained, my advice would not have been to go to his house, 
but to assemble the authors and take their resolution with 
regard to this grave matter, which completes what the actors 
have been doing for the last three years. If we do not have 
satisfaction, we, the literary commissioners, appear to have co* 
operated in this infamy, and the dinner with the actors, which 
followed, is not calculated to destroy such an idea. There 
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are few assemblies at which literaiy men have been present 
without some one saying to them : * Take care, M. de Bean- 
marchais is too canning for yoa all ; he will betray you while 
appearing to defend you.* I who think you a very honest 
man ; I who know that a man of great wit, and intarosted 
with important interests, would behave with much reotitade 
from policy, if not from inclination or principle, have laughed 
in the face of those who have made these remarks to me ; but 
at present these remarks are made by some of our dramatic 
authors, and you see we are compromised by them. It is 
true that you play the best part in the matter ; you are the 
man of wit and we the fools. 

** Accordingly I beg, my dear colleague, in the name of all 
of us, that you will hurry matters on. If justice be not done 
us, I give up all engagements with the dramatic authors ; I 
do not wish to belong to a body which is despised, although 
it is a long way from being despicable. 

" May 2." 

To be annoyed with such a letter^ it was not 
necessary to be very susceptible. Beaumarchais' 
patience could not stand it. The following was his 
answer to Sedaine : — 

" Paris, May 3, 1780. 
" I did not reply, my dear colleague, to your letter when 
I received it, because it heated my brain too much to allow 
me to do so with becoming calmness. I hate passed my 
entire life in doing my best, while listening to the subdued 
murmurs and outrages of those whom I was serving ; but 
nothing, perhaps, has shocked me so much as what now 
arrives. In truth, it is impossible to say which gets the best 
of it here, stupidity or injustice. I have had enough of it ; 
let another person do better and I will applaud him. 1 
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hare written some long and severe observations on each 
danse of this ridiculous decree. I afterwards re-wrote the 
elauses of the decree, and I showed my Monday's work 
yesterday at one o'clock to the Duke de Duras. This morn- 
ing I take it to M. Amelot to obtain, with the marshars 
consent, the remodelling of the decree. 

" But whether it be remodeUed or not, the remainder of 
this week will witness the continuation of my labours as 
commissioner, and not another one in my life will be devoted 
to the matter. A meeting will be appointed for Sunday 
morning, at which I shall render an account of eveiything, 
and no human consideration will keep me for a longer periiod 
in the wake of this very grateful dramatic literature. 

" As for the rest, whatever the wisdom of my fellow writers 
might have done without the dinner of Friday, it can do just 
the same after ; and in spite of this dinner, which has produced 
no jchange in their affairs, beyond the death of a few bottles 
of wine spilt in honour of the reconciliation, a reward of 
twenty-five louis is offered to the ingenious man who can 
explain to the meeting of Sunday what interest the very 
stupidly accused Beaumarchais can have in. favouring the ac- 
tors to the prejudice of the literary men. 

You have my best wishes, my honour, and my love. 

I feel, on reading my scrawl, that my head is stiU excited ; 
but it would be in vain to re-commence. I find myself rather 
less my own master than I could desire." 

To this epistle ab irato, Sedaine^ acknowledging 
that he has been wrongs replied by an affectionate, 
letter, which proves that if the author of '' Le Philo- 
sophe sans le savoir " was fond of scandal, he was at 
bottom an excellent man. 

" Yes, my dear colleague," wrote Sedaine, " your head was 
heated when you replied to me. Perhaps, however, something 
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in mj letter has eBoaped me which offended yoot for I had just 
left the Italian theatre, where I had heard things which put 
me in a passion. I cannot, howerer, think that you took for 
my own sentiments what I said to yon about our ungrateful 
and tmreasonable associates. However, with the exception 
of three or four, they do us justice, and it is to you that we 

must refer it all. If I hare said anything which has distressed 

» 

you, I ask you very sincerely to forgive me. It is for you to 
show wisdom ; it will do you more honour than me, who am 
much older than you. 

" Continue your noble and excellent task, finish your work, 
and let us serre them in spite of their ingratitude. When 
you have terminated the affair to our honour, I will beg them 
to assemble at my house, and to order me to form part of a 
deputation to go and thank you for all your solicitude. That 
is all we can offer you. They will do it, or I separate myself 
from them for the rest of my life, having no further need of 
anything but tranquillity and your friendship. 

" I embrace you with aU my heart, and let us leave bad 
dispositions to themselves. 

"May 3, 1780." 

After two more or less contradictory decrees from 
the council of state, which were obtained successively 
Msjch 17 and May 12, 1780, from the rival influ- 
ence of Oerbier and Beaumarchais, a third decree 
of December 9, 1780, put a temporary stop to the 
quarrel between the authors and comedians, and the 
favourite course of the latter was adopted, a " badly 
made out account.^' This decree enacted for the 
benefit of the authors, first, that the actors should be 
obliged to reckon in their account of the receipts, not 
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only the money taken at the ddor^ but all that really 

went towards the composition of the receipts^ such as 

boxes let fi)r the night's performance^ boxes let by the 

year, snbscriptions for life^ &c. Secondly, the king 

granted the authors even more than they had asked ; he 

gave them no longer the ninth, but the seventh part ol 

the receipts. This favour, however, was done away with 

by the eleventh article of this same edict, which enacted 

for the benefit of the actors, that the amount of 

receipts, below which a piece fell ''within the rules'^ 

and became their property, should be raised from 

1200 livres in winter and 800 livres in summer, to 

ihat of 2300 livres in winter and 1800 livres in sum* 

mer ; that is to say, that the actors, sacrificed on the 

one side, received on the other an exorbitant ad» 

vantage. They were enabled to escape paying the 

seventh, by bringing the receipts down to 2800 livres, 

vhich was not difficult, and which made the piece 

their entire property. In our opinion, nothing less 

judicious than this decree could have been imagined^ 

to the actors it was a permanent temptation to get 

irid of a rigorous condition, by making the piece faU 

'^ within the rules,'^ in order to revive it afterwards, and 

enjoy its proceeds without havmg any one else to share 

in them. This mode of compensation was in itself so 

absurd, that it was abandoned by both sides, and 

the interests of actors and authors continued to 

be regulated on the old footing, in the midst of 
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mutual recriiDinations and arbitrary reckonings on 
the part of the players, until the Revolution. But 
still the association of dramatic authors, founded 
with so much trouble by Beaumarchab, contrived 
one way or the other to exist. Each year we find 
it at work from time to time, either regulating dis- 
putes between authors in a friendly way, or vainly 
soliciting the establishment of a second The&tre- 
Fran9ais, or petitioning, not less vainly, that pro- 
Tindal managers may be forced to pay bo much per 
night to the authors whose works they profit by. 

At last the Bievolution came, and put an end to the 
undue privileges of the actors of the The&tre-Fran9ai)^ 
and the frauds of the provincial managers. After the 
presentation of a petition, drawn up by La Harpe^ 
Beaumarchais, and Sedaine, as representatives of the 
Society of Dramatic Authors, and under the influence 
of divers Memorials published by Beaumarchais, the 
National Assembly recognised the authors' right of 
property, suppressed all the privileges of the Com€- 
die-Fran9aise, and decreed, January 13th, 1791, 
that the works of living writers should not be re- 
presented in any public theatre throughout France 
without the formal consent of the authors. From 
that time, the authors found themselves, as regarded 
the The&tre-Fran9ais, and all the other theatres, on a 
footing of complete independence, and in a position 
to defend their interests and their rights. To protect 
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these interests was one of the principal cares of Beau- 
marchais' old age ; we find him labouring incessantly 
to regulate the relations of authors with the different 
theatres of Paris^ and exhausting himself in endea- 
vouring to make the directors of provincial theatres 
understand that they have no right to profit by the 
works of living authors without payment. 

No notion can be formed of the difficulty with 
which this idea^ so simple as it appears in the pre- 
sent day^ was instilled into the minds of provincial 
managers^ who had been accustomed^ from all eter- 
nity^ to mtke no allowance to the authors. It was 
ft frightful tyranny^ against which not only the 
managers, but the municipalities themselves protest- , 
ed ! In a petition to the National Assembly, Beau- 
marchais inserted a letter from the director of a pro^^ 
vindal theatre, who had written to him in the plainest 
terms : '' We play your pieces because they bring us 
good receipts, and we shall play them in spite of you, 
in spite of all the decrees in the world, and I advise 
no one to come and prevent us : he would have a bad 
time of it.^' But Beaumarchais was not a man to be 
discouraged in the defence of a just cause. To the 
end of his life he constituted himself the advocate of 
the dramatic authors, both with the ministers of the 
Monarchy, and those of the Republic ; and one of his 
last letters was the following, addressed to the Minis- 
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ter of the Interior under the Directory, in support of 
a petition from the Society : — 

" Citizen MiniBter,—Tou know that Voltaire often said, 
* Literature is the highest of the fine arts, but it is the lowest 
trade.' He did not mean to say that it wiu the meanest, but 
the poorest ; above all, in the case of dramatic literature, in so 
far as it is tbe only calling which cannot support the person 
who exercises it, owing to the insufficiency of the laws or the 
disdain of the magistrates to protect this noble property, 
although they must be well aware that no other is so much 
entitled to that fine appellation, since it is neither the fruit 
of a disgraceful traffic, nor of hereditary laziness, since 
it comes out of the bram of the author perfectly formed, 
as in ancient time Minerva came out of that of the master of 
the gods ; a sublime emblem, by which the ancients wished 
to show how a happy conception is the sacred property of 
the man who brings it forth. 

" Obliged to make over their dramatic compositions to others, 
for these others to bring them out, and thus dependent on the- 
atrical speculators and managers, authors for the last hundred 
years have in vain claimed the justice of the law courts, in 
order to obtain the most paltry share oft the profits of their 
long labours, which furnish the means of living in abund- 
ance to so many secondary beings who derive it from them 
alone. 

" The abuse has now reached such a point, that a manager 
of a theatre, at Lille, has had the shamelessness to write to 
the literary men empowered by the authors, the council 
being composed of several, that he will only give a certain 
price in return for the works he appropriates, and that if we 
wish to prevent him from representing our works, he will 
have all the town on his side. And yet we are living under 
a system of laws formed solely for the protection of property. 

« More astonishing still, another theatrical manager at Ton- 
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loQse, abusing the municipal scarf with which a misfortime has 
decorated him, has the audacity to suspend the course of 
jnstice, and imposes on the assembled anthers the necessity 
of haying recourse to yon, as minister, and exercising a supe- 
rior anthority. We must no longer hope for any but me- 
diocre works, unless provision be made that a masterpiece, 
accepted by the public, shall suffice to enable the unpretending 
man who has produced it to Htc for a time. A thorough 
conviction of the impossibility of finding the means of sub- 
sistence in a kind of work which has so many attractions for 
me, has obliged me throughout to class among my amuse- 
ments an occupation which requires the exercise of every 
faculty on the part of the man who wishes to exercise it 
worthily. Hence it has resulted, that, with a lively percep- 
tion of the object, I have been less able to reach it than 
others who have given themselves up to it altogether, and 
have thus remained much behind. * 

" It is less, then, in the character of a dramatic author than 
as the author's friend, and as the lover of so fine an art, that 
I Tenture to add. Citizen Minister, this letter to the very 
pressing petition of the literary men who address you, with 
so much right, to obtain the enforcement of the laws which 
concern them ; we all hope you will remind the gens de gout 
in your offices to place before you the documents transmitted 
to you by the Citizen Framery.f 

" I join. Citizen Minister, the signers of the petition, in 
expressing my respectful gratitude. 

" Beaumabghais." 

• This tone of sincere modesty is suffidently rare with Beanmar- 
ftliiila to be worth the trouble of mentioning. He was in his old age 
when he spoke of himself thns, admitting, with justice, the weak 
nda of his talent, and even exaggerating it a littie. 
• t Hewasthefirstagent of the Sodety of Dramatic Anthers. 
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Since the date of this letter^ Messidor^ in the year 
five of the Republic^ matters have much changed ; the 
rights of dramatic authors are nolonger contested; just 
regulations insure their participation in the profits 
of their works. At the Thed,tre-Fran9ais^ in parti- 
cular^ there are no longer either accounts ''badly 
made out/' or " pieces falling within the rules/' and 
confiscated by the actors ; nor are the subscriptions 
deducted^ nor the amount of the receipts concealed ; 
nor is a sum levied beforehand for expenses which are 
variable and arbitrarily fixed ; and although the tariff 
of the author's remuneration may at first sight appear 
lower than that of the old rigime, it is in reality 
much higher, for it gives, without exception or deduc- 
tion, except that of the tax for the poor, a clear 
twelfth part of the receipts for pieces in five acts, an 
eighteenth for three acts, and a twenty-fourth for 
one act. In the provinces the rights of authors are 
not less respected than in Paris. A numerous and 
influential society, which has followed the attempts 
at association made and sustained by Beaumarchais, 
extends its action and its superintendence in all 
directions. This society collects in Paris more than 
800,000 francs for authors' fees, and 200,000 francs 
in the provinces, without reckoning various other 
proceeds which are estimated at 500,000 or 600,000 
francs a-year. It defends the rights of its members^ 
represses and pimishes all frauds committed to their 
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prejudice^ assists their widows and children^ and 
supports tliem in their distress* This is the bright 
side of the Dramatic Authors' Society^ but the medal 
has its reverse. This corporation has sometimes been 
accused of carrying its powers to excess^ of usurping 
a despotic authority over the theatres, and of really 
constituting a commercial coalition which forbids 
its members, under the penalty of 6000 francs, to 
make private agreements with any theatre on con- 
ditions lower than it imposes ; so that every director 
who refases to subscribe to the wishes of the direct- 
ing committee is laid under an interdict. At a given 
time and on a given day, as happened not long since, 
all the pieces of authors belonging to the Society are 
withdrawn from his repertoire, and he is thus obliged 
either to dose his theatre or yield. 

The theatres find that they have no longer to deal 
with an author who can exerdse his own tree will, 
but with a corporation, the collective wishes of which 
can be -neither resisted nor influenced.* It is true 
that the monopoly of the theatres, that is to say, the 
suppression of competition between directors, as es- 
tablished by the liaw of 1791, produced, as a natural 
consequence, a coalition of authors ; but it must be 
added, that this coalition, in preventing its members 



* See, as regards this qnestioD* M, '^▼ien's " Etades administra- 
tives.** 
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from writing for the theatres on lower terms than 
those which it fixed^ ought, perhaps, to have joined to 
this prohibitions corresponding one; that is to saj, 
it ought to have prevented authors from taking too 
great advantage of their position in respect to the 
theatres, and from obtaining, independently of the 
usual terms, exorbitant premiums and free admis* 
sions, which are sold at the door through, the medium 
oi the chefs de cJaqtbe, and bring the author a supple- 
mentary sum, which on some occasions has exceeded 
fifty francs a night. In a word, ought not the 
Author's Society, which forbids its members to ac- 
cept less than the price agreed upon, also to forbid 
them to exact more, and so give themselves up to 
speculations which seem scarcely conformable with 
the dignity of letters ? We can here only indicate 
these questions ; if we propose them, we do so only to 
contrast with the weak and difficult beginnings of the 
Dramatic Authors* Society, the state of prosperity 
which it. enjoys at present. This contrast shows ns 
what services were rendered by Beaumarchais, the 
constant aim of whose efforts was to ameliorate the 
condition of writers in general. 

The inquiry would still have to be made, how much 
is good, and how much evil in this increase in the value 
of literary productions,in which the influence of Beau- 
marchais is apparent, as it is apparent in the origin of 
many other good and bad things of the present time. 
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The ardent advocate of the droit ^Pauteur in the eigh- 
teenth century^ has been sometimes accused of contri- 
buting towards the development of the commercial 
spirit in literature : let us understand this. Beaumar- 
chais did. not make his centurj^ he found it ready 
made; he found a society^ in which the love of material 
welfare, although less developed than in the present 
day, was already strongly marked ; in which wealth, 
which in the present day is everything, was beginning 
to equal and tending to eclipse all other influences. 
He had seen around him literary men who were poor, 
not from stoicism and from taste, like Rousseau (who 
in this respect was an exception in the midst of his 
time), but poor through ignorance as to thef means of 
becoming richer; poor, in consequence of their in- 
veterate habit of living meanly on ministerial pensions 
or presents obtained from the munificence of the 
great ; poor, in short, from the impossibility of gain- 
ing sufficient profits by their works, which were 
brought out without tact by ignorant booksellers, or 
confiscated by rapacious actors, and published without 
being guaranteed against any kind of piracy. In this 
state of things Beaumarchais who, like Voltaire, had 
contrived to become rich independently of literature, 
but who did not admit, like Voltaire, that the man of 
letters, who is nothing else, was necessarily doomed to 
poverty, Beaumarchais thought, that under the pro- 
tection of more just laws, with more ingenuity in the 

E 2 
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means of entering into commnnication with the public^ 
the literary profession might become an independent 
one, self-supporting, Uke many others, and capable of 
insuring, if not opulence, at all events comfort to a 
person exercising it with probity and talent. In this 
point of view Beaumarchais was quite right ; he was 
going before his age, he was enunciating a bold 
opinion, which has now become an incontestable 
truth, when, in 1780, he wrote these lines to the 
Duke de Duras: "It is better, in my opinion, for 
a man of letters to live honestly by the acknow-* 
ledged fruit of his labours, than to run after places 
or pensions, which he may long solicit without 
being able to obtain them.^' Who in the present 
day could doubt the correctness of Beaumarchais^ 
opinion? The system under which the writer has 
no other master than the public, is in itself in« 
finitely preferable to all others, not excepting the 
much vaunted patronage of Louis XIY. This 
magnificent patronage gave a pension of 3000 
francs to Chapelain, who was styled " the greatest 
French poet that ever existed,'* and suppressed 
the meagre pension granted to ComeiUe; it payed 
Benserade a third more than Moliere; it forced 
Mezeray to ask basely for pardon, when he had 
written according to his conscience, and to pro- 
mise to "pass the sponge *' over the truth, in 
order to obtain a renewal of his wages as histcNrio- 
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grapber.^ A yeiy little money was divided between 
a few men of genius and a few mediocrities; outside 
these were a bost of famisbed writers, of CoUetets 
crottisjusqu^i V6chiney not less miserable and quite 
as unscrupulous as tbe lowest of the forlorn hope of 
contemporary literature, — ^that, taking it altogether^ 
was tbe situation of men of letters under Louis 

xiv.t 

* VidB two letters from M^zeray to Colbert, pablished by M. 
Taflchereau, in his "Etudes sur Moli^*' p. 371. 

t The liberaHty of Loms XIV. towards men of soienoe and letters 
has been so mndi coraggerated, that it will, perhaps, not be useless to 
reproduce here some details which are seldom read, and which w# 
borrow from the Memoirs of Charles Perrault^ whose testimony on 
this point is the more valuable from the fact that he was himself one of 
Colbert's agents for distributing the grants in question. In giving 
ns the sum of Ithe royal bounty, Perrault at the same time shows us 
that these fiimous pennons, which it was said sought out merits even 
to the extremities of Europe, were more the result of ostenta* 
tion and eaprice than of genuine liberality: '<M« Colbert*'' says 
Perracdt, ''established a foundation of 100,000 livres, in the depart- 
ment of Public Buildings, fbr making grants to men of letters. All 
men of distinction, dther in eloquence, poetry, mechanics, or the 
other sciences, in foreign countries, as well as in the kingdom, re* 
oeived gratuities. • • • Some of these pennons were paid in 
Itsly, in Germany, in Denmark, in Sweden, and in the ibrthest ex- 
tremities of the north ; they were sent there by bills of exchange. 
With regard to those which were distributed in Pftris, they were 
taken round the first year to all the recipients by the derk of the 
tieasurer of the buildings, in the nicest gold purses in the world; the 
second year in leather purses. As things cannot remain in the same 
state, and naturally decay with time, the following years it was 
neoeseary for the persons to go to the treasurers to receive the pen* 
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As I should not like the reader to misinterpret mj 
meanings I feel it necessary to make it as clear as 
possible. The majority of the great writers of the 
seventeenth century were not only nien of admirable 
genius^ but also of noble character. Without 
speaking of the illustrious priests of the time^ whose 
moral rectitude may be looked upon as acbnsequeuce 
of their profession^ almost all the great lay writers 
of the period, whether of poetry or prose, were distin- 
guished by the dignity of their lives and the sin- 
cerity of their sentiments; simple and moderate in 
their tastes, occupied solely with doing what they 
had to do as well as possible, they sought above all 
the moral delights of reputation, the disinterested 
happiness of helping, each in the sphere of his abili- 
ties, to spread the love of the beautiful, the good, or 
the true. If they nearly all agreed in lauding the 
brilliant sovereign in whom their native land was 
personified, with an enthusiasm which may some- 
times seem exaggerated, or in certain cases scarcely 
justified, they were not actuated by any low impulse 
of cupidity; they obeyed the general tendency of 
their: century, they believed what they said, and 

sions themselves in ordinary cash. The years soon began to consist 
of fifteen and sixteen months, and when war was declared against 
Spain, a large portion of these gratuities were stopped, and the only 
ones that were continned, were the pensions of the little Academy, 
and of the Academy of Scieaces." — ]l£4moirea deFwrraM, liv. l,p. 31. 
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would all have spoken of Louis XIV. dead^ as they 
spoke of Louis XIV . living. The whole question eon« 
sists in ascertaining whether the fine moral qualities 
which recommend the majority of these great literary 
geniuses to our respect^ formed part of themselves, 
or may be more or less attributed to the particular 
Conditions of existence which were provided for 
them, and in virtue of which the material welfare of 
those who had no personal fortime, depended less on 
the public than on the royal favour. To decide the 
question, it is sufficient, it appears to us, to consider 
that the system of royal pensions, combined with the 
system of individual gratuities oh the part of great 
or rich meu, was not applied only to the small num- 
ber of writers of genius, but to the whole mass of the 
men of letters of the seventeenth century ; and, to 
study as a consequence the efi^ect of this system on 
the bearing and morality, not of a few men, but of 
the literary class in general. Now, if any one will 
take the trouble to examine closely into the lives, and 
relations with the upper classes of society, of all this 
mass of writers of the second or third rank, which 
are no more wanting to the seventeenth century than 
to any other epoch, he wiU discover without trouble, 
that the necessity which they experienced of deriving 
their subsistence &om the generosity of the king, 
the miaister, or some individual, developed in them 
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habits of mendicity^ parasitism^ yenality^ aud vile^ 
outrageous flattery^ which with many of them 
went &r beyond anything of the kind^ however 
exorbitant^ which the present position of literary 
men has produced* 

The present state has^ no doubt^ its inconveniences. 
Transformed into a profession which can support 
itself, the profession of men of letters has encoun- 
tered the danger of contact with and imitation of 
those pursuits whose only object is gain. As the 
influence of these pursuits is spreading from day to 
day, the result has been that this influence has too 
often affected literature^ and that a state of society 
in which commercial people take the highest ground, 
has naturally produced a commercial literature. 
That in his ardent struggles on behalf of Uterary 
property, Beaumarchais, by laying too much stress on 
the idea of profit, helped to prepare this combination 
of literature and commerce; that he contributed 
his share towards the evils which this combination 
produces is possible; but what is certain is, that he 
worked with aU his strength to procure for writers a 
system in which their existence should depend only 
apon themselves. And, if it be true that it never at 
any time was more easy than in the present day, for 
a laborious man, gifted with some talent, and mode* 
rate in his desires, tp live by the proceeds of his pen, 
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to live by them honestly^ without servility towards any 
/ one^ without baseness^ without flattery^ without sacri- 

I fice of conscience^ we have a right to say that Beau- 

mardiais was not a stranger to this result^ for to 

discover the means calculated to produce it was one 

of the great occupations of his life, 



I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE COUNT DE LA BLACHE. — LAW-SUITS PRECEDING 
THE REVOLUTION. — UADAICE DB SETIONE's GREAT- 
ORANDDAVGHTER. — GTJDIN's LIBELS. — GUDIN IN 
THE TEMPLE. — ^A DISCIPLE OP ROUSSEAU^S. — MADE- 
MOISELLE NINON. 

At the period when Beaumarchais was guiding the 
dramatic authors in the quarrel with the actors^ 
which we have just related, relieved from the sen- 
tence passed upon him by the Maupeou Parliament, 
in the enjoyment of the brilliant success of ^'The 
Barber of Seville/* possessing the intimate confi- 
dence of the government on the American question, 
well received at the court, and popular in general 
society, he might have been looked upon as a man 
who had at length conquered his bad fortune ; but 
he was not yet free from all the fetters of the past. 
The first civil action against the Count de la Blache, 
which had been the origin of his tribulations and 
his celebrity, was still going on, and in the midst of 
his triumphs held his fortune and his honour in 
check. 
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« 

The confidential agent of the ministry in the 
affair of the United States^ the popular author of 
*' The Barber/' was under the effects of an unjust 
sentence^ which in an indirect manner declared him 
guilty of forgery, and placed his property at an 
enemy's discretion. This was another discrepancy 
in his existence^ which it was important he should 
put an end to; accordingly, before following him in 
his career of political agent and shipowner, we must 
show how he got rid of this eternal law-suit, the 
conclusion of which will furnish us with some rather 
carious details of manners. 

The judgment given against Beaumarchais had 
been annulled by a decree of the grand council, at the 
end of 1775, and the affair sent before the Parlia- 
ment of Provence. The Count de la Blache^ seeing 
Hhe influence of his adversary rapidly increasing, 
harried the final decision with all his might. Beau- 
marchais used less haste in the matter. Occupied in 
oi^anising his American scheme, and in freeing him- 
self from the criminal imputation, he did not mean 
to bring the civil question to a final issue until he 
had secured his position, and provided himself with 
all the means of contesting advantageously with a 
tnarSchal de camp, who was rich, obstinate, and 
pushing. This wiU explain the following letter from 
the minister of foreign affairs, M. de Yergennes, to 
Beaumarchais, who had applied for a postponement^ 
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and who, it will be seen, had already managed to 

establish a rather dose connexion between his own 

affairs and those of the state. 

''YeraailleB, June 2, 1776. 
" I only received yesterday, Sir, your letter dated, I think 
by mistake. May 30th. I am no less surprised than yourself 
at hearing that a reporter has been appointed at Aix, in your 
affair with the Count de la Blache. I saw the keeper of the 
seals yesterday on the subject, and he immediately gare 
orders that M. de La Tour, the first president of thetribunal« 
should be written to to suspend all ulterior proceedings. The 
keeper of the seals is of opinion, for the rest, that the nomina- 
tion of a reporter cannot be of any consequence. You are 
aware. Sir, of the sincere interest I take in all that regards 
you." 

The note is without a signature, like many of M. 
de Yergennes' notes ; but it is in his own hand- 
writing, perfectly authentic, and gives us an idea of 
the amount of influence which Beaumarchais pos- 
sessed in 1776. 

A month after the date of this note, in August 
1776, he lost one of his kindest and most powerM 
patrons, the Prince de Conti. This prince, whom 
Louis XIY. used to call my cousin the advocate^ on 
account of his love of discussion and opposition, was, 
moreover, an esprit fort^ On his death-bed he re- 
fused to receive the sacraments. If we are to believe 
Madame du Deffant, he persisted in his refusal, for 
she says: '^The Prince de Conti has received the 
visit of the archbishop, and the exhortations of M. de 
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La Borde : that is all he has received :^* but it voiild 
appear &om Gudin's unpublished manuscript^ that 
they succeeded in maMng him die in a more Chris- 
tian manner^ by adding to the exhortations of tho 
Archbishop of Paris the weight of those of the author 
of " The Barber of Seville/' " The Prince/' says 
Gudin^ '^repelled all those persons who wished to 
prepare him for the mournful ceremonies of the 
Church; Beaumarchais was had recourse to. He 
loved the Prince^ he knew how to treat the most im- 
portant things with a gravity equal to the Hveliness 
he exhibited in fiivolous ones; he had the power of 
doing the most daring things "without displeasing any 
one, and of brmging penom round to his opmiom by 
unexpected means which only occurred to himself/' 
Beaimiarchais accordingly summoned up all his elo- 
quence^ and^ by a somewhat strange contrast^ the 
author of "The Barber" was seen associated with 
the Archbishop of Paris, in order to make a prince 
of the blood consent to receive extreme unction.^ 

* Gktdin's norratiYe is rendered yerj probable by the connection 
between the Prince and Beanmarchais. In the papers of the 
latter, I have found more than one trace of this connection. On 
this subject, I wiU only quote an unpublished letter fhnn Beau- 
marchais to the Prince, which exhibits much familiarity, and in 
which a request for two bottles of wine is made in a lively and 
original manner. 

« Monseigneur, — ^Testerday evening, I was praising your High- 
nesses great qualities; I was vaunting especially your munificence, and 
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At the same epochs an incident relative to his law- 
suit at Aix famished Beanmarchais with the oppor« 
tanity of writing one of the best letters which ever 
came from his pen. The wife of one of the presidents 
of the Parliament of Provence^ Madame de St. Yin^ 
cent^ a great grand-daughter of Madame de Sevign^'s^ 
was gravely compromised in an action of the most 
scandalous nature^ which was being tried at Paris 
between this lady^ the Duke de Richelieu^ and some 

employing with this object that redoubtable multitude of synonymes 
used by one of your servants, in order to prove that yon, Monseignenr, 
were not only the most generous prince, but the most generous man 
I knew, when a wretch — may Lucifer confound him— replied coldly, 
that it was all very well to talk like that; but that he was sure yoxnr 
serene Highness would let a Christian die under a hedge like a dog, 
for want of a bottle of Boman^e.' ' Yile calumniator,' said I, dis- 
dainfiilly. ' Say scandal-bearer, that is all that I am,' answered he* 
' Monseigneur, I cannot suffer the reputation of a great Prince to be 
destroyed in my presence, and I have formed a plan of revenge, 
which shall not even be deferred till to-morrow, if your Highness 
does not consider it too cruel. I have challenged the traitor to dine 
with me at four o'clock ; he suspects nothing. Our intention is to 
drink the bottle of Romance before his face, and to break the bottle 
on the nape of his neck, and if the first blow does not kill him on 
the spoty to repeat it with the second bottle* Iiet your servants act^ 
Monseigneur, you have only to arm them. May the traitor be, as 
we have sud elsewhere, crushed beneath the shields of the Sanmites. 
The bearer of this letter, with the hamper on his shoulders, is 
commissioned to awfdt the orders of your Highness. 

'*I am, with inexhaustible zeal, your serene Highness's very 
humble and obedient servant, 

** Beavmabohais. 
'* Sunday, 6th February, 1765." 
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ether persons of less lofty rank. The decay of 
governments is always marked by law-suits of this 
kind. They abounded in France in the year which 
preceded the Revolution of '89. The cause of the 
present one was nothing less than 240^000 francs' 
worth of fraudulent biUs^ which the Duke de 
Bichelieu accused Madame de St. Vincent of 
having forged and negotiated in his name^ while 
that lady^ who had been separated frx)m her 
husband for some time^ and had maintained guilty 
relations with the Duke.de Bichelieu^ accused him 
in her turn of having deceived her^ and of having 
given her the notes himself, knowing that they were 
forged. The Marshal of France^ when implicated in 
such an affair^ was seventy-eight years of age.* 
Madame de St. Vincent was a prisoner at the Con- 

*'0n the death of this old lihertine, who was a memher of the 
French Academy, and whom Voltaire called "my hero," a grave his- 
torian, Gkullard, then Director of the Academy, replying in the name 
of the body to the Dnke d'Harconrt, who sacceeded the Dnke de 
Bichelieu, praised the latter in terms which seem incredible when 
read in Qrimm's correspondence, and which paint a whole epoch. 
After having called the deceased a French Alcibiades, and having 
compared him to a demi-god, whose faith offered everywhere is re- 
ceived in a hnndred places, the learned and elegant Director of the 
Academy continued his mythological parallel thus : '* The Helens, 
the Periboeas, the Ariadnes, and so many others, whose names have even 
escaped his memory, dazzled by his glory, alarmed by his graces, seek 
to make his conquest, deplore his inconstancy; all prefer him, all are 
preferred." It was thus that an academician was praised in the 
year of grace 176U, on the eve of the Bevolution. 
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ciergerie, when she heard from her lawyer that Bean* 
marchais visited the Duke de Bichelieu; the cause of 
these visits was the dispute with the actors^ of which 
we have already given an account. Madame de St. 
Vincent persuaded herself that Beaumarchais^ in 
order to be agreeable to the Duke^ intended to write 
in his name a Memorial against herself^ and in order 
to dispose of this imaginary danger^ she wrote to him 
from the Conciergerie a letter^ in which something of 
her illustrious ancestor's wit will be recognised. How 
heart-breaking for Madame de S^vigne, the most 
amiable^ the most lively^ but the most decorous of 
women^ if^ returning to the worlds she could have 
seen one of her descendants at the Conciergerie, 
frightfully compromised in every manner^ and writ^ 
ing to Beaumarchais^ with a levity which her horrible 
position rendered unbecoming^ the following letter : — 

*' I can see yon from where I am, preparing yonr pen, that 
charming pen, which ought never to have been employed 
except for praising the graces, and celebrating the muses; 
however, Sir, yon are about to use it against me ; and when 
you have accomplished yonr task, under what laurel-tree do 
you think of reposing P . In what Jordan will you purify, that 
pen, snllied with innocent blood? All the cordons-bleus, all 
the Marshals of France, will fail to justify you ; I have only 
one hope, it is that the Holy Spirit, which breathes where it 
wills, will not inspire you with the slightest thought, or the 
slightest phrase ; you will then be obliged to have recourse to 
the devil, and in that case you will remember your Catechism 
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sufficiently to know that with the si^ of the cross we can 
make jour Memorial disappear. You have commenced one 
against M. de Yedel,* I am aware, and it will be vain to 
deny it. I know the style of the Marshars advocate ; if a 
Memorial appears, and if I do not yawn at the first pa^e, 
sleep at the second, and end by throwing it all out of the 
window, I shall say, 'It has been written, composed, and 
printed by M. de Beaumarchais/ Then, I shall also mend 
my pen, and you wiU have your answer from me, Sir. 

" In the meanwhile, as you still appear to me an estimable 
man, with whom I should not refuse to be confronted, al- 
though I would give a great deal not to be Madame Goez- 
man, " I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

" Vencb de Saint- Vincent. 

"At the Conciergerie, Saturday." 

This letter was embarrassing to Beaumarchais : 
the person who wrote it was the wife of one of the 
presidents of the Parliament before which his law- 
suit with the Count de la Blache was about to be 
decided. He was ignorant at the time that the Pre- 
sident de Saint- Vincent, who had long been sepa- 
rated from his wife in consequence of her miscon- 
duct^ took no sort of interest in her ; he feared that 
this erroneous idea of Madame de Saint- Vincent^s, 
might exercise a pernicious influence on his law-suit 
at Aix; for, independently of the position of her 

* One of the persons compromised with Madame de Saint-Vincent 
in the aceasation of forgery. The assertion of the lady was other- 
wise entirely incorrect. 

VOL. III. F 
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husband^ this lady was allied to several of the great i|i 
parliamentary families of Provence ; he was therefore 4 
anxious to dissuade her from such an idea^ and was 
also anxious not to set the Duke de Richelieu against 
hini^ in case Madame de Saint- Vincent should show \\ 

■ 

his answer; and he at the same time desired to ex- \ 
plain to a lady of quality^ whose reputation was far 
from being perfect^ and who was accused of a crime 
of which she was afterwards found guilty,* that her 
gaiety was not quite in harmony with her position. 
All this required much tact, and as this quality was 
not the most marked of those possessed by Beaumar- 
chais, the reader will perhaps be pleased to find it 
in his answer to Madame de Sevign^'s great grand- 
daughter : — 

'*Yoa have been ill-informed, Madame; some theatrical 
busineBs caused me to visit Marshal de Bichelieu, whence 
M. Blondel has concluded too hastily that there was some 
question of my writing Memorials. I am not an advocate, 
and in so grave an affair the Marshal would rather look for 
a man of law to say things, than a man of letters to make 
phrases. 

*' For my own part, Madame, I am behind-hand with the 
Count de la Blache to the extent of a thick Memorial, which 
he has just published at Aiz, where our action has been re- 
moved. I have on my desk the materials for a petition to 
the court of peers, directed against the court without peers, 

* I believe she was not formally fonnd gnilty, but the notes of which 
she claimed the payment irom the Duke de Richelieu were declared 
null. 
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at I which blamed me for being; in the rig;ht ; and M. Blondel 
^ I thinks I can niix myself up with the squabbles of other per- 
sons, when my whole time is insufficient for my own : that is 
neither probable nor true. 
^ I " No, Madame, I have commenced no Memorial af^ainst 

f I M. de Yedel ; I shall produce none against yourself, and I 
have not received any application on the subject, either from 
the Marshal or from any one else. I would not, for the 
whole world, use my pen in support of a resentment to which 
I was a stranger ; and, as you well remark, Madame, no re- 
flected inspiration could furnish me with either thoughts or 
expressions ; indeed, it is only with the most lively regret 
that I have sometimes been forced to employ my pen against 
my personal enemies. Besides, a law-suit of such deep im- 
port as yours, requires a tone which I sincerely desire I may 
neyer have to employ against any one. There is my profes- 
sion of faith. I am as sensible as possible of all the polite 
and obliging things you say; but although I have infinite 
esteem for the mental strength which maintains the unfor- 
tunate in their oppression, it was not without some grief that 
I saw so much wit, grace, and gaiety shining in the midst of 
so great a misfortune, and issuing from so sad a place as 
that which you inhabit. 

"The feeling which guides my pen will prove to you, 
better than all the liveliness in the world, how little I think 
of exhibiting any to your disadvantage, and I have the 
honour to be, Madame, with respect, &c. 

" BbAUM ABCHAIS.*' 

Delayed by the numerous affairs which Beaumar- 
chais was directing all at once^ the last and decisive 
battle between the Count de La Blache and himself 
was decided at Aix, in July 1778. The author of 
'' The Barber of Seville/' accompanied by the faithful 

f2 
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Gudin, started for Provence ; lie was going at the 
same time to send two vessels off from Marseilles 
to the United States^ and to come to a conclusion 
at Aix with the most determined of his adver- 
saries. 

The Memorials published in Provence by Beau- 
marchais have been reprinted in his works^ so tliat 
we need not occupy ourselves with them. In the 
midst of many inequalities they contain passages 
which are not inferior to the best which occur in the 

« 

Memorials against Goezman; the general tone is so 
audacious^ that in spite of the cleverness^ it some- 
times borders upon the boastful. We feel that we 
are reading the production of a man who is conscious 
of his power, who is directing important operations, 
who enjoys great celebrity, and considers his social 
importance as equals at least, to that of a marSchal de 
camp. There are some pages, the opening, for in- 
stance, of the Memorial entitled le Tartar e h la 
legion, in which the style of the satirical pamphlet, 
with all its merits and defects, is adopted in a mas- 
terly manner, and which recall the most severe, ani- 
mated, daring specimens of the class. 

The town of Aix appeared, then, to be predestined 
as the scene of celebrated law-suits. In the same 
place where Mirabeau was soon to make the first 
outbursts of his eloquence heard, was seen to glitter 
the sparkling verve of the author of " The Barber of 
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Seville," of the conqueror of the Maupeou Parlia- 
ment. In vain had the Count' de La Blache sur- 
rounded himself by six advocates, and prepared his 
victory long beforehand; Beaumarchais' pen acted 
rapidly on the proven9al heads. At the expiration of 
a few days the public were gained over. " You have 
turned the whole town," said his solicitor to him. 
His triumph was complete, and a final judgment 
freed him for ever from the Count de La Blache. 
The intoxicating effect of this triumph, after so many 
years of uncertainty and struggles, and the pro- 
ven9al enthusiasm with which he was received, are 
described by an eye-witness, in an unpublished letter 
written from Aix by Gudin, and which appears to 
us sufficiently interesting to be reproduced. 

" D'Aix, July 23, 1778. 
** Beaamarchais has at last gained his aetion at Aix. The 
case has been decided nnanimonsly in his favour, with ex- 
penses and damages, Xe Falcoz * bein^ upset in all his de- 
mands and claims as unfounded and calumnious ; this word 
is in the judgment. The affair has been examined and dis- 
cussed here with particular attention, and the questions of 
law have been treated with a clearness and depth which must 

* M. de La Blache was named Faloos de La Blache. In now tak- 
ing leave of this obstinate antagonist of Beaamarchaas, as we do not al- 
together espoiue the quarrels of the author of ** The Barber of Seville," 
we must state that Count Falcoz de La Blache, who belonged, by the 
father's side, to a distinguished family in Dauphin^, afterwards 
figured honourably in the constituent assembly^ as deputy of the 
nobility of his province. 
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do honour to the bar of the town. Le Falcoz exhibited pro- 
digious activity and excessiye skill ; every day he went out 
at five o'clock in the morning, visited aU his judges, went 
round to his six advocates, and showed himself everywhere. 
Beaumarchais did quite the contrary ; he saw no one, he did 
not even go to his judges. I scolded him for it sometimes ; 
but he replied to me like the Misanthrope, ' Ma cause n'est« 
elle pas bonne P' By way of replying to one of Falcoz's pleas, 
which set forth, with inconceivable impudence, that Beau- 
marchais had never been connected with M. Duvemey, Beau- 
marchais let off at him the Memorial, which you must have 
received, ' Espouse ingenue,' &c. Le Falcoz, seconded by 
Ch&tillon and six advocates, having presented his petition to 
have the said Memorial burnt by the hands of the executioner, 
and having published an6ther Memorial, and another con- 
sultation, signed by the six, Beaumarchais replied to them 
by another document, which you are not yet acquainted with, 
entitled ' Le Tartare k la legion.' He treats them therein 
like a genuine Tartar, except that he ridicules them with 
more liveliness than there ever was in the whole of Scythia. 
While he was thus amusing himself, and laughing with his 
counsel, numerous advocates of the town communicated to 
him and his advocate, and even printed, statements which 
proved that he had on his side both the law and the autho- 
rity of all the commentators of laws. The judges maintained 
the most profound silence, and examined the affair with a 
severity calculated to confound all rash individuals. Our 
Tartar asked to be allowed to speak to his assembled judges 
and to communicate with them all together ; but as he claimed 
no advantage over his adversary, he asked the same favour 
for him. This was granted to them ; and as they both speak 
well, the two sittings were very interesting. But the lofti- 
ness, the confidence, the frank manner of stating facts, and 
the good reasons which our Tartar exhibited, could not fail to 
influence the minds of all, which were in no way dazzled by the 
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subtleness of his adversarj, who was heard after him. Pablic 
opinion, which had been prejudiced during the last two years 
by the publication of Falcoz's consultation, and during the last 
two months by his visits, his speeches, his uniform, his title, 
and his allegations, had been suddenly taken from him by the 
vigorous replies of the Tartar. There now only remained to 
him a weak party, composed of persons who were obstinately 
attached to the nobility, or to their own interests. The whole 
town, which lives upon law-suits, was in a state of expecta- 
tion and impatience. The judges were deliberating, the doors 
of the court were besieged ; the women, and all who were 
curious or interested about the matter, were beneath the long 
avenue of trees not far from the court ; the idlers filled the 
caf^s, which are on each side of this promenade. Le Falcos 
was in his drawing-room, which was well lighted up, and looks 
upon this avenue ; our friend was in a very distant quarter. 
Night approached, at last the doors of the court were opened, 
these words were heard : ' Beaumarchais has won.' A thou- 
sand voices repeated them, clapping of 'hands spread all 
along the walk, the windows and doors of Le Falcoz were 
suddenly closed, the multitude, with shouts and acclama- 
tions, reached the residence of our friend; men, women, 
the persons with whom he was acquainted, and those with 
whom he was not acquainted, embraced, felicitated, and con- 
gratulated him. This universal joy, these shouts, these 
transports affected him, tears overtook him, and at last, like 
a great child, he fell into our arms and fainted away. There 
was a general contest as to who should succour him, who 
should give him vinegar, a smelling bottle and air ; but, to 
use his Own words, 4;he sweet effects of joy do no harm ; he 
soon recovered, and we went together to see and thank the 
first president. This magistrate, with the noble severity of 
the head of an august tribunal, reproached him with the 
aggressiveness of his Memorials. He was right : as a man, 
one must approve of them ; as a magistrate, it is impossible 
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to do eo conBcicntioTisly. In fact, they had appeared bo 
lively to the Parliament, that it had been unable to avoid 
condemning the second to be torn np, not by the hand of an 
execationer, as this Falcoz desired, but by that of an ofiicer 
of the court, which is a very different thing. By way of 
teaching him to be so amusing another time, he was con- 
demned, in addition to the destruction of his Memorial, to 
give a thousand crowns to the poor of the town, and he has 
^ven them two thousand by way of congratulating them, he 
said, ' on having such good and virtuous magistrates.' Falcoz's 
Memorials have also been suppressed. On returning from 
the house of the first president, we found the same crowd at 
the door ; tambourines, flutes, and violins came in succession 
before and after supper. All the faggots of the quarter were 
heaped together and made into a bonfire. Persons of reading 
^d, as they passed beneath the windows : 

' Montrez H^raclius au peuple qui Pattend.' 

** The ladies who were in his apartments wished to enjoy 
the sight, and obliged oar friend to come to the window and 
not to be modestly cruel towards people who had shown him 
so much good will. The workmen of the town have com- 
posed a song in honour of him, in proven ^al patois, and sang 
it to him in a body beneath his windows. Every heart shared 
in his delight, and every one is enchanted with him and treats 
him as a celebrated man, to whose probity the justice which 
was his due has at length been paid." 

Not contented with celebrating the triumph of 

his friend in prose^ Gudin also wished to sing his 

praises in verse, and to his misfortune he did so. On 

his return to Paris, he composed a long epistle to 

Beaumarchais, the opening of which was as follows : 

" Thus the severe justice of the Parliament 
Has confounded the malice of thy enemies ; 
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They flattered themselyes, however, that their dark heart 
^ Which, of a tfile senator in unfortunate times 

Had inflnenced the venal balance. 
Would surprise the prudence of our true magistrates." 



> 



' This masterpiece, oontaining a hundred verses, 

was inserted in the French journal, the " Conrrier de 
^ FEurope,^' which was published in London, and 

• which changed the text, substituting for *Wile se- 

nator,^' '^ profane senate,'^ &c., so that the personal 
allusion to the judge Goezman, who had principally 
contributed to Beaumarchais' losing his first action 
against the Count de La Blache, became changed 
into an allusion to the whole of the Maupeou Par- 
liament. Now the greater part of the members 
of this judicial body, as has been already stated, on 
the dissolution of Parliament re-entered the grand 
council from which Maupeou had taken them. The 
grand council then was de facto, if not de jure, iden- 
tified with the Maupeou Parliament ; it had under- 
gone the attacks of the author of "The Barber," 
without saying a word, not daring to risk a quarrel 
with so rude a combatant, who had otherwise just 
causes of complaint against him ; but on hearing that 
the inoficnsive Oudin had taken the liberty of calling 
the defunct Maupeou Parliament " a profane senate," 
it took the opportunity o£ making an example and of 
thrashing Beaumarchais on the back of his friend. 
Beaumarchais was absent from Paris ; he had gone to 
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La Eochelle, whence he was sending oflf fresh vessels 
to the United States, when an order for his friend's 
arrest, which was issued without any previous notice, ' 
suddenly arrived and took the peaceful Gudin by sur- 
prise j but let him narrate his adventure himself, in 
which Beaumarchais will soon be seen to take a part. 

'* I was thinking of no harm," says Gudin, " and thought 
myself in perfect safety, when one day at my own house, 
sitting between my mother and my niece, I received a short 
note from Madame Denis, niece of the late M. de Yoltaire. 
She was very fond of me on account of the extreme attach- 
ment I had always had for her uncle. ' An order for your 
arrest,' she informed me, ' has just been issued by the grand 
council ; you are on the point of being taken, on account of 
some verses printed in the ''Courrier de TEurope." You 
have not an instant to lose.* 

" I did not lose one. I had read this note to myself, and 
leavmg the table without saying a word, I went into my 
dressing-room, dressed myself hastily, and took refuge with 
Beaumarchais. I read the note to Madame de Beaumarchais. 

I sent for my friend M. T , and M. Gen^e de Brochot, a 

very experienced lawyer. We held a council. My first care 
was to commission my friend to inform my mother of the 
strange visit she was about to receive from the officers of the 
grand council, and to explain it to her, to beg her not to be 
alarmed, and to reply that she did not know where I was, and 
that I was possibly with Beaumarchais at a hundred leagues 
distance from Paris. 

" Gen^e de Brochot advised me not to allow myself to be 
taken. ' These gentlemen of the grand council, hating Beau- 
marchais cordially as they do, might very well,' he said, * take 
vengeance for his Memorials upon his friend, and be Ycrj 
expeditious in condemning him, since they have begun by 
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issuing a warrant for his arrest without making anj acca8a« 
tion against him, which is a yiolation of aU laws.' 

" I took his advice, and with due deliberation, as soon as 
night had fallen, I went out by a little door which opened 
into a bye-street, and, well escorted by two or three friends, 
took refuge within the precints of the Temple. 

" This chateau, with its vast grounds, which Philippe le Bel 
took so scandalously from the Templars, and which was after 
wards given up to the Knights of Malta, was then, thanks to 
the privileges of this order, an asylum not for criminals, but 
for al] persons who, without having committed any grave 
offence, were, nevertheless, in some dilemma, such as being 
in debt, or the object of some exceptional accusation, such, in 
a word, as had happened to me.* 

" The custom was, on arriving, to inscribe one's name on 
the registers of the Bailiff of the Temple ; he asked me ' what 
cause had induced me to claim the privileges of the locality. 
Is it for debt P ' * I have no debts.* ' A duel P ' * My ene- 
mies, if I have any, have never attacked me except with their 
pens.' ' Some quarrel at cards — some affair with women P ' 
* I never play — ^I never either interfered with the peace of a 
family, or created a disturbance in a house of ill-fame.' ' For 
what reason, then P ' ' For some verses, which important per- 
sonages do not approve of ; verses printed, I know not how, 
in London, denounced, I know not why, in Paris, and 
which the grand council, without having any authority over 
books, or over what takes place in England, declares to be 
offensive to a tribunal which no longer exists, because they 
contain an eulogium on a man whom these equitable magis- 
trates would like never to have praised.' 

"He did not hesitate to grant me the asylum I de* 

* It is not very generally known that the quarter of the Temple, 
which now forme the principal quarter of the Paris old-clothes-men, 
was, in 1778, still a place of asylum. 
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manded. ' Bat,* he said, ' tke custom is, for those who come 
here to change their name ; what do you wish to be called P' 
' La Blanc, for I am spotless, and I claim still to be considered 
so, in spite of all the denunciators, and all the censors, either 
of the law-courts or of the journals, who are all somewhat 
inclined to form an opinion without sufficient previous infor- 
mation, in spite of its being required bj law and reason.' 
' Where will you reside P ' 'In the very small apartment 
which the beautiful Madame de Goodville occupies, within 
your precincts.* * You will not be badly off here ; she is 
a very beautiful woman, and possesses much wit.'* I 
in fact found in her company the most agreeable asylum 
man was ever destined to meet with in this world ; she waa 
in the Temple for her debts, and we did not cease laugh- 
ing when we thought we were lodging together, she, by 
a decree of the ChUtelet, and I by a decree of the grand 
council.' 

" This appeared so amusing to us, that the day afterwards 
we wrote about it to M. de Sartines, with whom she was very 
well acquainted; we sent him some rather droll epigrams 
which we composed together about my affair. We were not 
anxious to conceal either my conduct or my retreat from the 
minister or his friend the lieutenant of police, and we con- 
tinued our little clandestine correspondence during the en- 
tire period of my seclusion. 

" Beaumarchais, on his return to Paris, heard of my ad- 
venture, was justly indignant, came to fetch me, and took m^ 
to his house, ' You may be sure,' he said to me, ' that they 
will not arrest you either in my carriage or in my house.* 

* It seems to us that the ingenuonB Gudin, who was just speaking 
to us of his virtae, Ib now exhibiting a great deal of levity. Appa- 
rently, this Madame Qoodville, whose habitation he shared, waa^ on 
her side, a woman of light conduct, from whose influence he derives 
this slightly conceited tone, which is rather unusual with him. 
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*' He went to see M. de Maorepas, and told liim that I was 
about to make a complaint to the Parliament against the 
grand council ; that as my affair compromised one of these 
two great tribunals with the other, it would cause a still 
greater noise than his own. ' That is not the thing to do/ 
replied the Count de Maurepas, * and we will soon annul this 
decree ah irato,' " 

At the end of some days^ indeed^ Beaumarchais had 
rescaed friend Gudin from his predicament^ and no- 
thing represents his position at this epoch better than 
the tone of his letters to the ministers^ and particu- 
larly to the keeper of the seals. 

*' Monseigneur," he writes to him, "I have the honour 
to send you the petition addressed to the King's Council by 
my friend M. Gudin de la Brenellerie, who unites with the 
most attractive genius the simplicity of a child, of Candide, 
and whom, as protector of letters in France, you would 
esteem worthy of all your benevolence, if he had, moreover, 
the honour of being known to you." 

Gudin ohtained^ in the first instance^ his proyi- 
sional liberty ; and Beaumarchais continued his efforts 
in the following letter : — 

" Paris, December 28, 1778. 

" Monseigneur, — ^In retoming you my very humble thanks 
far the provisional liberty which the king has granted to M. 
Gudin de la Brenellerie, permit me to solicit a final decree 
for quashing and annulling the strange decree of the grand 
council. 

"This tribunal, more strange even than its decree, had 
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ordered its officers to make a minute search through all the 
papers of my friend, in order to try to find something^ which 
would give it a hold upon me ; they have proved that this was 
the case ; but finding nothing of mine at his house, excepting 
an engraving of my portrait, they were foolish enough in de- 
scribing, even to the glasses, frames, and print, which orna- 
mented his room, to put in the annotation to the engravings 
these words : * and especially a print, representing M, Caron 
de Beaumarchais* 

** * Certainly, my dear huissier thou art right,* I said, when 
I read the word * especially/ My portrait is * especially * a 
souvenir of the most cruel reproach that could be made to 
the wretched tribunal with which the grand council is good- 
natured enough to identify itself. It is myself, then, ' espe- 
cially* Monseigneur, whom these gentlemen are pursuing in 
the person of my friend. 

'* If I had had to plead the cause of M. Gudin before them, 
as good a logician as they are unjust magistrates, I should have 
addressed to them three Latin expressions : ' Is it as grand 
council, gentlemen, that you attack me P I hold no office 
under your jurisdiction, nescio vos! Is it as the natural 
judges of printed works P You are not the Parliament ; non 
bis in idem. Is it, in fine, as the sad manes of a buried 
Parliament P What do you wish of me, plaintive shades P 
non mortui laudahunt me, Domine; so much for the deceased : 
Neque omnes qui descendunt in infemum ; so much for those 
who defend it.* 

" If they had considered that my defence showed too much 
levity, I would have replied to them in a more serious strain, 
that it showed much less than the indiscreet decree by which 
they had arrogated the right of interfering with the person 
and liberty of a citizen. 

" Monseigneur, you owe it to the king*s justice, to your 
own, and above all to your love of peace, to prevent once for 
all this restless tribunal from perpetually finding subjects for 
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quarrels abont jurisdiction between the Parliament of Paris 
and itself. 

" I am with the profoundest respect, Monseigneur, &c., 

"Gabon de Beatjmabchais." 

In the same month in whicli Beaumarchais de- 
layed for a moment his operations as a fitter-out of 
ships, in order to snatch his friend Gudin from the 
claws of the grand council, he received from Aix the 
following letter, which will give us an idea of the 
moral and intellectual state of a young girl of the 
eighteenth century, who has made too deep a study 
of the " Nouvelle Heloise/' 

" D*Aix, December 1, 1778. 
■ " A young person overwhelmed beneath the weight of her 
sorrows* addresses you in search of consolation. Your heart, 
which is known to her, eniboldens her in taking the step 
which, she ventures upon, and which would appear unbe- 
coming if she had addressed any one but yourself. But, are 
you not M. de Beaumarchais, and am I not to hope that you 
will deign to take up my case, and direct the conduct of a 
young girl who is without experience P I am, myself, this 
unfortunate person who comes to you to pour her troubles 
into your bosom ; deign to open it to me, allow yourself to 

be moved by the narration of my sufferiDgs Ah, 

if there are hard hearts, yours is not of the number. 

" You will be doubtless astonished. Sir, that without hav- 
ing the honour of being known to you, I address myself to 
you in a direct manner ; but only accuse yourself if you have 
gained the good-will of every one. There is not one sensitive 
heart who, in reading you, has not been filled with admira- 
tion, and felt as if drawn towards you by an inyincible attrac- 
tion. You behold in myself one of your most zealous ad- 
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mirers. What prayers have I not uttered for yoii, at a time 
when you had every thing to fear from the injustice of men I 
Why can I not represent to you the joy I felt on learning 
that the justice you deserved had at last been rendered to 
youP 

"Shall I tell you, Sir, that I feel a confidence in you, 
which is not ordinary P You cannot be offended by it ; my 
heart tells me to follow its inspirations. It tells me that you 
will not refuse me your assistance. Yes, you will help m^, 
you will sustain oppressed innocence ; it is to you this glory 
belongs. I am forsaken by a man to whom I have sacrificed 
myself. I find myself the victim of seduction without 
having abandoned myself to it. I confess with tears, and 
not with blushes, that I have yielded to love, to sentiment, 
but not to vice and licentiousness, which is so common in 
this depraved century. I have deplored, even in the arms of 
my lover, the loss I was imdergoing. The more tears I 
shed over this painful sacrifice, the more merit I appeared to 
have in consummating it. Yes, I venture to say, that in th& 
very bosom of love I have preserved the purity of my heart." 

Here the young girl in question devotes herself, 
with details too animated to bear reproduction, to the 
development of a sophism, imitated from Rousseau, 
which consists in demonstrating that she is more 
virtuous in intention, in proportion as she has been 
less virtuous in fact. 

" I have struggled a long time,*^ she says, " I was 
unable to conquer myself. The cruel privation im- 
posed upon me has lasted too long. Live five 
years without seeing a man one adores, ah ! it is 
not in nature to do so.^^ Sut obedience to the *^ laws 
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of nature '' has produced a social result of the most 
lamentable kind. 

^ I enjoyed a certain respect," she adds ; " he has deprived 
me of it. I am only seventeen, and am already rained in 
reputati<Mi. With a pure heart and virtuous inclinations, I 
am to be despised by every one. I cannot bring my- 
self to such an idea, it overwhelms me and drives me to 
despair. No, I will not be Uie victim of the knave who was 
base enough to take advantage of so much love. What in- 
gratitude t From the age of twelve I had devoted to him my 
most tender affbctions. I would have shed the very last 
drop of my blood to insure his happiness. Alas ! I feel that 
ke is yet dear to me. I cannot live without him. He must 
be my husband, and shall ! If I were free, I should at this 
moment be at the foot of the throne. My youth, my mis- 
Ibrtunes, my face, which is not disagreeable, everything, 
vould. plead for me ; but imprisoned, so to speak, by a 
father and mother, who will never lose sight of me, I can 
undertake nothing without their consent. God save them 
Irom ever knowing of my adventure I I should be lost ', and 
besides, they would oppose my designs. What should I 
become? Ah, Sir, lend me your aid, extend to me your 
generous hand, make consolation and hope revive in my 
oppressed heart. I do not wish to cause any trouble to my 
deceiver ; no, I love him too much. I should desire to make 
my complaint at the foot of the throne. If you deign to 
assist me, I have every hope. You have influence. Sir ; you 
know^ the minister, he treats you with consideration. Who, 
indeed, could refuse that consideration which is so justly due 
to youP Teli him. Sir, that a young person who implores 
your assistance, implores his protection, that she groans and 

sighs night and day ; she asks only for justice 

As I wish my parents not to be made acquainted with my 
intention, I only know of one thing which could serve my 

VOL. III. O 
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purpose, which is to obtain a lettre de cachet for taking me 
to YersailleB alone, only with the permission, if this fsToar 
were granted to me, of taking a lady's maid. I am getting <m 
rery qniddy, yon will say ; but a person who loves, thinks 
of everything. I hear marriage mentioned. Ifhe.mames^ 
what will become of me. I can make no oppositioiL to it X 
can <»ly put forward my love. He does not appear to be 
snfSciently sensible of it, ibr me to hope I can touch his 
heart. I think, however, I may say, without presumption, 
that I am not unworthy of his affection. He must, after all, 
do me justice. He only opposes to my happiness, my for^ 
tune ; this is not sufficiently considerable to arrange his 
affiurs, which are not in very good order. He has no aver* 
sion for me. There is nothing in me to inspire it. The only 
crime of which I have been guilty towards him, is that of loving 
bim too much. Do not abandon me. Sir : I place my destiny 
in your hands ! Deign to pronounce my sentence ; deign to 
restore me to life. You alone can make me value an existence 
which my sorrows cause me to detest. If you do me the 
favour of answering me, you must have the kindness to ads> 
dress your letter to M. Yitalis, Hue du Grand-Horloge, at 
Aiz, and above the address, simply : to Mademoiselle Ninon. 
You will kindly pardon me. Sir, if I still conceal my name 
from you. Do not attribute it, I implore you, to a want of 
confidence on my part. I am aware of your probity. I 
know, yes, I know that I have nothing to fear ; but a fear^ 
a certain fear which I cannot overcome, which I cannot define, 
still holds me back. You have acquaintances in Aiz. I am very 
Fell known there. In small towns people hear everything ; you 
know how spiteful they are. I beg of you to admit no one into 
the secret which I have taken the liberty of confiding to yoo. 
"Not knowing your address, I ask M. Mathieu* for it; 
who, firom my maintaining an incognito, made some difficult 
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iies about giving it to me. He might write to yoa to Hus* 

effect ; you are well acquainted with him I 

flhoidd be afraid of offending yon, if I were to finiah. ■ No, 
B0, 1 haye notibing to apprehend firom yon. 

** Sir, I have the honour to be, wiUi feelmgs of the most 
perfect consideration, 

'* Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

"Niiroir." 

Qnly imagine such a letter falling suddenly^ from 
two hundred leagues distance, into the hands of a 
man of forty-six^ a man who was more occupied than 
any other person in France and Navarre^ a man who 
has to hold conferences every morning with minis- 
ters> who has forty ships on the seas, who is carrying 
on a contest against the actors, who is preparing a 
pamphlet against the English Government, who is 
engaged in establishing the Bank of Discount and 
the Chaillot Fire Engine, who is contemplating an 
edition of Yoltaire, who is conducting a dozen enter- 
prises at the same time. For a certainty such a man 
will throw the lamentations of an unknown young 
girl into the waste-paper basket. Nothing of the 
kind I Beaumarchais finds time for everything. Here 
is his answer to Mademoiselle Ninon. 

" Paris, December 19, 1778. 
** If, my young unknown, you are the author of the letter I 
have received firom you, I must conclude that your wit is 
equal to your sensibility ; but your position and your grief 
are as weU represented in this letter as the service you expect 
from me is the contrary. .Your heart deceives you when it 

g2 
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eonnsels you to take so violent a step as that yon would ren* 
tare to undertake; and although your misfortune may secretly 
interest all persons of feeling, it does not belong to a class for 
which a remedy can be sought at the foot of the throne*. 
Accordingly, amiable and witty Ninon, you must giye up a 
plan the inutility of which would be evident to you, were it 
not for your inexperience. But let us see in what manner I 
can serve you. A half confession leads to nothing, and if the 
true circumstances were told to me in a very frank avo\Tal, 
they might perhaps suggest the means of removing the ob- 
stacles which separate your lover from so charming a girl ; 
vbut remember that while asking me to keep the secret, you 
have not told me anything. If you sincerely think me as 
honourable a man as you say, you should not hesitate to con- 
fide to me your name, that of your lover, his calling, your 
own, his disposition, his kind of ambition, and the difference 
in fortune which seems to keep him away from the girl whom, 
he has deceived. It is also necessary that I should know 
what you expect to gain from your parents by remaining 
silent, or by making a confession to them. Among whom does 
your deceiver live P On what point do you think he can be 
attacked? In selecting me for your advocate, you must 
also think me worthy of being your confessor. What cir- 
cumstances can have caused his absence for five years P 
How did you see one another again P By what hope, by 
what promises were you induced to grant the last favours ? 
The idea of concealing a friend in order to render him wit- 
ness of his triumph, gives me a slight horror for the person 
who still inspires you with love.* Thoughtlessness, can be 
pardoned in a young man ; he may be brought round by a 
thousand means ; but, ma belle, what can be said to a man 
whose heart is atrocious, to a man who has delighted in 

* An allmnon to a piece of infkmy, which Mademoiselle Ninon 
accused her lover of having designed, and the details of which I have 
suppressed in her long letter. 
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dishonoiiriiif^ one who had accorded him her inreference, and 
who had given herself up to him on the faith of his love and 
honour P This joxmg man appears to me equally unworthy of 
your regrets and of our united efforts, whatever they might 
be. Look at the matter yourself, exert your strength against 
80 ill-placed an inclination. Virtue does not consist in lavish- 
ing love upon an unworthy object, but in overcoming the love 
we feel for an object which is unworthy. For the rest, I can 
only apply general precepts to a particular misfortune, all the 
details of which are unknown to me. 7our happiness will 
perhaps proceed from your very imprudence ; your unworthy 
lover can derive no real advantage from any trace of your 
weakness. I am supposing, moreover, that he has no letters 
of yours. Forget him, my fair client ; and may this unhappy 
experience of yourself, keep you on your guard against any 
other seduction of the same kind ; or if your little heart, led 
away by the charm of the past, is disinclined to the aus- 
terity of such advipe, open to me this heart entirely, and let 
me see if, after considering all the circumstances, I can derive 
from them any consolation to offer you, any prospect which 
you may find useful and agreeable. 

** I promise you the most thorough discretion, and I con* 
elude, without addressing you any compliment, because the 
frankest manner is most likely to inispire you with the confi- 
dence. Btit conceal nothing from me. 

** Bbaumabchais*** 

Mademoiselle Ninon wished for nothing more than 
to solace ber poor heart. She addressed to Beaa« 
marehais an avalanche of letters^ some of which were 
not less than twelve pages long ; she tells her own 
name^ the name of her seducer^ and narrates the 
whole of her little romance with a strange mixture of 
iiaavet^^ precocity, sometimes effrontery, sensibility, 
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wit and volubility* This proYen9aIe girl of seT^iteen 
appears truly saturated With the ''Nouvelle Helc&e;^^ 
she makes use of similar exclamations. '^ Fatal 
house/^ she says^ speaking of the house in which she 
first saw her lover^ ''thou art the cause of all my 
misfortunes !'' She also exhibits the same contradic- 
tions ; she chooses to make confessions on the most 
delicate subjects^ by protesting incessantly that if she 
has departed firom the path of virtue^ it has euaUed 
her to feel all the more the value of a pure and vir- 
tuous heart. '' Beloved innocence/' she cries, ''what 
has become of you ? Can I have lost you ? Oh I 
no, no. I have searched to the innermost comer of 
my heart, it is too sensitive, but it is still pure. In 
mercy. Sir, do not think it corrupt.*' 

In these letters, which are of an unequal and very 
singular tone, there is a sort of reflection of Rous- 
seau's novel. We see the false conception of the 
Oenevese philosopher, which while leading astray the 
head of a very gifted young girl, becomes combined 
with sincere and ingenuous impulses which make us 
feel an attachment for her. Thus speaking of her lover, 
she writes : " I ^aw him constantly. What progress a 
love, with which I was not yet acquainted, was making 
in my heart I So young, ought I not to have been ex- 
empt fix>m it ? At the age of twelve, ought so terrible a 
passion to be known ?" Further on we find her saying 
with naivete, " This man had the heart of a tiger I 
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and again^ '' Ah t Sir, the critical moment is now ar« 
riving j^' and all this is interspersed with philosophical 
reflections, in which Rousseau always appears under 
the form of a little Proven9ale girl of seventeen^ 
Thus, for instance, in order to justify her grand plan 
of leaving her father and mother to go to Versailles, 
and speak to the king, she wrote to Beaumarchais 
the following letter, in which I only suppress those 
passages whose naivet^ is rather too daring. There 
are always some of these passages in Mademoiselle 
Ninon^s letters. 

• 

••Ak, January 35, 1779. 
" What a painful task, Sir, I have to fulfil ! I have to 
justify a step which appears to you devoid of prudence and 
good sense ; I have to convince you of the importance of the 
design which you discountenance. FresumptuouB girl, how 
great is ^j rashness, and what am I undertaking I Attempt 
to justify what you, you. Sir, have condemned ! Ah, never 
mind ! I will write it. You will permit me P You will 
pardon meP Come, then, I am reassured. In the first place, 
I should not hare undertaken what I dared to communicate 
to you, for myself alone. Three objects attracted me to the 
foot of the throne* The glory of my king, that of my sex, 
and my own reputation. We have too long been the unfor- 
tunate victims of the perfidy of men. Their despotism in- 
creases more and more every day, and what is more cruel is, 
that they succeed Jby their seductions, in making us both 
saerificers and victims. To whom do we sacrifice ourselves P 
Is it to men P No, to savages, who take advantage and ridicule 
incessantly the weakness and credulity of a sex which 
adores them in spite of the cruel persistence with which 
they persecute it They no longer blush at anything. They 
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will not blush to employ ererj means to seduce a Tir- 
tuous girl whom they ought to respect. They force her 
away from yirtue, which before knowing them she cher- 
ished and revered. And what is the reward for so pain- 
ful a sacrifice ? The disdain which they heap upon us ; that is 
all we have to hope for, let us expect nothing more. Ho- 
nour ! what is that to them P a vain chimera. Honour, what 
a fine word ! It sounds well to the ear, but how little does 
it fill the heart. There is no honour, it no longer exists. 
Where is that happy time when a girl could make a ram- 
part of her lorer himself, in which he deigned to be the sup- 
port of her virtue P • We were respected ; this is the case no 
longer. We have no longer any lovers, we have only un- 
worthy suborners. 

''It is licentiousness which has dosed all hearts to us. 
They have begun by being libertines ', how nrach it is to be 
feared, that they will end by being villains. It was thus the 
decline of Some commenced, and what caused itP Luxury ; 
yes, there lies the source of all vices, there lies the origin of 
so many irregularities, there lies all that corrupts so many 
hearts formed for virtue; there, in fine. Sir, are the rea- 
sons which have sufficed to induce me to undertake a step 
which I should never have executed without the assistance of 

* Here again Mademoiselle Ninon plunders the ** liirouyelle 
Heloise." Julie also, after having with the most marvelloiis readi- 
ness confessed her delirinm to Saint-Prenx, pretends that it is he who 
ought to undertake to supply virtue to her : " Ton will become," she 
says to him, ** my safegpiard, you will protect my person against my 
own heart.** Pitiable sophism \ which would tend to take away from 
the woman precisely the only advantage she has over the man, as long 
as she has not been corrupted by him, that is to say, the power of re- 
sisting the impulses of the senses. Wlu^t would woman be, deprived 
of this prerogative of delicacy and modesty ? A being in all respects' 
weaker than man, and as such condemned to serve for his play*, 
thinfc 
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others. Now condenm me : I shall not be the less submissire 
to whatever you may decide." 

Whether the somewhat wordy dissertation of this 
little philosopher in petticoats^ made Beaumarchais 
think that it would be too diffictdt a task to bring 
such an excitable girl to reason^ or whether the 
labours which were pressing upon him on all sides 
prevented him from following up this strange corre- 
spondence^ it is at all events certain that he ceased 
to reply to the long letters of Mademoiselle Ninon, 
.She then addressed to him the most grievous re- 
proaches; but what was to be done? War had just 
broken out between France and England, Beaumar- 
chais, who had contributed his share towards bringing 
about this result, was fully engaged in the conflict ; 
he was preparinor political Memorials, and fitting out 
vessels; where was he to find time for answering the 
confidential communications of Mademoiselle Ninon ? 
It appears, however, that these letters had interested 
him, for he classified them himself in a packet, on 
which he has written in his own hand, "Letters 
from Ninon, or afikir of my young client, who was 
unknown to me" 

Mademoiselle Ninon, who was seventeen in 1778, 
is perhaps living now ; she is ninety-five years of age ; 
she goes out to warm herself a little in the sim, on 
the Cours at Aix, bent double and leaning on a stick, 
she does not even remember that she once loved with 
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wild passion a young Lovelace^ who was collector at 
the salt depdt^ or if she does remember it^ she says 
what Benjamin Constant said^ when entering upon 
bis old age : '^ Of what use is it now to live ? What 
is life when we can no longer be loved ?'^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BBAI7MARCHAIS AND THB WAR OP INDEPENDENCE. — 
PRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 1775. — BEAUMARCHAIS 
AND WILKES. — MEMORIAL TO THE KING. — THB OPPO** 
9ITION IN ENGLAND — BEAUMARCHAIS TO THE KING, 

— BEAUMARCHAIS SUPPORTED BY THE MINISTRY. 

THE MINISTRY'S PIRST GRANT. 

Ajf ONG all tbe French writers who have spoken of 
Beaumarchais in connexion with one of the greatest ' 
events of modem times, thewar of Americanlndepend- 
ence^ I only know of one who has had even a vague 
idea of the share taken by the author of '' The Bar- 
ber of Seville'^ in that event. All the others content 
themselves with saying that he sent ammunition and 
arms secretly^ to the insurgent colonies. In the 
edition of Beaumarchais' works^ publishedin 1809^ by 
Gudin^ almost aU the documents relating to this por* 
tion of his life have been voluntarily suppressed. The 
heirs of the author of '^ The Barber of Seville'' were 
then carrying on with the United States^ a law-suit 
which was not finally settled until 1835. In face of 
the arguments which were made use of for not paying 
the debt contracted with Beaumarchaisj it would have 
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been imprudent to publish these documents ; by rais- 
ing, the position of the negotiator, and exhibiting him 
no longer as a m^re speculator, but also as a pro- 
moter and agent of the French policy, there was at 
the same time a risk of their giving some appearance 
of justice to the ill-foimded objections of the United 
States' Government. Beaumarchais' influence, then, 
in the transactions which brought about the American 
war has remained almost unknown in France. On 
the other hand, various works have been published in 
the United States against Beaumarchais' claim, smd 
consequently against himself> in which some facts 
are mixed up with a great many errors^ and which 
prove that nations, like individuals, are not always 
distinguished by their gratitude. At present there is 
no harm in setting forth exactly, without exaggerating 
it, but at the same time without lessening it or change 
ing its character, the part pl&yed by Beaumarchais^ 
in one of the most important acts of Louis XYI. 

The writer whom I pointed out above as having had 
some vague idea as to what this part was, is the Dukd 
de L^vis, who in his " Souvenirs and Portraits/' ia 
treating of the rupture between England and France^ 
in reference to the United States under the Maurepas 
Ministry in 1778, wrote the following lines : '^ A wise 
ministry would have profited by thc^ embarrassed 
position of the English to increase our fleet without 
endangering it, and Louis XYL, whose disposition 
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was pacific^ would easily have entered into these views. 
He would have waited with patience for the develop- 
ment of a large maritime force^ capable of making his 
power respected in the two worlds. This prudent 
system was counteracted by the influence which Beau- 
marchais exercised on M. de Maurepas. This man, 
more famous in literature than in politics, nevertheless 
had rather a large share in the war of Independence.'' 
Hitherto^ if we except the question of opinion^ which 
we will examine presently, the facts set forth by M. 
de Levis are correct; but what follows is a gross 
error, a strange confusion of dates and circumstances. 
This is what the Duke de Levis adds: ^^Beaumar- 
chais had purchased at the lowest price, in Holland, 
an immense quantity of guns, not less than sixty 
thousand, and had sold them on credit to the agents 
of the Americans. If they succumbed, his claim 
became lost with their liberty. The skilful author of 
^ Figaro,' who had found access to M. de Maurepas, 
and who amused him by his sallies, succeeded in de- 
termining him to commence hostilities.^' It was^ 
scarcely worth while to have shown such correct in- 
formation just before^ in order to confound two things 
which have not the least connexion : the policy of 
France in the American question, which lasted from 
1 775 to 1778, and the purchase of sixty thousand guns 
by Beaumarchais in Holland, fourteen years later, in 
1792, and which were purchased not *for the United 
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States, who had then no longer any need for them, 
but for France, and which consequently had nothing 
to do with the American affair. Under the Maurepas 
Ministry, Beaumarchais had not to buy guns in Hoi" 
land, for the excellent reason, that he took them from 
the government arsenals. Accordingly, the infer-' 
toces which M. de L6vis draws fix>m the purchase of 
the guns, fall to the ground with the fact itself. 

The author of '^ Souvenirs et Portraits '' is no 1^ 
deceived when, in criticising M. de Maurepas^ policy, 
which, according to him, was suggested by Beaumar* 
chais, he says the following : *^ If M. de Maurepas 
had been more clever, he would have sent the Ameri* 
cans abundant and secret assistance, but he would 
never have come to a rupture, which the English 
themselves were anxious to avoid. In this manner 
he would have prolonged a ruinous war between the 
mother country and the colonies : while economising 
the resources of France, he would have exhausted 
those of her eternal rival.'' We shall prove on the 
contrary that the system of secret, if not abundant 
assistance, which M. de Levis reproaches the French 
ministry with not having practised, was precisely the 
one which was adopted through the influence of 
Beaumarchais; that this system was maintained a» 
long as it could be, but that a period soon arrived 
when to continue it became impossible, and when it 
became necessary to choose between a war against 
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England reconciled with America, or an aUiance with 
America against England. From 1774 to 1778 the 
French policy on the question which occupies us, went 
through three distinct phases, which succeeded one 
another as a matter of necessity : First, absolute neu-> 
trality, in expectation of events; secondly, secret 
support ; thirdly, open alliance. We shall see Beau- 
marchais eichausting himself in efforts to drag our 
policy from the first to theseoond phase, which was to 
produce the third, and we shall see him succeed in it ; 
but if he succeeded, it was not alone, as M. de L^vis 
said, because he amused M. de Maurepas in his old 
age by his sallies ; he brought something disc to the 
question besides sallies. M. de Maurepas, in spite of 
his influence, did not in himself constitute the whole 
government ; the department of foreign affairs was at 
that time intrusted to a minister, M. de Yergennes, 
whom history, perhaps, does not appreciate at his 
full value, because he did not occupy himself in get* 
ting his praises celebrated, but who was none the less 
for that, one of the most enlightened, wise, and firm 
ministers France ever had. M. de Yei^ennes was 
not a man to let himself be taken by sallies. 

To consider another point, Louis XYI., the most 
upright of kings, was strongly averse to making use 
of the underhand schemes which are sanctioned in 
politics, even towards a rival power which, to gain an 
advantageous end, did not always trouble itself about 
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the morality of the means. For such a king and sudh 
a mihister to determine on intrusting Beaumarchais 
with the dangerous and delicate operation, of which 
we haye to give an account^ it was necessary^ on the 
one hand^ that the exigencies of the situation should 
be in accordance with his arguments^ and^ on the 
other hand^ that both should have some confidence, 
not only in the wit, but in the capacity, sagacity, and 
prudence of the person who received such a mission 
from them. 

What was the position of France in relation to 
England, at the period when the quarrel between the 
American colonies and the mother country broke 
out? Its situation was deplorable; the disastrous 
seven years' war had benefited England alone. 
During these seven years' hostilities mora than nine 
hundred thousand men had perished by land and 
sea, without reckoning the victims of the ravages 
and miseries which war brings in its train — and at 
the termination of this long struggle, no alteration 
was made in the limits of the continental powers. 
England alone had gained at our expense in her co- 
lonies and commerce. By the fatal treaty of 1763^ 
we had to give up to her Canada, the Isle of Cape 
Breton, the Islands of Grenada, St.Vincent, Dominica, 
and Tobago, besides Senegal ; our Indian possessions 
were ruined, and to complete the iusult, England had 
forced us to raze the fortifications of Dunkirk, and to 
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submit for ever to the presence of an English com* 
missioner^ without whose authorisation it was not 
permitted to move a single paving-stone on the quays 
or harbour of a French city. This last article of the 
treaty of 1763 had remained on the heart of France 
as a bitter insult ; and it is pleasing to see^ in an un- 
published despatch from M. de Vergennes to M. de 
Guines^ a lively feeling of the shock inflicted on the 
national pride by this odious stipulation. We can 
perceive in it a noble desire to efface this shame^ 
which was indeed effaced by the American war. 

*' You know/' writes the minister to his ambassa- 
dor, in July 1775, ''the jealous sensitiveness with 
which this article, so humiliating to France, is re- 
garded, and the abuse to which the English ministers 
have only too often turned it for our mortification.^' 
The tone of English diplomacy was indeed that of the 
conqueror's ; it was harsh, readily arrogant, and bore 
the vindictive stamp of the policy of Lord Chatham. 

It was impossible, in such a situation, for Frandie 
and its government, not to look with a certain in- 
terest upon the quarrel which had long been entered 
into between the colonies and England upon the 
question of taxation, as it gradually became more 
bitter, and assumed a graver and ^ver aspect. The 
rigorous measures adopted in 1774 by the English 
ministry against the town of Boston, made America 
pass from opposition to contest ; but it still seemed 
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scarcely possible that the moyement could not be te^: 
pressed^ and that ine^^perienced and unarmed militift 
would make head against the English troops. If the 
opposition in England made use of this rebellion, and' 
exaggerated its importance^ in order to attack the 
ministry of Lord North, it did not itself believe the*, 
danger was serious. As for the ministerial party, it 
saw nothing in it but an insignificant disturbance.* 
The French government thought then, first of all, 
lijce every one, that the quarrel would end by being 
promptly suppressed, and followed by some conces« 
sions. However, it was necessary for it to be well 
informed as to the progress and effect of events, and 
it could only acquire this information at London. 
The French ambassador at London was then the 
Count, afterwards the Duke de Guines, a man of wit 
and pleasure, but of very ordinary capacity, whose 
information, derived as it was from the English min- 
isters^ and accepted without being verified, inspired 
but little confidence. Hence it was necessary for the 
French government to have recourse to every source 
of information, and to send various agents to London. 
Beaumarchais, as was his custom, put himself foN 
ward; he had given satisfaction by the skill with 
which he had treated the affair of d'Eon*s papers, 
which had been standing over several years. Thia 
affair, not being yet completely terminated, presented 
a natural pretext for sending him to London, where het 
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bad the advantage of being intimate at the same time 
with the most opposite parties. It will be remem 
bered that ten years previously, in the course of his 
residence in Spain^ he had been the favourite of Lord 
Bochford^ who was then ambassador at Madrid^ and 
a great musical amateur : Beaumarchais used to sing 
duets with him^ and had always kept up his intimacy 
with him as much as possible. Now in 1775^ Lord 
Rochford happened to be minister of foreign affairsN 
in Lord North's cabinet, and Lord Rochford was ) 
not a model of discretion^ to judge by the following / 
lines^ which I extract from a despatch^ wherein M. 
de Yerg^nnes characterises, the English minister, 
with his prudent and calm manner : " If/' he writes, 
*^ the idea we have formed of Lord Rochford is cor- 
rect, it cannot be difficult to make him say more than 
he intends.'' Beaumarchais, in fact, knew very easily 
how to make Lord Rochford speak out. It is true 
that this minister was replaced at the end of 1775, 
but he always remained a very influential man, living 
on terms of intimacy with Oeoi^ III., and conse- 
quently well worth listening to. 

Beautnarchais was not less intimate with the de- 
mocrat, or rather the demagogue, Wilkes, a personage 
who was notvery worthy of the influence he exercised 
for several years; but who at this time, as mayor of 
London, was moving and directing the masses at will. 

Wilkes had ardently embraced the cause of the fsolo* 

h2 
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nies^ which he made the subject of vigorous attacks 
against Lord North^s cabinet. At his house Beau- 
marchais met all the Americans who came to England 
to take the part of the insurgents^ or to observe the 
progress of aflFairs. At the epoch at which we have 
arrived (1775)^ the colonies had not yet completely 
broken with the mother country ; but the first con- 
gress that was held at Philadelphia^ while repeUine 
the notion of a separation^ had nevertheless held it 
out in perspective as a threat, in case England should 
not do justice to the lawful complaints of the colonies. 
The ministry had replied to the Americans by send- 
ing troops, and adopting rigorous measures. A royal 
proclamation declared them guilty of rebellion. A 
bill was brought in, by which it was ordered that 
they should be treated as enemies, and all their ships 
chased. These acts produced the most lively discus- 
sions. Wilkes called for the heads of ministers, who 
were crushed beneath the weight of Lord Chatham's • 
eloquence. The situation was critical in the highest 
degree, and nevertheless very few persons, either in 
England ot France, thought that a separation was 
imminent. The ministerial orators insisted on the 
necessity of finishing with a handful of disaffected 
persons ; the orators of the opposition called on the 
ministers for an account of the English blood which 
had been shed by English hands, and suggested plana 
of conciliation ; but the possibility of a complete rup- 
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tore was rejected by all. At this moment^ in Sep- 
tember 1775^ Beaumarchais addressed a long unpub- 
lisbed Memorial, of which I must reproduce the 
greater part. It will be remarked with what sagacity, 
nearly a year before the declaration of independence, 
at a period when the triumph of the Americans still 
appeared a chimera, he puts their triumph forward ba 
a certainty, of which it is impossible to doubt, and 
the sure prospect of which should be used as a basis 
for the policy of France. The following is the Me- 
morial: 

TO THE EJi^G. • 

''Sire, — ^With the firm confidence I entertain that the 
extracts I address to your Majesty are for yon alone, and 
will not go out of your hands, I will continue, Sire, to present 
to you the truth on all points known to me, which appear to 
me to be of value to your service, without regard to the in- 
terests of any one in the world. 

" I withdrew from England under pretext of going to the 
country, and have come in all haste from London to Faris^ in 
order to confer with Messieurs de Yergennes and Sartines, 
on matters which are too important aald too delicate to be in- 
tmsted to the fidelity of any courier. 

*' Sire, England is in such a crisis, such a state of disorder 
within and without, that it would be almost on the point of 
ruin, if her neighbours and rivals were themselves in a state 
to occupy themselves seriously about her. I will set forth 
faithfully the position of the English in America ; I received 
the particulars from an inhabitant of Philadelphia, who had 
lately arrived from the colonies, and had just been present at 

* Given to the king^ sealed, by H. de SarUnes, Sept. 21, 1775. 
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a conference with the English ministen, who were thrown 
into the greatest trouble, and struck with terror by his recital. 
The Americans, determined to suffer everything rather than 
give way, and, full of that enthusiasm for liberty which has so 
often rendered the little nation of Corsica redoubtable to the 
Genoese, have thirty-eight thousand effective men, armed and 
resolute, beneath the walls of Boston ; they have reduced 
the English army to the necessity of dying of hunger in 
this town, or of seeking for winter quarters elsewhere, 
which it will do forthwith. About forty thousand men, well 
armed, and as determined as the former, defend the rest of 
the country, without these eighty thousand men having taken 
away a single labourer from the ground, a single workman 
from the manufactories. AH those persons who were engaged 
in the fisheries, which the English have destroyed, have be- 

• 

come soldiers, and feel that they have to avenge the ruin of their 
families and the liberty of their country ; all those persons 
who took part in maritime commerce, which the English havQ 
brought to an end, have joined the fishermen to make war on 
their conmion persecutors ; all the persons who worked in the 
harbours have increased this army of furious men, whose 
actions are all animated by a spirit of vengeance and hatred. 
" 1 say, Sire, that such a nation must be invincible, above 
all, when it has at its back as much country as it can possibly 
require for retreating, even if the English could make them- 
selves masters of all their seaboard, which they are far from 
having done. All sensible persons then are convinced, in 
England, that the English colonies are lost to the mother 
country, and that is also my opinion.* 

* The debateB of the Sngliah Parliament, at this date, in Septemo 
ber 17759 prove, on the contrary, that the opinion which Beaumaiv 
chais brings forward as that of all Benalble persons in England, was 
then only shared by very few. He speaks thus in order to give more 
weight to his opinion, and thus takes away from this opinion a 
proof of sagiacity which we most restore to it. 
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" The open war which ig taking place in America is lesg 
fatal to England than the intestine war which most yet break 
oat in London ; the bitterness between parties has been ca^«- 
ried to the greatest excess since the proclamation of the King 
of England, which declares the Americans to be rebels. This 
absurdity, this masterpiece of madness, on the part of the 
Government, has renewed the strength of all the men of the 
opposition, who have united against it ; a resolution has been 
taken to come to an open collision with the court party dur- 
ing the first sittings of the Parliament. It is thought that 
these sittings will not pass without seven or eight members 
of the opposition being sent to the Tower of London, and that 
is just the appointed time for sounding the tocsin. Lord 
Bochford, who has been my Mend for the last fifteen years, 
in conversing with me, said these words, with a sigh i ^ lam 

' much afraidy Sir, that the winter will not pass without some 
heads being brought down, either among the hinges party or the 

'Opposition,* On the other side, the Lord Mayor Wilkes, in a 
moment of joy and liberty, at the end of a splendid din*^ 
ner, said to me publicly, the following words : * The King of 

' England has long done me the honour of hating me. For my 
part, I have always rendered him the justice of despising 
him. The time has come for deciding which of us has formed 
the best opinion of the other^ and on which side the wind will 
cause heads to fall.'* 

" Lord North, who is threatened with all this, would wil- 
lingly give in his resignation, if he could do so with honour 
and safety. 

"... The least check which the royal army receives 
in America, by increasing the audacity of the people and the 
opposition, may decide the afiair at London, at a moment 

* This speech of WOkes is the more insolent, from the ftict that it 
proceeds from a man who was wanting both in private and political 
morality. 
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when it is least expected, and if the king finds himself forced 
to yield, I say it with a shudder, I do not think his crown 
more secure on his head, than the heads of his ministers upon 
their shoulders. This unhappy English nation, with its 
frantic liberty, may inspire the man who reflects with true 
compassion. It has never tasted the sweetness of Hying 
peaceably under a good and virtuous king. They despise us, 
and treat us as slaves, because we obey voluntarily ; but if 
the reign of a weak or bad prince has sometimes caused a 
momentary evil to France, the licentious rage, which the 
English call liberty, has never left an instant of happiness 
and true repose to this indomitable nation. King and sub- 
jectp are all equally imhappy. * 19'ow, to increase the trouble 
still more, a secret subscription has been opened in London 
at the houses of two of the richest merchants of the capital, 
where all the disaffected send their gold to be forwarded to 
the Americans, or to pay for the assistance which is isupplied 
to them by the Dutch. They do more, they have secret con- 
nexions in Portugal, even in the king's council, on which thej 
spend a great deal of money by way of trying to prevent 
the Portuguese firom coming to any arrangement with the 
Spaniards.t They are in hope that this war will soon draw 
the English and French into the quarrel of the Allies, and 
that this new incident will with more certainty produce the 
destruction of the present ministry, which is the constant 
object of all the opposition. 

" B^sum^ : — ^America eseapes the English in spite of their 

* Here are political opinions which one b not accastomed to 
attribute to the author of " The Marriage of Figaro." It is true that 
Beaumarchais wrote this to a king, of whom he was the agent; but» 
in general, an examination of his papers proves that, in application, 
his political ideas were but little in aooordance with the effervescence 
of his wit* 

t There was at this time a dispute between Portugal and Spain 
upon a boundary question* 
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efforts ; war is kindled with more strength in London than at x^ 
Boston. The end of this crisis will hring about war with the 
French, if the opposition triumphs, whether Chatham or 
Eockingham replace Lord North. The opposition, to increase 
the trouble, intrigne in Portugal to prevent the settlement 
with Spain. 

" Our ministry, which is badly informed, appears stagnant 
and passive over all these events, which affect us most 
nearly. 

** It is indispensable to have a superior and vigilant man \ 
in London, at present. / 

" The first thing, which it is impossible to avoid doing, is to 
urge the Spanish ministry to be less difficult with regard to 
its claims against Portugal. While the English ministry is 
endeavouring to bring Portugal to a reconciliation, and is 
informing the Portuguese that the internal troubles of Eng- 
land would absolutely prevent her at present from assisting 
them, according to the terms of the last treaty, it is indispens- 
able that we should take our steps with the Spanish ministry, 
in order to destroy, as much as possible, the effect of the in- 
trigues an3 money of the English opposition, which is using 
its last efforts in Portugal in order seriously to produce a 
quarrel between the two powers of the South. . . . 

"... Such, Sire, are the motives of my secret jour- 
ney to France. Whatever use your Majesty may make of this 
paper, I rely enough on the virtue and kindness of my master 
to hope that he will not turn these proofs of my zeal against 
myself, by intrusting them to any one, and thus increasing 
the number of my enemies, who will never stop me as long 
as I remain certain of the secrecy and protection of your 
Majesty. 

*' Cabok be Beauicabghais." 

It is seen that in this Memorial Beaumarchais 
announcesj with rare perspicacity^ the approaching 
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triumph of the American colonies^ bat it is also seen 
that he lays stress on the necessity of keeping away 
from everything which might drag France into a con- 
flict, the moment of which has not yet arrived. If Beau- 
marchais exaggerates the consequences of the struggle 
of parties in England^ the fact is^ that every one else 
was also deceived. It was naturally supposed that the 
checks experienced in America would render England 
furious with her ministers; * but the English peo- 
ple, with that sentiment of nationality, and that good 
sense which often characterise it in great crises, ren- 
dered these prognostications untrue. The defeat of 
the English troops weakened the opposition still more 
than the ministry : everything was made subservient 
to the necessity of fighting with energy^ and the 
general irritation^ instead of being increased, became 
considerably allayed. It ought also to be observed^ 
that Beaumarchais^ Memorial to the king is stated 

• V « I 

.to have been, first of all, given to M. de Sartines, 
which authorises us to suppose that Beaumarchais 
concealed this step from M. de Vergennes, or did not 
find this minister possessed the amount of confidence 
which was requisite. This, perhaps, will explain the 

* We have read a despatdi of M. de Vefgetined, written at about 
the same date as the memorial cited above, in which this minister 
appears, like Beaomarchais, swayed by the idea that a victory of 
the insurgents in America must cause a revolution to breaj^ out in 
London. M. de Vergennes goes so &r as to express fears for the very 
person of the English ^ng,' 
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following letter to M. de Yergennes^ written the day 
after the Memorial : 

" M. le Comte, — ^When zeal is indiscreet, it ought to be re« 
pressed ; when it is welcome, it should be encouraged ; but 
all the sagacity in the world would be unable to make a per* 
son, to whom no reply is given, imagine what conduct he 
is to pursue. 

" I yesterday communicated to the king, through M. de 
Sartines, a short paper, which is only the r^sum^ of what I 
stated to you at the long conference you granted to me the 
evening before : it gives the exact state of men and things in 
England ; it concludes with the proposition I had made to 
you of putting a gag, during the .time necessary for our war- 
like preparations, on everything which, either by shouts or 
silence, could hasten or retard the proper moment. All this 
ought to have been discussed at the council, and this mom* 
ing I hear nothing from you about it. The most fatal things 
to all affairs are uncertainty and loss of time. 

" Must I wait for your answer, or am I to start without 
having one f Did I do well or ill in sounding minds whose 
dispositions are becoming so important to us P Shall I for 
ihe future take no advantage of confidential communications^ 
and shaU I repel, instead of welcoming the overtures which 
must have an influence on the final determination P Finally^ 
am I a useful agent to my country, or only a deaf and dumb 
traveUer P . • I shall wait for your answer to this letter, 
to start. 

" I am, Ac, 

** Bbaumaschais. 

" Paris, September 22nd, 1775." 

He received, without doubt, the answer he desired. 
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for the next day, before going back to London^ he 
wrote to M. de Vergennes : 

" Paris, September 23, 1775. 
" M. le Comte, — ^I start, well informed of the king*s inten- 
tions and your own ; let yonr Excellency be at ease : it would 
be an unpardonable stupidity on my part, in such an affair, to 
compromise in any way the dignity of the sovereign and his 
minister ; to do the best one can, is nothing in poUtics, the 
first blunderer can offer as much ; to do the best that circum- 
stances admit of, is what ought to distinguish from the common 
body of his servants, him whom his Majesty and yourself, 
M. le Comte, honour with your confidence on so delicate a 
point. 

" I am, &c., 

** Bbaumabchaib." 

Dating from this moment^ a direct correspondence 
was established between Beaumarchais and M. de Ver- 
gennes, and the argument which he pursues incessantly 
under various forms is the following : " The Americans 
will triumph^ but they must be assisted in their strug- 
gle, for if they succumbed, they would join the English, 
and would turn round against us. We are not yet in a 
fit state for making war; we must prepare ourselves, 
keep up the struggle, and with that view send secret 
assistance in a prudent manner to the Americans/' 
The following Memorial, addressed to Louis XYI. 
through the medium of M. de Vei^ennes, is the deve- 
lopment of this idea, and when compared with the 
first, shows us what progress the question had made : 
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PEACE OE WAU. 

TO THV EING* ALOKB. * 

" Sire, — The famous qnarrel between America and Eng- 
land, which will soon divide the world and change the system 
of Europe, imposes upon each power the necessity of examin- 
ing well, in what manner the event of this separation can in- 
fluence it, and either serve it or injure it. 

"But the most interested of all countries is certainly 
France, whose sugar islands have, since the last peace, been 
the constant object of the regrets and hopes of the English ; 
regrets and hopes which must infallibly bring us war, unless 
by a weakness impossible to suppose, we consent to sacrifice 
our rich possessions of the gulf to the chimera of a shiEuneiul 
.peace^ which would be more injurious even than the war 
which we dread. In a first Memorial, sent three months since 
to your Majesty, by M. de Vergennes, I Endeavoured to esta- 
blish soundly that your Majesty's character for justice could 
not be injured by taking wise precautions against enemies 
who are never delicate about those they take against us. 

"At present, when a violent crisis is approaching with 
great rapidity, I am obliged to warn your Majesty that the 
preservation of our possessions in America, and the peace 
which your Majesty appears to desire so much, depend solely 
upon this one proposition : the Americans must he assisted. 
I will now demonstrate it. 

" The King of England, the ministers of the Parliament, 
the opposition, the nation, the English people, all the parties, 
in fine, who are tearing this state asunder, agree that they 
ought no longer to hope to regain the Americans, and that 
not even the great efforts which are being now made to sub- 
ject them, can ever reduce them with success. Thence, Sire, 
these violent debates between the ministry and the opposition, 

* Given to M. de Vergennes, unclosed, February 29, 1776. 
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this flux and reflux of opinions admitted or rejected, which, as 
they do not advance matters, only senre to put the question 
in a plainer and a clearer light. 

" Lord I^orth, afraid of acting alone as pilot, in the height 
of such a storm, has just profited by the ambition of Lord 
Germaine, to lay all the weight of affairs on his ambitious head. 

'* Lord Germaine, confused by the clamour, and struck by 
the terrible arguments of the opposition, says now to Lords 
Shelbume and Eockingham, the leaders of the party : ' In 
the state in which things are, gentlemen, will you venture to 
answer to the nation, for the Americans submitting to the 
Navigation Act, and returning under the yoke, on the sole 
condition, contained in the plan of Lord Shelbume, of being 
replaced in the position in which they stood before the trou- 
bles of 1763 P If so, gentlemen, take possession of the minis- 
try, and make yourselves responsible wifch the safety of the 
state at your risks, perils, and fortunes.' 

" The opposition, disposed to take the minister at his word, 
and quite ready to say yes, is only stopped by a doubt, lest 
the Americans, encouraged by their successes, and, perhaps,: 
emboldened by some secret treaties with Spain and France, 
may refuse now, those very conditions of peace, which they 
asked for with clasped hands, two years since. 

'' On the other hand, M. L. * (M. de Yergennes will tell 
your Majesty his name), a secret deputy from the colonies to 
London, quite discouraged by the inability of the efforts he 
has made, through me, with the French ministry, to obtain 
assistance in the shape of powder and munitions of war, says 
to me now : ' For the last time, is France absolutely decided 
to refuse to us all assistance, and to become the victim of 
England and the fable of Europe through this incredible 

* It was Arthur Lee, who afterwards formed part, with Fi^nklin, 
of the American deputation to Paris, and of whom we shall speak 
again directly. 
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apathy P Obliged to give a positire answer, I wait for 
your reply in order to give my own. We offer France, in 
return for her aBsiBtance, a secret treaty of commerce, which 
will transfer to her, for a certain number of years after the. 
peace, all the advantages by which we have, for more than a 
centnry, enriched England, besides guaranteeing her posses- 
sions according to the forces at our disposal. Do you not 
accept thisP I only ask from Lord Shelbume the time a 
vessel would take to go and return, to inform the Congress of 
the propositions of England, and I can tell you at present 
what resolutions the Congress will take on the subject. They 
will inmiediately make a public proclamation, by which they 
will offer to all the nations in the world, in order to obtain 
their assistance, the conditions I now offer to you in secret. 
And in order to take vengeance on France, and force her 
publicly to make a declaration with respect to them, if we 
commit her beyond recall, they will send into your ports the 
fbrst prizes they take from the English : then oh whatever 
side you may turn, this war, which you avoid and fear so 
much, becomes inevitable, for either you will receive our 
prizes in your ports, or you will send them back ; if you re- 
ceive them, the rupture with England is certain ; if you send 
them back, instantly the Congress accepts peace on the con<« 
ditions imposed by the mother country ; the American8,'in 
indignation unite all their forces to those of England to fall 
on your islands, and prove to you, that the fine precautions 
you had taken for preserving your possessions, were just 
those which were to deprive you of them for ever. 

" Go, Sire, go to France, set before them this picture of 
affairs ; I will shut myself up in the country, until your 
return, so as not to be forced to give an answer before re- 
eeiving yours. Tell your ministers that I am ready to follow, 
yon there, if necessary, in order to confirm these declarations ;. 
tell them that I hear the Congress has sent two deities to 
the court of Madrid with the same object, and I. may add 



« 
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that they have received a very satirfaetory answer. Could 
the Frencli comicil possess now the glorious prerogative of 
being the only one to be blinded as to the glory of the king 
and the interests of his kingdom/ 

" Such, Sire, is the terrible and striking picture of our posi- 
tion. Your Majesty wishes sincerely for peace. The resume 
of this Memorial will furnish you, Sire, with the means of 
presernng it. 

'' Let us submit all possible hypotheses, and let us reason. 

••What follows is very important. 

" Either England will have the most complete success in 
America during the campaign ; 

Or the Americans will repel the English with loss. 
Either England will come to the determination already 
adopted by the king, of abandoning the colonies to themselves, 
or parting from them in a friendly manner ; 

" Or the opposition, in taking possession of the Grovemment, 
will answer for the submission of the colonies on condition 
of their being restored to the position they were in, in 1763. 

" Here are all the possibilities collected together. Is there 
a single one of them which does not instantly give you the 
war you you wish to avoid P Sire, in the name of God, deign 
to examine the matter with me. 

** First, if England triumphs over America, she can only do 
so by an enormous expenditure of men and money. Now 
the only compensation the English propose to themselves for 
so many losses, is to take possession on their return of the 
French islands, and thus make themselves the exclusive ven* 
dors of the valuable supply of sugar, which can alone repair all 
the injuries done to their commerce, and this capture would 
also render them for ever the absolute possessors of the 
advantages derived from the contraband commerce carried 
on by the continent with these islands. 

'* Then, Sire, there would remain to you nothing but the 
option of commencing at a later period an unprofitable war. 
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or of sacrificing to the most shameful of inactive peaces, all 
your American colonies, and of losing 280 millions of capital, 
and more than 30 millions of revenue. 

" 2. If the Americans are victorious, thev instantly become 
free, and the English, in despair at seeing their existence 
diminished by three quarters, will only be the more anxious, 
the more eager, to seek a compensation, which will have be- 
come indispensable, in the easy capture of our American pos- 
sessions, and we may be' certain that they will not fail to 
do so. 

" 3. If the English consider themselves forced to abandon 
the colonies to themselves without striking a blow, as it is 
the secret wish of the king they shoidd do, the loss being the 
same for their existence, and their commerce being equally 
ruined, the result for us would be similar to the preceding 
one ; except that the English, less weakened by this amicable 
surrender, than by a bloody and ruinous campaign, would 
only derive from it more means and facilities for gaining pos- 
session of our blands, which they would then be unable to do 
without, if they wished to preserve their own, and to keep 
any footing in America. 

" 4i. If the opposition takes possession of the Government, 
and concludes a treaty of re-union with the colonies, the 
Americans, indignant with France, whose refusal will alone 
liave caused them to submit to the mother country, threaten 
us from the present moment to unite all their forces with Eng- 
land, in order to take possession of our islands. They will, 
indeed, only re-unite with the mother country on this condi- 
tion, and Heaven knows with what joy the ministry, composed 
of Lords Chatham, Shelbume, and Eockingham, whose dispo- 
sitions towards us are publicly known, w;ould adopt the resent- 
ment of the Americans, and carry on against you without 
cessation the most obstinate and cruel war. 

" What, then, is to be done in this extremity, so as to have 
peace and preserve our islands P 

VOL. ITT. I 
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*' You will only preserre the p^oe yon desire, Sire* by pre- 
yenting it at all price from being made between England and 
America, and in prcYcnting one from completely trinmpbing 
over the other ; and the only means of attaining this end is 
by giving assistance to the Americans, who will pnt their 
forces on an equality with those of England, but nothing be- 
yond. And belieye me. Sire, that the economy of a few mil- 
lions at present may, before long, cost a great deal of blood 
and money to France. 

" Believe me above all, Sire, that the necessary prepara- 
tions for the first campaign will alone cost you more than all 
the assistance you are asked for now ; and that the wretched 
economy of two or three millions will certainly make yon 
lose, before two years, more than three hundred. 

** If it be replied that we cannot assist the Americans with- 
out wounding England, and without drawing upon us the 
^rm which I wish to keep off, I reply in my turn, that this 
danger will not be incurred, if the plan I have so many times 
proposed be followed, that of secretly assisting the Ameri- 
7 cans without compromising ourselves ; imposing upon them, 
(/ as a first condition, that they shall never send any prizes into 
\ our ports, and never commit any act which shall tend to di- 
vulge the secret of the assistance, which, the first indiscretion 
on the part of congress, would cause it instantly to lose. And 
if your Majesty has not at hand a more clever man to employ 
in the matter, I undertake and answer for the execution of 
the treaty, without any one being compromised, persuaded 
that my zeal will supply my want of talent, better than the 
talent of another could replace my zeal. 

** Your Majesty can see, without trouble, that the whole 
success of this matter depends on secrecy and celerity ; and 
one thing infinitely important to both, would be to send 
Lord Stormont back, if possible, to London, as, through his 
extended connexions in France, he is in a position to instruct, 
and does daily instruct England of all that is said and dis- 
cussed in the council of your Majesty. 
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'' This is very extraordinary, but this is the case ; the oc- 
casion of the recall of M. de Guines, is as fayonrable as 
possible. 

'' England desires positively to hare an ambassador ; if 
your Majesty were in no haste to name a successor to M. de 
Gnines, and sent to England a charg^ 'd'affaires or minister 
of acknowledged capacity,* Lord Stormont would be in- 
stantly recalled ; and whatever minister they might name in 
place of this ambassador, much time would elapse before he 
eould be in a position, through his connexions, to do us as 
much harm as we receive from Lord Stormont, and the crisis 
once passed, the most frivolous or the most magnificent of 
our nobles, might be sent without risk, as ambassador to Lon- 
don ; after the plan had been carried out, or had failed, all 
the rest would be without importance. Your Majesty can 
judge by these papers, whether my zeal is not as enlightened 
as it is ardent and pure ; but if my august master, forgetting 
all the dangers which a word escapmg from his mouth might 
cause to a good servant, who knows and serves but him alone, 
should allow it to appear that it is from me he receives this 
secret information, then even the exercise of all his authority 
ifould with difficulty preserve me &om ruin, so much power 
have cabals and intrigues. Sire, in the midst of your court to 
injure and upset the most important enterprises. Your Ma- 
jesty knows better than any one, that secrecy is the soul of 
business ; and that in politics, a plan discovered is only a 
plan lost. Since I have served you. Sire, I have never asked 
you, nor ever will ask you, for anything. Only, my sovereign 
master, provide that I be not hindered from working in your 
service, and all my existence is consecrated to you. 

"Cabon db Bbauhabchais." 

* The advice of Beamnarchais was followed. After the recall of 
ffi. de Gxdnes, a simple charg^ d'affuree, M. (Gamier, was in the first 
instance sent to Snghmd. 

i2 
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It is seen firom the above^ that Beaamarchais con- 
siders the moment to have arrived for supporting 
strongly the plan of secret assistance; and that he 
sets forth this plan with a skill which would do 
honour to a professed diplomatist; it is seen also 
that he proposes himself^ for the first time^ as ready 
to put it into execution. The prudence of M. de 
Yergennes still led to a refusal. Beaumarchais wrote 
him a dozen letters of a more and more pressing 
character, which appeared to make a sufficiently 
lively impression on his mind. M. de Yergennes no 
longer believed so much in the possibility of preserv- 
ing peace : " Although the tendency of France and' 
Spain/^ he writes to our charge d'affaires, at London, 
April 20, 1776, ''is towards insuring the duration of 
peace, I confess to you that I am not at my ease 
when I consider the number of accidents, independent 
of the will of the sovereigns, which may confound 
their foresight/' The disquietude of the French 
minister was soon increased by the distrustful and 
vexatious attitude of theSnglish government; although ^ 

France at the moment was still preserving the most 
absolute neutrality, that was not sufficient for the 
cabinet of London : it claimed to search our ships, to j 

pursue the American vessels even beneath the guns 
of our forts, it interfered with our commerce, it ^ 

maintained that we ought to punish those of our 
merchants who trafficked with the rebels. Beaumar- 
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chais carefully took advantage of these circumstances 
to support his idea. He narrated to M. de Vergennes, 
with much vivacity, a scene which he had had with 
Lord Bochford on this claim of the English govern- 
ment to have our merchants punished, and M. de 
Vergennes replied to him in the following letter, in 
which the habitual calmness of the minister appears 
to undergo a slight change, from contact with the 
feverish impetuosity of Beaumarchais : 



<« 



Versailles, April 26, 1776. 
1 have laid before the king's eyes. Sir, the letter you did 
me the honour to write to me, Tuesday the 16th, and not the 
12th of this month. 1 have the satisfaction of announcing to 
you that his Majesty much approved of the noble and frank 
manner in which you repelled .the attack made upon you by 
Lord Eiochford, on ihe subject of the American vessel, des- 
tined it is said for Nantes, and taken to Bristol. You said 
nothing which his Majesty would not have ordered you to 
say, if he could have foreseen that you would be called upon 
to give an explanation on a point so foreign to the duties with 
which you are charged.* According to Lord Bochford's tone, 
he would seem to base his arguments on an agreement bind- 
ing us to make England's interest our own. I am not ac- 
quainted with this agreement ; it does not exist in the example 
which England gave us when she thought she could injure 
us. Let it only be remembered what her conduct was with 
regard to us during the troubles of Corsica. I do not cite 
this example by way of authorising us to follow it. A king 
faithful to his principles of justice, does not seek to take ad- 

* The ostensible mission of Beaumarchais was at this moment 
tooollect Spanish piastres at London for the servioe of our colonies. 
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▼antage of tlie Bitoatioii of the English, in order to increase 
their embarrassment ; but he cannot take awaj from his sub- 
jects the protection he owes to their commerce « . . • • 
It would be contrary to all reason and propriety to pretend 
that we ought not to sell any article of commerce to any 
person, because it would be possible it slight pass, at second 
hand, into America." 

After divers details^ the minister terminates thus : — 

" Beceire all my compliments. Sir. After baying assured 
you of the king's approbaticm, mine ought not to appear to 
you yery interesting ; howeyer, I cannot help applauding the 
wisdom and firmness of your conduct^ and of renewing to you 
the expression of my esteem. 

*' I am very perfectly. Sir, &o, 

" Db Vbbgbnnbs." 

It is evident tbat the minister is beginning to grow 
fatigued with the exigences of the English Cabinet^ and 
that Beaumarchais and his plan of secret assistance 
are making some progress in his opinion. Beau« 
marchais had not yet thought of realizing this plan 
in the form of a commercial operation^ undertaken 
by him with the assistance of government^ but at 
his own risk. He asked for three millions to trans- 
mit directly^ either in money or in munitions^ to the 
agents of America. 

The French ministry decided at last to accept the 
proposed arrangement and to cause it to be accepted 
by the king ; however, the prudence of M. de Vergen- 
nes rejected it in the form su^ested, which appeared 
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of too compromisiiig a character. Beaumarcliais was 
told; ''that the operation must essentially, in the 
eyes of the English government^ and even in the 
eyes of the Americans, have the appearance of an 
individual speculation, to which the French ministers 
are strangers. That it may be so in appearance, it 
must also be so to a certain point, in reality. We 
will give a million secretly, we will try to induce the 
court of Spain to unite with us in this affair, and 
supply you on its side with an equal sum; with 
these two millions and the co-operation of individuals 
who will be willing to take part in your enterprise, 
you win be able to found a large house of commerce, 
and at your own risk can supply America with arms, 
ammunition, articles of equipment, and all other 
articles necessary for keeping up the war. Our 
arsenals will give you arms and ammunition, but yoa 
shall replace them, or shall pay for them. You shall 
ask for no money firom the Americans, as they have 
none; but you shall ask them for returns in products 
of their soil, and we help you to get rid of them 
in this country, while you shall grant them, on 
your side, every facility possible. In a word, the 
operation after being secretly supported by us at the 
commencement, must afterwards feed and support 
itself; but, on the other side, as we reserve to our* 
selves the right of favouring or discouraging it, ac- 
cording to the requirements of our poUcy, you shall 
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render us an account of your profits and your losses, 
and we will judge whether we are to accord you fresh 
assistance, or give you an acquittal for the sums pre? 
viously granted/' 

Such, as we show further on, was the true physi- 
ognomy of this operation, which was at once poli- 
tical and commercial. It certainly presented advan- 

« 

tages for Beaumarchais, but it also offered many 
dangers ; for in addition to this first inyestment of 
two millions, it was necessary to collect money from 
private speculators, to risk it in a very hazardous 
affair, which might swallow up everything, and 
swallow up at the same time the personal fortune of 
the minister's agent. Beaamarchais, in fact, once 
engaged in so vast an enterprise (his first cargo alone 
came to more than three millions), had to put the 
following questions to himself : What will become of 
my operation if my vessels are taken by the English 
cruisers? What will become of it if the govern- 
ment, frightened by the threats of the English diplo- 
matists, not only abandon but sacrifice me? What ' 
will become of it, finally, if the Americans are con- 
quered, or if, after receiving my cargoes, they consider 
themselves at liberty to send nothing in return? 
Such prospects might have made another man hesir 
tate ; but the reader already knows that the author of 
"The Barber of Seville '' was not afraid of difScul- 
ties. He threw himself into this one with his ordi- 
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nary intrepidity, and on the 10th June, 1776, a 
month before the United States published their 
declaration of independence, he signed that famous 
receipt which, kept secret under the monarchy, and 
given to the United States in 1794, under the 
republic, occasioned a law-suit of fifty years' duration, 
to which we shall return. It is conceived in the 
following terms : 

" I have received firom M. Duvergier, conformably to the 
orders of the Count de Yergennes, dated the 5th instant, which 
I have remitted to him, the sum of one million, of which I 
will render account to the said Count de Yergennes. 

"Gabon de BsA-nuABCHAis. 
" Beceived One million livres, Tournois. 
Paris, June 10, 1776." 

Two months afterwards the Court of Spain 
decided to contribute the sum of a million to the 
operation directed by Beaumarchais. But in order 
that this subvention might be kept secret, the Spanish 
million, before reaching the hands of the author of 
*' The Barber of Seville,'' had to make a little circuit. 
The Spanish ambassador paid it into the public trea- 
sury of France, and took an acknowledgment for it 
from the cashier ; he remitted this acknowledgment 
to M. de Vergennes, and the latter gave it to Beau- 
marchais in exchange for the following receipt, which 
I quote literally, from the original in the Archives of 
Foreign Affairs: 
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"I have receiyed from his Excellency M. le Comte 4^ 
Yergeniies, an acknowledgment for the milMonlirres Toumois, 
which M. DuTergier had given to the Spanish ambassador, 
with which acknowledgment I shall touch, at the royal 
treasury, the said smn of a million Tonmois, for the employ- 
ment of which I will rend^ an acooant to his said Excellency 
M. le Comte de Yergennes. ^ <^ 

"Gabon db Bbauhabcbais. 

" At Versailles, Aug. 11, 1776." 

Beginning at this day^ the part of Beaumarchais in 
the American affair changes its nature. He passes 
from the position of an observer and instigator to 
that of an actor. He no longer merely writes Memo* 
rials: he sends off cargoes^ combats against the 
winds^ the waves^ the English^ and the hesitations of 
the ministry ; and when by the very effect of his 
operations^ war breaks out at length between France 
and England^ he figures brilliantly in it with his 
navy. But in order to understand the unexpected 
difficulties with which he is obliged to meet in his 
relations with the Congress of the United States^ we 
must first of all retrace our steps for t moment^ and 
say a word about an American who exercised a dis- 
astrous influence on this epoch of Beaumarchais' life. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ARTHUR LEE. — CHANCES OF A WAR WITH ENGLAND. 
— DR. DUBOURG AND BEAUMARCHAIS' " YOUNG LA- 
DIES." — RODERI&UE HORTALEZ AND CO. — FRANKLIN 
AND THE AMERICAN DEPUTATION. — BEAUMARCHAIS' 
AGENT IN AMERICA. 

It will be remembered that Seaumarcliais^ when 
eagerly endeavouring to prevail upon Louis XVI. to 
help the Americans secretly^ did not^ at firsts think 
of undertaking the operation at his own risk and 
perils without the assistance of the ministry. He 
only offered to transmit, himself^ to the agents of 
America, (having assured himself of their discretion,) 
the aid which the French government was willing to 
give to the insurgents. He had communicated this» 
his first, idea to an American who was in London in 
1775, and whom he had met at the house of Wilkes. 
This was a Virginian, named Arthur Lee, young, and 
then unknown, who was studying law in England 
when the American Revolution broke out, and who 
was afterwards a member of the deputation from the 
United States to Paris, and at a later period a 
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member of Congress. One of the most esteemed 
writers of America^ the only one who, to my know- 
ledge, has sketched the relations between Beaumar- 
chais and Arthur Lee with accuracy, Mr. Jared 
Sparks, paints the character of the latter in the fol- 
lowing manner : , "He deserved,'' he says, '^ con- 
sideration for his natural and acquired talents. He 
was a good writer, and defended the cause of his 
country with ardour and perseverance, but his dis- 
position was restless and violent. Jealous of his 
rivals, distrustful of every one, he entangled him- 
self and all those connected with him in a succession 
of disputes and difficulties/'^ We must add to this 
portrait, that Arthur Lee was devoured by ambition, 
and always disposed to make much of himself at the 
expense of others. His correspondence with the 
secret committee of the Congress, at the time when 
he formed part of the American deputation in 
France with Silas Deane and Franklin, is but a 
series of bitter and often most insulting insinuations 
against his two colleagues. It was not his fault 
that Franklin especially, did not pass for a thief, and 
that America did not believe that it was Arthur Lee 
alone, who had decided the alliance between the 
United States and France. W-e have before our 
eyes a biography of Arthur Lee, in two volumes, the 

• ''Life of Bei\j»mm Franklin,*' by Jared Sparks, p. 447.^ 
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author of which, who without doubt is related to the 
American negotiator, for he bears the same name,^ 
seems to adopt this opinion with a good faith, which 
is doubtless entitled to much respect, although 
founded on very inaccurate information. Having 
had occasion to study closely the works of the Ame- 
rican deputation at Paris, we can affirm that Arthur 
Lee's assistance was very insignificant, that he 
had no credit with the French government, which 
suspected him, either rightly or wrongly, of having 
secret connexions with the English government, and 
that he really played in connection with it the part 
of the fly, in the fable of '^ La Mouche du Coche/' 
This perfectly explains his permanent irritation against 
his two colleagues. 

Such was the man whom Beaumarchais met in 
London at the end of 1775, and whom he informed 
of his endeavours with Louis XVI. and his ministers 
to obtain secret assistance for the Americans. 
Charmed to find an opportunity of assuming impor- 
tance, Arthur Lee wrote immediately to the secret 
committee of the Congress, that '^ in consequence of 
his active endeavours vnth the Ambassador of France 
at London, M. de Vergennes had sent to him, Arthur 
Lee, a secret agent, to inform him that the court of 
France could not think of making war against Eng- 

• " Life of Arthur Lee/' by Richard Henry Lee. Boston, 1829. 
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land^ but was ready to send amis and ammunition to 
the value of five millions to Cap Eran^ais^ to be for- 
warded to the United States/' There was not a 
word of truth in this information. M. de Yergennes 
had sent no agent to Arthur Lee, to make him pro- 
mises of this kind. Beaumarchais had seen him at 
the house of Wilkes, and had spoken to him of his 
plans, his hopes, and of the Memorials he was ad- 
dressing to the French government. 

Arthur Lee, to give himself importance in the 
eyes of Congress, had completely changed the na- 
ture of this conversation, and the proof that the 
invention came from him, and not from Beaumar- 
chais is, that at the very moment when this latter 
was soliciting in vain, from this secret, aid from M. 
de Yergennes, joining to his entreaties those of 
Arthur Lee, who declared himself ready to come to 
Paris if the minist^ desired it. The strange exagge- 
rations of the young American had naturally made a 
lively impression on the secret committee of the Con- 
gress. It was the first news of the kind which 
arrived in America; so, it was concluded that 
Arthur Lee was a very clever negotiator, and as, 
just before the receipt of this news, the committee, 
had just sent a private agent, Silas Deane, to France, 
to request the very assistance which Arthur Lee 
assured them was already promised, it intended to 
make the latter a joint agent with the former. 
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In the meantiine Beaumarchais continued his soli- 
citations to M. de Yergennes, who not only had 
promised nothings but always refused. The colonies' 
chances of triumph were still too uncertain to justify 
the risk of a war with England^ a war which would 
necessarily result^ if through any indiscretion of the 
Americans it was divulged that this assistance had 
been given them. How was this danger to be 
guarded against? We have seen that Beaumarchais 
proposed several means in his Memorials to the king. 
The surest seemed to be to change the appearance of 
the operation^ by concealing from the insurgents 
themselves the source of the assistance they received, 
and instead of giving them aid gratuitously^ to assist 
in secret several commercial houses^'^ which would 
thus be enabled to send them stores^ allowing them 
to be paid for in kind^ and at the same time sup- 
porting all the losses the English cruisers might in- 
flict on this prohibited description of commerce. 
Who cannot understand^ indeed^ that from the day 
when the cabinet of Versailles, following the example 
given it by England^ both in the war with Corsica 

* A letter firom M. de Yergennes to Louis XVI., a letter from 
Louis XVI. to the King of Spain, published in M. de Flassan's 
" Histoire de la Diplomalie Franfuse/* and some other docnments 
fomid among Beaumarchais' papers, induce me to think that different 
merchants did in fact receive subventions like Beaumarchais, and for 
the same end. 
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and in our civil wars of the sixteenth century^ de- 
cided to assist the insurgents in this indirect mode^ in 
order to avoid war^ it was natural for it not only 
to allow^ but to desire that the assistance should not 
be furnished gratuitously. Such gratuitous assist- 
ance would have manifestly revealed this co-opera- 
tion to England. 

When Beaumarchais returned from London to 
Paris, he kept up a correspondence with Arthur Lee 
Vin cyphers. When it had been agreed between M. 
de Yergennes and himself that the affair should bear 
a strictly private and commercial character, and that 
the participation of government should be carefully 
concealed from the Americans themselves, Beaumar- 
chais, in conformance with ministerial instructions^ 
wrote the following note to Arthur Lee, in London, 
June 12, 1776 : 

" The difficulties I have met with in my negotiations 
with the ministry, have made me decide to form a company, 
which will send the ammunition and powder to your friend as 
soon as possible, in consideration of tobacco being sent in re- 
turn to the French cape." 

Upon this, Silas Deane, the American agent, sent 
direct to France by the Congress, arrived. As he 
alone was furnished by the Congress with power to 
treat in their name, Beaumarchais made his agree- 
ments with him, and did not write again to Arthur 
Lee. The latter had relied upon this affair to make 
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himself popular in America. '' He hoped/' says the 
author of the '' Life of Franklin," " to play the prin- 
cipal part in the enterprise. On hearing that it was 
passing into the hands of Mr. Deane^ he hurried to 
Paris, accused Deane of interfering in his affairs, 
tried to cause a quarrel between him and Beau- 
marchais, and, not being able to succeed, returned 
to London, vexed at his failure and furious with 
Deane.''* To this very exact account of Mr. Jared 
Sparks' we must add, that he was not less furious 
with Beaumarchais than with Deane. In order 
to avenge himself on both, he wrote without their 
knowledge to the secret committee of the Congress, 
that the two had agreed to deceive both the French 
Government and the United States, by changing 
what the ministry meant to be a gratuitous gift, 
into a commercial transaction. It was this insi- 
dious story of Arthur Lee's which caused all the 
trouble between Beaumarchais and the Congress. 
We shall soon see M. de Yergennes himself speaking 
very pointedly on the subject; but as his official an- 
swer, at the time when it was addressed to the Con- 
gress^ might be looked upon as dictated by political 
expediency, we ought, in exhibiting the arrangements 
made between Silas Deane and Beaumarchais, under 
the very eyes of the minister, to endeavour to discover 

* " Life of Franklin," by J. Sparks, p. 449. 
VOL. III. K 
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the real intentions of the latter^ in an affair about 
which^ owing to its very secrecy, he has naturally left 
but few documents in his own handwriting. 

A first proof of the falseness of the assertions made 
by Arthur Lee is given us by one of those rather 
comic incidents, which, in the life of the author of 
" The Barber of Seville/' are always mixed up with 
the most serious things, and which we must relate 
because it tends to support our theory. When Silas 
Deane, the .first agent of the Congress, arrived in 
Paris, in July, 1776, Beaumarchais, although the 
most ardent, was not the only advocate the insurgents 
had with the minister. An old physician, named 
Dubourg, who understood botany very well, who had 
formerly been intimate with Franklin in England, 
and who was very active in the cause of the Ameri- 
cans, rivalled him in zeal. Franklin, before being 
sent himself to France, had sent Silas Deane to 
Dr. Dubourg. This Doctor, in whom M. de Ver*- 
gennes placed much trust, had been confidentially 
informed of the intentions of the minister, to give his 
assistance secretly to different commercial enter* 
prises, which were to send provisions to the Ameri- 
cans ; and he was in hopes that he and some fiiends 
would be chosen to direct an enterprise of this kind, 
when he heard that the minister, who was apparently 
more convinced of Beaumarchais' ability than of his, 
had given him the preference* 
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Vexed at being supplanted by the author of ''The 
Barber of Seville/' the old Doctor wrote the follow- 
ing letter to M. de Vergennes : 

" Monseigneur, — I saw M. de BeaumarohaiB this morning, 
and I willingly conferred with him without reserve. Every- 
body is acquainted with his ability, and no one does more 
justice than I, to his rectitude, his discretion, and his zeal for 
all that is good and great. I believe him to be one of the most 
fit men in the world for political negotiations, but perhaps, at 
the same time, one of the least fitted for negotiating in a mer- 
cantile sense. He likes splendour ; it is asserted that he main- 
tains young ladies at his expense ; in short, he passes for a 
prodigal : and in France, there is no merchant nor manufac~ 
turer who is not of this opinion, and who would not hesitate 
f>ery nmch to transact the least business with him. For this 
reason, I was much surprised to hear that you had not only 
commissioned him to assist us with his intelligence, but that 
you had concentrated in him the entire and particular direc- 
tion of all the commerce, eopports as well as imports, either of 
munitions of war, or of the usual j)roducts of JBhrance to the 
United Colonies, and of the Colonies to France ; the direction 
of all business, the arrangement of prices, the conclusion of 
all treaties, the making of all engagements, &c. I agreed 
with him that the advantage of having all these affairs ma- 
naged a little more secretly might be the result; but I re- 
presented to him that in taking all this immense traffic upon 
himself, and by excluding people who had gone to so much 
expense, suffered so much fatigue, and run so many dangers 
during the year for the service of the Congress, he would be 
giving them cause to accuse him of monopoly ; he told me 
it could not possibly injure them, and used all his eloquence 
to prove this to me. I acknowledge that these private motives 
would not alone be sufficient to weigh against the secrecy 
necessary for such a critical position ; but I must be allowed 

K 2 
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to think that there are other, if not better means of ensuring 
this important secret. There may be a hundred, there may 
be a thousand persons in France, who, with talents very in- 
ferior to those of M. de Beaumarchais, could accomplish 
your wishes better, by inspiring all those with whom they 
may have to treat with more confidence." 

Before relating how the author of " The Barber of 
Seville" refuted the old Doctor's accusations^ we must 
observe bow important this letter is^ as throwing 
light upon a question which it was rather difficult to 
penetrate, and which has given rise to the most 
bitter disputes in tbe United States. 

This letter, which proves that Dr. Dubourg was 
acquainted with the minister's intentions^ also proves 
clearly, by the passages in italics, that in granting 
secret aid to the commercial company founded by 
Beaumarchais, M. de Yergennes did not intend that 
the operations of this house should only have a ficti- 
tious commercial character. It proves, in fine, that 
there was an intention of assisting several real mer- 
chants ; it also proves that the minister thought the 
enterprise would support itself with the money of 
traders, and that it would be kept up by the profits 
resulting from the returns in kind, on which Beau- 
marchais had a right to count, according to the formal 
engagements entered into by the agent of the Con- 
gress. 

We must now describe the efiect produced by 
Dr. Dubourg's accusing Beaumarchais, to M. de 
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Vergennes, of keeping ladies in his honse. The mi- 
nister, notwithstanding his gravity, thought it wonld 
be a joke to send the Doctor's letter to Beaumarchais, 
who, without doubt, to amuse M. de Yergennes, sent 
Lim a copy of his answer to Dr. Dubourg. It was 
conceived in the following terms : 

" Tuesday, 16th July, 1776. 
" Till M. le Comte de Vergennes showed me your letter to 
him, Sir, I found it impossible to understand the one with which 
you had honoured me. I could not conceive what was meant 
by the gentleman toko will not and cannot undertake antfthing 
wUh me,* I very well understand now that you wished to give 
yourself time to write to the minister about me ; but in order 
to receive true information, was it necessary to give him false P 
How does it affect our business if I like pomp and splendour, 
and maintain young ladies in my house P The ladies in my 
house, who have been there for twenty years. Sir, are your 
very humble servants. They were ^yq in number, four sis- 
ters and a niece. During the last three years two of these 
girls have died, to my great sorrow. I now only keep three, / 
two sisters, and my niece ; which is, however, display enough 
for a private individual like myself. But what would you have 
thought if, knowing me better, you had been aware that I 
carried the scandal so far as to keep men too, two nephews, 
very yoong and rather good-looking, and even the miserable 
father who brought such a scandalous person into the world Pf 

* This passage alludes to Silas Peame, who had just arrived, and 
whom Beaamarchais had not yet seen, because Dr. Dubourg had dis- 
suaded him from associating with him. 

t This answer of Beaumarchais was, it appears, very success^ in 
the family, for I find Julie taking up the subject, and writing to 
her brother a letter which commences thus: — "Monsieur Ventre^ 
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As for my love of splendour, tliat is much worse. For tliree 
years I have considered laoe and embroidered clothes too 
mean for my vanity, and have been proud enough to have 
my wrists ornamented with the finest plain muslin. The most 
superb black cloth is not too splendid for me, and I have 
sometimes carried my loye of dress so far as to wear silk 
when it is very warm ; but I beg of you, Sir, not to tell this 
to M. de Yergennes, you would quite ruin me in his opinion. 
You had your reasons for writing against me to him, without 
knowing me ; I have mine for not being offended, although 
I have the honour of knowing you. You are, Sir, a good 
man, so inflamed with the d^ure of doing much good that 
you consider yourself entitled to do a little mischief in order 
to succeed. This is not; exactly the moral of the Gospel, but 
I have known many people adopt it. It was in this sense 
that in order to convert heathens, the Fathers of the Church 
allowed themselves to make quotations of doubtful authen- 
ticity, holy calumnies which they named pious frauds among 
themselves. But an end tiO joking. I am not out of temper, 
because M. de Yergennes is not a small-minded man, and I 

tenew, I feel myself compelled to tell you, that your letter to the 
Doctor has made quite a hit amongst us; the girls yon keep are 'yonr 
very humble servants,' but on condition of your increasing their 
allowance;" and, after developing this idea, Julie concludes, as usual, 
with some verses, which are more lively than poetical, such as she 
took a pleasure in introducing into everything she wrote : — 

" For if you wiU believe us, 
Tou will much increase the glory 
Of the &vours with which you load us, 
By doubling the sum you allow us. 

" I am in expectation of this wished>fbr moment. Monsieur Centre* 

teneur. "Yours, Ac., 

«JulibB.'* 

It is probable that Julie gained an increased allowance through the • 

Doctor's letter. 
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can rely upon his answer. Let those whom I ask for ady ances 
in business mistrust me ; I consent to it ; but let those who 
are animated by true zeal for the conmion friends, whose in- 
terests are at stake, think twice before forsaking an honour- 
able man, who offers to render every service, and to make 
every advance which would be useful to those friends. Do 
you now understand me, Sir P 

*' I shall have the honour of seeing you this afternoon suffi- 
ciently early to find you all together. I have also that of 
being, with the greatest respect, Sir, your very humble and 
obedient servant, well known under the name of JEtoderigue 
Hortalez and Company** * 

Spain having already brought good fortune to the 
author of '^ The Barber of Seville/' it was under the 
name of " Roderigue Hortalez & Co./' which was in- 
tended to mislead the English ambassador^ that Beau- 
marchais concealed the fact that he was secretly as- 
sisted by the court of France. Notwithstanding the 
disinclination of Dr.Dubourg^ Beaumarchais and Silas 
Deane came together at last. The agent of the Con- 
gress had been secretly presented by this same Dr. 

* Dr. Dnbourg always had a spite against Beanmarehais on ac- 
connt of the preference shown him by M. de Yergennes, and as he 
was very intimate with Franklin when the latter rejoined Silas Deane 
in France, the Doctor set him against Beamnai'chais, which was anew 
obstacle in addition to all those which ahready crossed his path. But 
the Doctor was pnnished for his jealonsy, for, not being able to obtain 
the co-operation of the ministry in his commercial projects, he fitted 
out a little ship on his own account. This ship was taken and con- 
fiscated by the English, who awarded the Doctor's little property 
to themselves, gratit* 
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Dubourg to M. de Vergennes, on the 17th July, 1776. 
The position of the rebellious colonies was at this time 
very critical. They struggled with courage, but they 
had exhausted the ruinous resource of paper money. 
They were in want of arms and ammunition, their 
troops wei^ half naked ; whilst England, resolved to 
sacrifice everything to crush the rebellion, had sent 
General Howe with considerable reinforcements to 
America. The American troops had lost several bat- 
tles, and the Congress itself was on the point of 
being driven from Philadelphia, which was occupied 
by the Ens^lish, to take refuge in Baltimore. The 
next campaign was to be decisive ; and it was gene- 
rally supposed in Europe that the Americans would 
be crushed. In this state of affairs the Congress sent 
Silas Deane to Paris, to try and obtain on credit from 
the government, or from private indmduals, two 
hundred cannons, arms, ammunition and clothing, and 
tents for 25,000 men, M. de Vei^ennes naturally 
gave a formal refusal to the agent of the Congress, 
founded upon the pacific relations between France and 
England. But he directed him to go to Beaumarchais, 
describing him as a merchant, who might perhaps assist 
him on reasonable terms. The next day Beaumar- 
chais wrote the following letter to Silas Deane : 

" Paris, 18th July, 1776. 
" I do not know. Sir, whether yon have any trustworthy 
person with you, to translate French letters on important 
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hiisiriess. For my part, I shall not be able to correspond 
with you in English till the arrival of a person whom 1 
expect from London, and who will interpret for us. * Mean- 
while, I have the honour of informing you that some time 
ago, I formed the project of assisting the brave Americans 
to throw off the English yoke. I have tried several means of 
opening a safe and secret correspondence between the Con- 
gress and a house of business which I am about to form, for 
the purpose of providing the Americans with those things 
which they require, and cannot obtain from England. I 
have already mentioned my plan to a gentleman f in London, 
who professes to be much attached to America ; but as our' 
correspondence has been continued with difficulty and in 
cipher, I have received no answer to my last letter, in which 
I settled a few points in this great and imporfant affair. 
Since you are endowed with a disposition. Sir, in which I 
can place confidence, I shall be happy to renew, in a more 
certain and regular manner, a negotiation which has only 
begun to bud as yet. My means are not at present very con- 
siderable, but they will increase very much if we can arrange 
a treaty together, the conditions of which are honourable 
and advantageous, and the fulfilment exact. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 
"Yours, &c., 

" Gabon de Beaumabchais.'* J 

* Silas Beane knew very little French; all his letters, both to the 
ministers and to Beaumarchais, are written in English, and Beau- 
marchais, although he had lived in Eogland, kn«fW nothing of English 
but the celebrated word which he has given in ** The Marriage of 
Figaro," as the foundation of the language. 

t It will be understood that the gentleman in question was Arthur 
jjce. 

X Not having been able to find among Beaumarchais* papers this 
first letter of his, which is important for all that follows, I have been 
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It will be seen that from the very beginning of the 
transactions between Beaumarehais and the agent of 
the Congress, there was no ambiguity about the nature 
of the affair. It was not a gift which Seaumarchais 
was to make, but a commercial treaty, which was to be 
strictly fulfilled. However, as it would have been too 
great a chance for any real merchant to undertake this 
action at his sole risk and peril, and as the author of 
'^ The Barber of Seville^' was not a merchant by pro* 
fession, it was not difficult for Silas Deane to sus- 
pect, even if he had not known it from Dr. Dubourg, 
that the man to whom he was desired to address him- 
self, was more or less upheld by the ministry. While 
recognising Beaumarehais then to be what he was 
represented to be, that is to say, a trader acting in his 
name, he was (in the absence of the guilty conni* 
vance, of which Arthur Lee very unjustly accused him) 
to keep the ministry informed of all the engagements 
which this merchant desired him to make. And he 
did so, as is proved by the following letter, written 
by Silas Deane, under the date of July 19, 1776, 
to the confidential secretary of M. de Vergennes, 
M. Gerard, afterwards Ambassador from Prance to 
the Ujiited States, and then First Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs. This letter proves that Silas Deane 

obliged to reproduce it, as exactly as possible, firotn an English trans- 
lation, which is among the documents given to the Congress of the 
United States by Silas Deane. 
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informed M. Gerard of the first letter of M. da 
Beaumarcliais^ whom he had not seen^ and asked his 
advice as to what he should do. '^ I have not yet 
had the pleasure of seeing M. de Beaumarchais/' 
writes Silas Deane to M. Gerard, " but I am quite 
confident, from what you have told me of him, that 
he will be able to procure the things I require, and 
that I ought to address myself to him in preference 
to any one else. I think he would provide me 
with everything mentioned in my instructions, with 
the greatest secrecy and certainty .'' The same day 
the first conference took place between Beaumarchais 
and the agent of the Congress, for the next day 
Silas Deane wrote the following letter to Beau- 
marchais : 

"Paris, Hotel Grand- Vaiare, 
" 20th July, 1776. 

" Monsieur, — In conformance with jonr request at onr in- 
terview yesterday, I inclose yon a copy of my commission and 
an extract from my instructions, which will prove to you that 
I am authorized to make the acquisitions for which I have 
appHed to you. In order to enable you to understand this 
extract, I must inform you that I was first desired to address 
myself to the ministers, that I might either purchase or 
borrow from them the provisions necessary for us ; and in 
case the credit and influence of the Congress should not be 
sufficient in the present circumstances, I was commissioned to 
try and procure them somewhere else. I have already in- 
formed you of my request to the minister} and of his answer. 

" With regard to the credit which we require for the pro- 
visions and ammunition which I hope to obtain from you, a 
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long credit will not, I trust, be necessary. A year is the longest 
credit my compatriots are accastomed to take, and the Con- 
gress haying bought a quantity of tobacco in Virginia and 
Maryland, together with some other articles which will be 
embarked as soon as ships can be procured, I have no doubt 
that considerable returns in kind- will be made to you between 
now and six months' time, and that all will be pi^id in the 
course of a year. This is what I shall press on the Congress in 
my letter. In the meanwhile, the result of the war is uncer- 
» tain, and our commerce may suffer by it ; but I hope that what- 
ever may happen you will soon receive sufficiently consider- 
able returns to be able to wait. In case any sum remains due 
to you after the credit agreed upon has expired, it is perfectly 
understood that the usual interest shall be allowed you for 
that sum. 

*' As soon as you have been able to get this letter and the 
inclosed translated, I shall have the honour to pay you a 
visit. Meanwhile, I am, with all respect and attachment, 

** Yours, &c. 

"Silas Deane." 

Beaumarchais answered this letter of Silas Deane's 
by a letter dated the 22nd July, in which, after 
agreeing to the payment in natural products, and to 
the delay demanded by the agent of the Congress, 
he speaks in the following manner about the price 
of the provisions : 

" As I believe that I am to deal with a virtuous nation, it 
will be enough for me to keep an exact account of all I ad- 
vance. The Congress will be at liberty to pay the usual 
value of the things on their arrival, or to allow so much 
for the cost price, the delays and the inconvenience, 
with a commission in proportion to the trouble and care, 
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which it is impossible to arrange now« I wish to serve jour 
country as if it were my own, and I hope to find in the 
friendship of a noble-minded nation the true reward of the 
labour which I willingly undertake for them." 

The agent of the Congress agrees to this arrange- 
ment with gratitude, in the following letter, which 
will at the same time give us an idea of the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, and consequently of the 
services rendered by Beaumarchais to the United 
States : 

" Paris, 24th July, 1776. . 
" Sir, — I read attentively the letter with which you 
honoured me on the 22nd, and I think your propositions 
concerning the arrangements for paying the merchandise and 
ammunition are most just and equitable. The generous 
confidence which you place in the virtue and justice of my 
constituents, causes me the greatest joy, gives me the great- 
est hopes of the success of the enterprise, both to their satis- 
faction and yours, and causes me to assure you again that the 
United States will take the most efficacious means to send 
you the natural products, and to justify in every way the 
feelings you have for them. However, as the cost of the cloth- 
ing alone would amount to two or three millions, and as the 
cannons, the arms, and ammunition will greatly increase the 
sum, I cannot, on account of the uncertainty with which ships 
arrive during war time, go so far as to. assure you that the 
returns for the whole will reach you within the time specified ; 
but in that case, as I have already said, you wiU, I believe, be 
allowed interest for the balance. As for the cargoes seht 
from America, either to France or to the West Indies, in re- 
turn for your advances, I think there can be no objection to 
their being addressed, either to your house in France, or to 
your agents in whatever place they may arrive. 
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" I see that the exportation of cannons, arms, and war am« 
munition is prohibited, and that consequently these things 
can only be exported in secret. This circumstance causes me 
much uneasiness, for if I cannot land them publicly, I also 
cannot procure them openly without causing alarm, which 
would perhaps be fatal to our operations. You know that the 
English ambassador is very attentive to all I do, and that his 
spies watch every movement of those with whom I am con- 
nected. In such a situation, and knowing so little of your 
language, I foresee many difficulties, which I hardly know 
how to face, and which will perhaps embarrass even you, not- 
withstanding your superior intelligence and ability. You will 
agree that two things are at present as essential as cannons 
and arms ; the first is, that they should be of good quality,* 
and the second, that they should be embarked without being 
stopped and detained. The fate of my country depends 
greatly on the arrival of this assistance. I cannot be too 
anxious on the subject, and there is no danger nor expense, 
however great, which ought not to be risked, if necessary, for 
such an important object. I beg of you to reflect deeply on 
the subject, and to write me what you think of it. I went to 
your house to-day with Dr. Bancroft, with the intention of 
conferring on the subject with you, but you had gone to Ver- 
sailles. Allow me to call your attention particularly to the 
latter subjects, and to assure you that I have the honour to 

be, with the greatest respect, 

" Sir, yours, &c., 

" Silas Dbanb." 

* It has often been stated by writers that the supplies provided by 
Beaumarcliais for the Congress were generally of inferior quality. 
There may have been neglect in some particulars, which may be ex- 
plained by the difficulties with which the afiair was surrounded, but, 
on the whole, the accusation has no foundation. I see by Beau- 
marchais' papers that the American agents careftilly Inspected the 
cargoes before their departure. 
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We consider these letters sufficient to decide the 
precise nature of the affair^ and the very formal and 
incontestable engagements made by the agent of the 
Congress. We have considered it necessary to enter 
into these details^ because the result was most extra- 
ordinary. If a fresh proof is necessary that neither 
Beaumarchais nor Silas Deane made their arrange- 
ments without the knowledge of the minister, I can 
give one by quoting a passage from a letter from Silas 
Deane to M. de Vergennes,- dated November 18, 
1776, which shows that the agent for the Congress, 
acknowledging as he did^ the position taken by the 
government, which declared itself a perfect stranger 
to the affair, nevertheless kept the minister informed 
of what passed between him and Beaumarchais. 

"1 write to you," says Silas Deane to M. de Vergennes, 
" in consequence of your interview with M. de Beaumarchais 
this morning. I wish for your general direction and advice 
on this delicate, critical, and important -business, before any 
ulterior and pubhc operation." 

This operation was indeed a most difficult one, 
for it related to a kind of commerce which was 
officially prohibited, the prohibition of which was 
rigorously watched over by the English ambassador, 
and which was only to receive the support of the 
French governinent so long as this support was kept 
secret. The least indiscretion, the least diplomatic em- 
barrassment it occasioned, would change the assistance 
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of the ministry to persecution. It was on these 
conditions that the author of '^The Barber of 
Seville" was to take quietly, and by instalments, 
from the different state arsenals, 200 cannons, 
mortars, shells, cannon balls; 25,000 guns, 200,000 
pounds of powder;* to get clothing and tents for 
25,000 men; to collect these things in different 
ports, to send them to the insurgents, and to do all 
this without arousing the suspicions of the English 
ambassador. But it was not in vain that Beaumar- 
chais had taken for his motto, •' My life is a combat." 
When once made sure of the consequences of the 
affair, by the arrangements of Silas Deane, he hired 
an immense house, called the Hotel de HoUande, in 
the Faubourg du Peuple, installed himself in it with 

* It seems that the Americans were at this time in want of powder. 
They were douhtless not perfect enough in the way of making it to 
obtain it at home. We must mention here, that the arms and ammuni- 
tion taken from the state arsenals were not given, gratis to Beaumar- 
chais. This we learn from an unpublished letter from the minister of 
war, Count de St. Germain, dated 25th August, 1776, to the Count de 
Yergennes, which I have extracted from Beaumarchais* papers. " This 
I company," writes M. de St. Germain, *' will pay in ready money for 
j the cannon at the rate of forty sous per pound of metal, the cast-iron 
/ at the rate of ninety francs per thousand, and the guns at twenty- 
! three francs. In c<ue it should ask for Hme, it would gium good 
\ security .** 

In another letter, addressed to fieaumarchais, dated 30th June, 
1776, the minister of war writes to him about the powder which had 
been sent for, and which was to be replaced in three months, *'I 
should tell you that the powder which you will have to replace cannot 
be received till after having been tried according to the regulations*" 
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his officers and clerks, and in a single day, from 
being a comic author, became a Spanish merchant, 
known by the name of Boderigue Hortalez & Co, 
In a few months, in the midst of obstacles too long 
to narrate, he had collected at Havre and Nantes 
all the above-named articles. Silas Deane had pro- 
mised to provide American ships for conveying the 
cargoes, but these ships did not come, and it was 
important that the aid should arxive in time for the 
campaign of 1 111, Beaumarchais arranged with some 
shipowners, and provided the vessels. Owing to a 
letter from Arthur Lee, who accused him of it as a 
crime afterwards, Silas Deane requested that some 
artillery and engineer officers might be enrolled and 
sent at the same time as the cannons and the cannon 
balls. Beaumarchais prevailed upon the minister to 
dose his eyes to this new operation. He himself en- 
listed forty or fifty officers, who were to go singly to 
Havre and embark under the conduct of a superior 
officer of artillery, named Ducoudray.* 



* These officers, who were enrolled by Beaumarchais and Silas 
Deane, and who preceded Lafayette to America, had not all the same '; 
success. Many had pretensions superior to their capacity ; the Ame^ I 
ricans, on their side, were very jealous, and quarrels aro^. It was 
Beaumarchais, however, who sent those French and foreign officers who 
distinguished themselves the most after Lafayette, such as the Mar- 
qms de La B>ouerie, much loved by Washington, of whom Chateau- 
briand speaks in his *' Memoires d'Outre-Tombe," the Count de Con- 
way, an Irishman, the Polish general Pulawski, and particularly the 

VOL. III. L 
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However, notwithstanding all the precautions 
taken^ the expedition had made some noise. We read 
in a letter from the lieutenant of police to M. de 
Vergennes, dated December 12, 1776, the following 
lines: — ^^The arrival of Dr. Franklin at Nantes 
creates much sensation ; and the departure of M. de 
/)Beauinarchai8, who k said to have gone to Hayre, 
does not cause less." To avoid any quarrel with the 
English ambassador, it had been decided among the 
ministers that this embarcation of officers and am- 
munition should be represented as destined by the 
minister of the Admiralty for the French colonies ; 
but the expedition was considerable, merchant ships 
were employed instead of government vessels, the 
officers who were to embark, had been indiscreet, 
and the presence of Beaumarchais at Havre greatly 
increased the anxiety of the English ambassador. 
Although the author of *' The Barber of Seville ^* had 
set out under the name of Durand, if we may judge 
by a letter from one of the officers to Silas Deane, 
he had betrayed his incognito by occupying himself 

old general Steuben, a fellow-solcUer of Frederic's, who rendered great 
service by setting the American militia on a good footing. It is amus- 
ing to find the author of '' The Barber of Seville " recommending this 
old general to the Congress, and writing on war. "The art of making 
war successfully/' sud he, ''being the fruit of courage, united with 
prudence, talent, and experience, a fellow-soldier of Frederic the Great, 
who did not leave his Ade for twenty-two years, seems to all of us to 
be one of the fittest men to second M. Washington." 
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characteristically with literary affairs daring this im-^ 
portant business. " I think/^ writes this officer, "that / 
M. de Beaumarchais* journey has done more harm 
than good : he was already known to many people, 
and he has made himself known to the whole town by 
having his own comedies played, and by hearing the 
actors rehearse their parts, so as to play them better. 
All this has rendered his precaution of concealing 
himself under the name of Durand, perfectly useless.^' 
Beaumarchais, on the contrary, declares that he 
alone had been able to check the indiscretion of the 
officers. However this may have been, Lord Stor- 
mont had addressed the most vehement remonstrances 
to the government. The king, who did not wish for 
war, and the ministry, who were not in a position to 
make it, feared to advance too far. A counter-order 
had been sent to Havre and Nantes, forbidding the 
officers to embark, and the ships to start, but when 
the counter-order arrived, the strongest of Beaumari 
chais' three ships, the " Amphitrite," with the greater^ 
part of the officers and munitions, had already set sail. 
The two others were alone detained. Beaumarchais' 
returned in all haste, and took the greatest trouble 
to obtain the revocation of the counter-order. The 
following note from M. de Vergennes to his first 
clerk, M. Gerard, shows how delicate the position 
of ministers was in an affair of this kind : 

** M. de Beaumarchai8,"BBy8 M. de Vergennes, " writes to me 

l2 
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on the same subject, and obseryes that he wishes to hare this 
permission (the revocation of the counter-order) from me : but 
I shall take care not to give it him, although Iha/oe it i/nvmt' 
ing ;* but as M. de Sartines has very fortunately been charged 
with this commission, and I shall send it to him, I beg of you 
to express yourself accordingly in your answer to the Ame- 
ricans, without letting them see through the masks/' 

• 
At last Beaumaxchais obtained leave to send off 

the two other ships ; but just as they were going to 
set sail, news arrived that the ^' Amphitrite/' which 
was supposed to be far away, instead of continuing 
her voyage, had stopped twice, once at Nantes and 
once at Lorient, where the ship still was, because 
the accommodation on bos^rd did not satisfy M. 
Ducoudray, This caused fresh complaints from Lord 
Stormont. M. de Vergennes, irritated at being again 
compromised, withdrew the revocation of the counter- 
order which Beaumarchais had received. M. Ducou- 
dray wrote him a letter, which was full of confused 
explanations and excuses. Beaumarchais, enraged, 
answered as follows : 

" Paris, January 22, 1777. 
" Sir, — As your whole conduct in this affair is inexplicable, 
I shall not take the useless trouble of studying it. It will be 
sufficient for me to protect myself and my friends from it for 

* This seems to me to show that, on account of the serious oonse- 
quenoes which might result from the government taking part in 
Beaumarchais' operations, each minister, when some decision had to 
be taken, required a written order from the king's band. I see no 
other way of ezplaimng M. de Vergennes' phrase. 
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-the future. Consequently, and as real owner of the vessel ' Am* 
phitrite/ I order Captain Fautrelle to take the sole command 
of it. You are intelligent enough to be sure that I have not 
taken this step without first consulting some powerful and wise 
friends. Consequently, you will have the kindness. Sir, to 
obey, or to find another ship and go where you please, as I 
have no intention of interfering with you in anything but 
what relates to me, and may injure me. On the receipt of 
this letter you will kindly put Captain Fautrelle in possession 
of all the parcels, orders, and letters relating to the delivery 
of the cargo of his ship, and to send me by M. de Francy an 
account in detail of all you have spent in your astonishing and 
very unnecessary voyages, if it be your intention to make us 
pay the expenses, which question will be decided by the com- 
mittee of our afiairs. I have the honour, &c., 

''Cabon de Beatjmabchais." 

At the same time Beaiimarchais wrote to his con- 
fidential agent, M. de Francy,* who had set off for 

Lorient : 

*' Paris, 28th January, 1777. 
" I must say, like Bartholo, ' the devil has interfered in my 

* One word about this M. de Francy, who will be often mentioned. 
He was a distinguished young man, in whom Beanmarchus placed 
great confidence, and whom he afterwards sent as his representative 
to America, where he was very useful to him. Francy served his 
patron loyally, and, to Beaumarehais' great satisfaction, made a large 
fortmie ; unfortnnately he was consumptive and died young. I have 
many letters from him, which contain very interesting details about 
persons and things in America at the time of the Revolution, and which, 
while doing honour to his intelligence and the loftiness of his senti- 
ments, prove the sincerity and vivacity of an affection which was 
shared by all who approached Beaumarchais. I should add that Th^ve- 
neau de Francy was the younger brother of Th^veneau de Morande, 
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businesB/ and we must remedy the past evil as well as we 
can, by preventing its recurrence. Give the inclosed letter 
to M. Ducoudray. I send it you open, that you may answer 
for me any objections he may make. Show Captain Fautarelle 
the order, which we send to him with this, as proprietor of 
the vessel which he commands, and take his word of honour 
for his exact fulfilment of it. Yesterday, I received with 
your letter one from my nephew. As childish as the others, 
my nephew seems imeasy about going on board the ' Amphi- 
trite.'* You may think how little attention I pay to this 
puerility ; recommend him again to the care of M. de Conway, 
and to Chevalier de Bore. Order the Captain to receive on 
board the Marquis de la Eouerie, who has been particularly 
recommended to us« Give the Captain the general and secret 
directions as to his real route, and what he is to do when 
arrived at his destination. If circumstances oblige him to stop 
at St. Domingo, tell him and M. de Conway not to remain 
there, but to write to M. le Comte d'Emery from the roads,"!* 
saying that unfortunate circumstances alone have determined 
the fictitious course of the 'Amphitrite' towards St. Do- 
mingo, and to take from him a fresh fictitious o?der for 
France, so as to shelter himself under this order, in case of 

who was mentioned in one of our former chapters, but in his id^a of 
morality he did not resemble his brother ; accordingly Beaumarchais, 
while keeping one at a distance, had discerned the merit of the other, 
and had become attached to him. 

* This nephew of Beaumarchais, a son of the watchmaker, De 
Lupine, and who had taken the name of Des Epiuiers, set out for Ame- 
rica as an artillery officer. The evening before one of the battles, he 
wrote to his uncle : — " Your nephew, my dear uncle, may be killed, 
but he will never do anything unworthy of a person who has the 
honour of being related to you. This is as certain as that he will 
always feel the greatest affection for the best undo living.'' Des 
Epiniers died, I believe, in America, holding the rank of msgor. 

t The Qovemor of St. Domingo. 
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meeting with an English vessel between St. Domingo and 
the true destination of the ship. You know, very well, that 
all the precautions of the ministry are taken by agreement 
with us : this can be relied upon. 

** Immediately after the departure of the ' Amphitrite,' we 
shall go to Nantes, where I fear, however, you will find the 
' Mercure' gone, for she is ready to set sail. Good bye, my 
dear Francy ; come back quickly to Paris. You will have 
travelled enough for one time : other tasks wait you here ; 
but I will share the labour. Bring me back this letter." 

In spite of all these contre-temps Beaumarehais' 
first three ships were at- last able to start* They 
were fortunate enough to escape the English cruisers^ 
and arrived^ at the commencement of the campaign 
of 1777, in the roads of Portsmouth. On receiving, 
for the first time from Europe, such a cargo of can- 
nons, powder, guns, coats, and shoes for 25,000 men, 
the Americans who were assembled on the shore, 
expressed great delight. On his part the American 
agent at Paris, Silas Deane, on the 29th November, 
1776, wrote as follows to the secret committee of the 
Congress : 

*' I should never have succeeded in fulfilling my mission 
without the indefatigable, generoup, and intelligent efforts of 
M. de Beaumarchais, to whom the United States owe more 
' in every respect than to any other person on this side of the 
ocean. He is greatly in advance for ammunition, articles of 
clothing, equipment, and other things, and I firmly trust that 
you will let him have considerable returns as promptly as 
possible. He wrote you by M. Macrery, and he will write 
to you again by this ship. I could not in a letter render full 
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jtutice to M. de Beanmarchais for his sldll and zeal in main- 
taining onr canse ; all I can say is, that in this operation he 
has acted in accordance with the most large and liberal 
principles, and that he has made our affairs entirely his own. 
His influence and reputation, which are great, have beea 
entirely employed in serving our interests, and I hope the 
results will be equal to his desires." 

fieaumarcliais naturally expected to receive as 
quickly as possible from the Congress, plenty of 
thanks, and plenty of tobacco from Virginia and 
Maryland ; he did not even receive an answer to his 
letters. These returns, which, after the formal pro- 
mises of Silas Deane, were to have arrived in six 
months, did not arrive at all. Beaumarchais sent 
two more ships with two more cargoes, but no news 
from the Congress. Silas Deane was confused, and 
could not explain this silence. Soth of them had 
reckoned without Arthur Lee, who had just been 
appointed, with Franklin, to the American deputat* 
tion in France. Franklin arrived at Paris in De- 
cember. 1776; Arthur Lee arrived at the end of 
the same month. His first confidential letter to the 
secret committee of the Congress, dated January 3, 
1777, is very characteristic. "The politics of this 
court,^^ he writes, " are in a kind of trembling agita- 
tion.'* It would never be guessed why. 

" It is because," adds Lee, " the promises which were made 
to me by the French agent in London, and which I com- 
municate to you through M. Storey, have not been entirely 
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fulfilled. The change in the mode of transmission from what 
had been promised, had been planned with M. Deane, whom 
Hortalez or Beaumarchais fonnd here on his return from 
London, and with whom all the arrangements have been 
made." 

In another confidential letter^ Lee has the auda- 
city to write : 

" M. de Yergennes, the minister and his secretary, have 
repeatedly assured us that no return was expected for the 
cargoes sent by Beaumarchais. This gentleman is not a mer- 
chant ; he is known to be a political agent, employed by the 

court of France." 

* 

The documents we have quoted^ the very plain 
declaration of M. de Yergennes^ which we shall 
quote in its place^ as well as the letters &om Beau- 
marchais to the minister^ authorize us in affirming that 
tliis assertion of Arthur Lee^s was a remarkable false- 
hood. He appears himself to suffer some trouble 
from this falsehood^ for in a letter which follows the 
one we have just quoted, he writes : " The ministry 
has often given us to understand that we had nothing 
to pay for the cargoes supplied by Beaumarchais ; 
however, the latter, with the perseverance of adven- 
turers of his kind, persists in his demands.^' 

It is useless to call attention to the fact that 
letters of this kind are always letters signed by 
Arthur Lee alone, and written without the knowledge 
of his two colleagues. Placed between the contradic- 
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tory affirmations of Silas Deane and Arthur Lee^ the 
secret committee of the Congress waited for Frank- 
lin's evidence^ and Franklin remained silent. From 
the first day of the meeting of the three American 
commissioners at Paris^ Deane and Arthur Lee were 
at 'daggers drawn. Franklin^ already prejudiced 
against the author of " The Barber of Seville," by 
his friend, Dr. Dubourg, and in the vain hope of 
being at peace with Arthur Lee, had resolved to 
sacrifice Beaumarchais to him, declaring to Deane 
that he would not in any way interfere with the 
transactions made between the two. It must be added 
to this, that this same officer, Ducoudray, whom we 
have already seen so sharply reprimanded by Beau- 
marchais, had arrived in America, furious against him^ 
and that after writing to him, in France, the most 
perplexed and the most humble letter, he had com- 
menced in the United States by publishing a calum- 
nious pamphlet about him. * 

To complete, finally, our explanation of the attitude 
of the secret committee of the Congress, which 
would otherwise be inexplicable, we must say that the 
letters of Beaumarchais himself were sufficiently 
strange, from their mixture of the patriotic and mer- 
cantile spirit, both equally sincere with him, to inspire 

* Shortly after his arrival in America this officer, who was the 
brother of the celebrated barrister Tron^on-Duooudray, was drowned 
at the passage of a river. 
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distrust in minds already prejudiced. Only imagine 
serious Yankees^ who had nearly all been traders 
before becoming soldiers^ receiving masses of cargoes, 
which were frequently embarked by stealth during the 
night, and the invoices of which consequently pre- 
seated some irregularities,-and aU this without ai>y 
other letters of advice than the rather bombastic mis- 
sives signed with the romantic name of Boderigue 
Hortalez Scr Co., in which Beaumarchais mixed np 
protestations of enthusiasm, offers of unlimited ser- 
vice and political advice, with applications for tobacco, 
indigo, or salt-fish, and which ended with tirades, of 
which we may take the following as an example : 

'* Gentlemen, consider my bouse as the head of all opera- 
tions useixd to yonr cause in Europe ; and myself, as the most 
zealous partisan of your nation, the soul of your successes, and 
a man most profoundly filled with the respectful esteem, with 
which 

" I have the honour to be, &c., 

** BODEBIGVE HOBTALEZ & Co." 

The calculating disposition of the Yankees, natur- 
ally inclined them to think, that so ardent and fan- 
tastic a being, if, after all, such a being really existed, 
was playing a commercial comedy, agreed upon be- 
tween the French government and himself, and that 
they might in all security of conscience make use of 
his supplies, read his amplifications, and dispense with 
sending him tobacco. Beaumarchais, however, was 
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in a cruel position. Relying upon the execution of 
the engagement made by the agent of the Congress, 
he had set up his undertaking on an immense scale : 
he had freighted ships, made contracts with ship- 
owners, entered into partnership with merchants, * 
and given considerable orders. In September, 1777, 
he had sent to the Congress cargoes to the amount of 
five millions, without even receiving an answer to the 
letters sent with them. The Congress persisted in re- 
garding him as a fictitious personage. In vain he 
wrote to it in December, 1777: "I am exhausted, 
both as regards money and credit. Relying too 
much on returns so many times promised, I have 
gone far beyond my own funds and those of my 
friends. I have even exhausted other powerful aid, 

* I see, from his papers, that he had p^irtners of different kinds, 

shipowners, merchants, and even of a kind which wonld scarcely have 

been expected; for instance, in the following year, when he was 

• 
trading not only with the Congress of the United States, but with 

private individuals, he wrote to the supercargo of one of his ships, 
under date of March 14, 1778 : — " In the general invoice that you 
will have to send me of the entire supply of the items which concern 
th^ Marquis de Saint-Aignan and the Marquis of Aubespine, instead 
of putting their names in full, only indicate them by initials; they may 
desire one day that their names should not be mentioned in a com- 
mercial affair; and provided they and myself can understand it, that 
will be sufficient for the present." Thus the taste for commerce was 
not exclusively the attribute of the author of "The Barber of 
Seville : " we find the highest nobles, who, instead of going to " get 
their heads broken with the insurgents," as used to be said at the time, 
preferred selling their little stores through the medium of Beaumar- 
chais. 
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^hich I had first of all obtained under the express 
promise of retuming it before long/' The documents 
deposited in the Archives of Foreign Affairs prove, 
nevertheless, that in this same year, 1777, M. de 
Vergennes, taking into consideration the desperate 
troubles in which Beaumlarchais found himself plunged 
through the obstinacy of the Congress in refusing 
him returns, advanced to him successively. May 31, 
400,000 livres; June 16, 200,000 livres; July 3, 
474,496 livres. But what he had already supplied, 
without speaking of his losses, of which we will say a 
word further on, already went far beyond the sub- 
vention of 3,000,000, which he received from the State. 
Determined to see clearly into the intrigue which 
prevented the goveniment of the United States from 
folfiUing the engagements of Silas Deane, Beaumar- 
chais at last sent to America the young De Francy, 
with the double mission of obtaining justice from 
Congress for the past, and preventing for the future 
his cargoes from being delivered gratuitously. I will 
here quote two of his unpublished letters to Francy, 
because they exhibit him in his true aspect, as ardent 
in his intimate correspondence as in his official 
letters, and with the same variety of inclinations and 
instincts, vhicli has already struck ns more than 

once. 

** Paris, December 20, 1777. 

*' I profit, my dear Francy, by every opportunity to give 

you newB of myself ; do the same with me, I beg of you. 
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'' Although to-day is December 20, 1777, my large vessel 
has not yet started ; but this is rather a common accident with 
all merchant vessels destined for America. The minister was 
afraid commerce might deprive the navy of too many sailors 
at once, at a time when from any one moment to another 
it may have need of them. The most strict orders have been 
given in all the ports, but above.all in the one where 1 am 
fitting out. It appears that the strength and size of my 
ship have caused Lord Stormont to make some objections, 
from which the mmister feared he was perhaps suspected of 
favouring an operation, which, in truth, takes place without 
his assistance, and even in spite of him. When ready to set 
sail, my fprtillery was taken away from me, and the trouble of 
getting it back, or obtaining some more, is what keeps me in 
port. I am struggling against obstacles of every nature ; 
but I struggle with all my might, and hope to conquer 
with patience, courage, and money. The enormous losses to 
which all this puts me appear to affect no one ; the minister is 
inflexible ; I have no one for me, even the deputies of Passy,* 
claim the honour of annoying me — ^me, the best Mend of their 
country. On the arrival of the ' Amphitrite,' which at last 
landed at Lorient a small cargo of rice and indigo, they had 
the injustice to take possession of it, saying it was addressed 
to them, and not to me ; but, as M« de Voltaire very well 
says, 

' Injustice at last produces independence.* 

** Probably they had looked upon my patience as weak- 
ness, and my generosity as folly. In proportion as I am 
attaclied to the interests of America, I have considered 
myself insulted by the rather uncivil liberties which the 
deputies of Passy have wished to take with me. I have 

* The American deputation, whose chief, Franklin, was residing at 
Passy. 
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written them the letter of which I. send you a copy, and 
which they have up to this time left without an answer. In 
the meanwhile I have had the cargo deposited with MM. 
B^rard fr^res, and in doing so, have not considered I was 
derogating from my frank and generous conduct towards the 
Congress, but only using my most lawful right over the first 
and very slight return for an enormous adyance ; this cargo 
is only worth 150,000 livres. Tou see that there is a great 
difference between this drop of water and the ocean of my 
debts.* 

" As for you, my dear friend, I imagine you have arrived. I 
imagine you have obtained from the Congress some reasonable 
advance on account, and such as the situation of American 
affairs has permitted it to give you. I imagine that ac- 
cording to my instructions you have obtained tobaccos, and 
are still obtaining them every day. I imagine that my 
vessels will, find their return-cargoes ready to be embarked 
as soon as they arrive where you are. I further hope, that 
if events should have kept them longer than I imagine, you 
wHl have followed the advice of our friend Montieu, and 
that you will send me at least, by the * Flamand,' and such 
other vessel as you may be able to send with it (making use 
of the extra guns with which Landais supplied this vessel), a 
cargo which will free me a little from the horrible straits 
I am in. 

" I do not know whether I delude myself, but I believe 
in the good feeling and equity of the Congress, as in my 
own and yours. Its deputies over here are not in easy cir- 
cumstances, and want often renders men deficient in delicacy : 
that is how I explain the injustice they have endeavoured 

* These were, in tBuct, the first retums that arrived in Europe in 
one of BeanmarchaiB' vessels. Franklin an4 Lee, who, in this matter, 
were acting in spite of Silas Deane, did not dare to persist in their 
demands, and the cargo remained with Beanmarchus. 
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to do me.* I do not despair even of fi^aining them over by 
the cahnness of my representations, and the firmness of my 
conduct. It is very unfortunate, my Mend, for this cause, 
that its interests in France should have been intrusted to 
several persons at once. One alone would have succeeded 
much better, and, ba far as I am concerned, I owe M. Deane 
the justice to say, that he is both ashamed and grieved at 
the conduct of his colleagues towards me, the fault of which 
lies altogether with M. Lee. 

* This explanation may appear strange, but it is not devoid of pro- 
bability, at least not at an epoch a little anterior to the one in which 
Beamnarchais gave it, being ignorant at the time that the French 
government had just advanced money secretly to the American depu- 
ties. The faxst is, that the latter received no more Amds from the 
Congress than Beamnarchais received returns in kind. Silas Deane 
had been obliged in the first instance to borrow from Beaumarduds 
the sums necessary for his personal maintenance. Arthur Lee endea- 
voured to make nse of this fact against his colleague ; but there was 
no mystery on this point. Far from concealing it, Beaumarchais often 
speaks of it in his letters to the Congress with a persistence which is 
perhaps not always in very good taste, but which proves at least the 
perfectly innocent nature of his debt, which necesdty alone had forced 
Silas Deane to contract^ as his country did not send him a sou. As 
for Franklin, when he landed in France he was a little richer, for he 
writes to his colleague, Silas Deane, from Quiberon, in December, 1776 : 
** Our vessel brought in indigo on account of the Congress, to the 
value of about three thousand pounds sterling, which is to be at our 
orders to pay our expenses.'' In default of bills of exchange. Con- 
gress had at all events allowed him indigo to live upon. In the course 
of the year 1777, the French government itself repeatedly gave 
money to the deputies of Passy, to the extent of two millions, which 
was devoted in part to the maintenance of the agents and sub- 
agents of America in France, and in part to the purchase of mer- 
chandise for the Congress. The employment of these millions occa- 
sioned, at a later period in Congress,. discussions of a sufficiently dis- 
reputable nature. 
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"I hare also met with annoyances from the provincial 
Congress of South Carolina, and I am writing by L'Estargette 
to President Eutledge, to call upon him to do justice to him- 
8plf> L'Estargette, who will write to you, will inform you 
what success my just representations* will have had. Through 
all these annoyances, the Hews from America oyerwhelms 
me with joy. Brave, brave people! their warlike conduct 
justifies my esteem, and the noble enthusiasm which is felt 
for them in France. Finally, my friend, I only wish for some 
returns then, in order to be able to serve them anew, to meet 
my engagements, and to be able to contract fresh ones to 
their advantage.f 

" It appears to me, if I am to believe the news, that our 
Frenchmen have done wonders in all the battles of Pennsyl- 
vania. It would have been very disgraceful for me, for my 
country, for the French name, if their conduct had not cor- 
responded with the nobility of the cause they had espoused, 
with the efforts I have made to procure employment for the 
greater number of them ; finally, for the reputation of the 
military corps from which they have been drawn. 

"The town of London is in a fearful commotion; the 
ministry is on the point of death. The Opposition is tri- 
umphant, and severely so. And the King of France, like 
a powerful eagle hovering above all these events, prolongs 
for another moment the pleasure of seeing the two parties 
wavering between the fear and the hope of his decision, which 

* After having commenced with the general Congress, Beaamar- 
chais also sent supplies to the different States, and was scarcely better 
paid by them. 

f Here we have Beaumarchais in his true character, at once specu- 
lative and enthus&stic. It cannot be said that he is making a dis- 
play in this case, for he is not writing officially to any person in 
power, but confidentially to his bunness agent. The words "my 
esteem," as well as the words "for me," in the following paragraph, - 
are qmte in his style of naHice sdf-confidence. 

VOL.111. M 
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is to be of 80 much weight in the quarrel of the two hemi- 
spheres. 

*' To be pedantic enough to lay down your plan of conduet 
for you at a distance of- two thousand, leagues from myself, 
would, my dear friend, be to imitate the folly of the English 
minister, who wished to make war and draw up the plan of the 
campaign m his own closet ! I profit by his lesson. Serre me 
as well as you can, this is your only ir.eans of rendering 
yourself useful to me, and to yourself, and of inspiring interest 
to America. 

" Do like myself; despise small considerations, small mea- 
sures, and small resentments. I haye affiliated you to a 
magnificent cause, yoa are the agent of a man who is just 
and generous. Bemember that success is to fortune, as 
the money due to me is to the chance of a great combination 
of events, but that my reputation is my own, as you are now 
the architect of yours. Let it always be good, my friend, 
and all will not be lost, when everything else is lost. I 
greet you as I esteem you and love you." 

The following passage is a postscript, in which we 
see Beaumarchais applying to politics the resources 
of the stage, and combining ingeniously the means of 
evading the ministerial orders, just as he would have 
arranged a theatrical piece : 

" This is what I think about my large vessel : I cannot 
break the promise I have given to M. de Maurepas, that my 
vessel should only be used for taking to St. Domingo seven 
or eight hundred militiamen, and that I would return with- 
out touching at any part of the Continent, However, the 
cargo of this vessel is of much importance to the Congress 
aad myself. It consists of soldiers' coats r^ady made, of sheets, 
blankets, &c. It also conveys artillery to the extent of sixty- 
six bronze cannons, of which four pieces carry thirty-three 
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pounds, twenty-four pieces twenty-four pounds, twenty pieces 
sixteen pounds, and the rest twelve and eight pounds ; besides 
thirty-three pieces of artillery carrying four pounds, making 
altogether a hundred bronze cannonB, in addition to a great 
many other things. 

"After much thinking it has occurred to me that you 
might arrange secretly with the secret committee of the 
Congress, to send immediately one or two American pri- 
vateers up to St. Domingo. One of them will send his 
shallop to Cap Fran9ais, or will make the signal agreed upon 
long since for all American ships coming to the Cape, that 
is to say, he will hoist a white streamer, display the Dutch 
flag at the mainmadt, and fire three guns; then M. Cara- 
basse''^ will go on board with M. dc Montaut, captain of my 
vessel, * Le Fier B/oderigue.' They will arrange so that on 
my vessel going out, the American privateer may seize it, 
under no matter what pretext, and take it away. My captain 
will protest violently, and will draw up a written statement 
threatening to make his complaint to the Congress. The 
vessel will be taken to where you are. The Congress will 
loudly disavow the action of the brutal privateer, and will 
set the vessel at liberty, with polite apologies to the French 
flag ; during this time you will land the cargo, fill the ship 
with tobacco, and send it back to me as quickly as possible, 
with all you may happen to have ready to accompany it. As 
M. Carmichael is very rapid, you will have time to arrange 
this manoeuvre, either with the Congress or with the captain 
of some privateer who is a friend of yours, and discreet. By 
this means M . de Maurepas finds himself liberated from his 
promise, to those who have received it, and I from mine 
towards him, for no one can do anything against violence, 
and my operation will meet with success in spite of all the 
obstacles by which my labours have been so thickly attended. 

* Beaumarcbais' agent at the Cape. 
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" It is on the following plan, my dear friend, Hiat I beg 
yon to work with effect and rapidity, for my yesBel will start 
before the 15th of June. It will have orders to wait for 
news from you at Cap Fran9ai8. 

« From aU I am doing, the Congress will no longer doubts 
I hope, that the most zealous partisan of theEepnblicin 
France is your friend, 

''BODEBIGUB HOBTALBZ & Co." 

The second unpublished letter^ which, we also 

prints will give an idea of the importance of Beau- 

marchais' armaments. It was written at the moment 

when war had just broken out between France and 

England. 

" Paris, December 6, 1778. 

" I send on to you the privateer * Zephyr,* to announce to 

you that I am ready to put to sea a fleet of more than twelve 

sail, at the head of which is the ' Fier Eoderigue,' which you 

sent back to me, and which reached me at Eochfort on the Ist 

of October in good condition. This fleet can carry from five 

to six thousand tons, and is armed altogether like a fleet of 

war. Make youf arraugements accordingly. If my ship 

the ' Ferragus,' which left Ilochfort in September, has reached 

you, keep it to send back with my fleet. This is a joint 

expedition of M. de Montieu's* and my own. The cargoes 

have been formed in accordance with the statement which you 

sent me by the 'Fier Eoderigue/ although, to tell the truth, 

I have thought more of the means of getting back my funds, 

than of accumulating debts witaout cessation. The vessels 

will be principally laden then with tafla, sugar, and a little 

coffee. Having plenty of space for the voyage out, we took 

whatever freight we found ; but we shall bring nothing back 

for any one but ourselves on our return. 

* A shipowner of Nantee^ in partnership with Beaumarchus. 
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• "Accordingly, we send you English hardware, cloths, 
gauzes, ribbons, silk-stuffs, nails, linen-cloth, cordage, attempts 
at various kinds of painted cloth, paper, books, brushes, and 
generally all the articles for which you expressed a preference* 
Arrange so that this fleet may remain as short a time as pos- 
sible in danger ; for, although powerful and very well armed, 
the news of its position, which will reach the people where 
you are, must not give time to our enemies to enable them 
to cut off our return. First, commerce ; secondly, war. 

" The fleet will reach you at earliest in the course of 
February, being intended to make a ditour in order to supply 
pur colonies with flour and salt provisions, of which they 
have great need, and the product of which, coming back to us 
in biUs of exchange upon our treasurers before the return of 
our fleet, will enable us to meet in the meanwhile the ter- 
rible outlay to which this expedition puts us. It is not to 
set sail until the flrst days of January. 

" You will receive by the * Fier Roderigue* all my accounts 
with the Congress in due form, insurance included, and with' 
out policies being supplied, as I have been my own insurer ; 
and it is a thing beyond doubt, according to the decision of 
all European commerce, that to insure, or run the risks of in- 
surance, gives an incontestable right to the payment of in- 
surance money. It results simply from this, that Congress will 
not have anything to pay for the cargoes it does not receive, 
and which may be captured on the voyage from the vessels sent 
from Europe. I will add to my account an exact statement of 
what I have received from the Congress in spite of the ungrate- 
ful deputation at Passy, which has disputed my right to each 
of the return cargoes, and which would also have taken from 
me that of * La Ther^se,* if M. Pelletier, who had received 
the proper instructions from me, had not sold it by authority. 
Tbis perpetual injustice makes me indignant, and has caused 
me to take an irrevocable resolution to have no further rela- 
tions with Jthe deputation as long as this rogue Lee belongs 
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to it. The AmericaiiB must nnderstand their business very 
badly to leave so suspicious, and, above all, so impolite a man 
at our court.* I have been promised, mon cher, jour cap* 
tain's commission. I hope to be sufficiently fortunate to send 
it you by the * Fier Boderig^e ;' but nevertheless, do not 
count on it until you have it in your hands.f You know our 
country ; it is so great that it is always very far from the 
place in which a thing is promised to that in which it is given. 
In short, I have not had it yet, although it is promised. 

'' All the other details will reach you by the ' Fier.' Ah I 
what would you say if I enabled you on its arrival to embrace 
our friend Montieu on board? He is very anxious for it; 
but it is not yet decided. 

'^ I have no other money for the Count de Pulaski than that 
which he remitted to me himself, out of which I have just 
paid a hundred louis for him. I will send you his account 
clearly made out. He was to have written to me, but I have 
never heard from him. I approve of what you have done 
for M. de Lafayette, excellent young man that he is. I am 
doing a service to myself when I oblige men of his disposi- 
tion.]; The advalices you made to him have not yet been 
repaid to mei but I am in no anxiety. The same is the case 
with M. de la IU>uerie. 

* As a matter of course, we no more adopt Beaumarchais' opinion 
with regard to Lee than that of Lee with regard to Beanmarchais. 

t This was a captain's commission in the service of the colonies, 
which Francy had asked Beanmarchais to obtain for him, in order to 
improve his position in America. Francy had been a naval cadet. 
Beanmarchais obtained the commission he wished for, and sent it to 
him with the letter which follows the present one, accompanied hy 
epaulets, which Madame de Beanmarchais made with her own hands. 

{ Lafayette was devoured by the American usurers. "He had,** 
to use Beaumarchtfis* words, "found Jerusalem at Philadelphia." 
Francy, who had formed an intimacy with the young general, had 
not hesitated to lend him money belonging to his patron. 
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"As for you, mon cher, I intend to write to you with my 
own hand as to what I mean to do for you. If you know 
me well, you must expect me to treat you as a friend. Your 
fate is henceforth attached to mine for life. I esteem you 
and lore you, and you wiU not be long receiving the proofs. 
, !Recal me often to the memory and good wishes of Baron de 
Steuben. I congratulate myself, from what he teUs me, of 
having given so great an officer to my friends the " free men," 
and having in a certain way forced him to follow this noble 
career. I am in no way uneasy about the money I lent him 
to start with. Never did I make so agreeable a use of 
capital, for I have put a man of honour in his true place. I 
hear that he is inspector- general of all the American troops ! 
Bravo ! Tell him that his glory is the interest of my money, 
and that I do not doubt that on those terms he will pay me 
with usury. 

" I have received a letter from M. Deane, and one from 
M. Carmichael ; assure them of my afiectionate friendship.* 
They are brave generals, and will be as useful here to the 
cause of their country as this intriguing Lee is fatal to it. 
They have both flattered me that I shall have the pleasure of 
embracing them soon at Paris, which will not prevent me 
from writing to them by the * Fier Roderigue,* very Jier as it 
will be, to see itself at the head of a little squadron which 
will not allow its moustaches to be cut. It has promised on 
the contrary to bring me some back.f 

" Farewell, my dear Francy. I am yours for life, 

"Gabon db Beaumabchais." 



* Deane had been recalled to America after the conclusion of the 
treaty of alliance. 

t This " Fier Boderigue," the largest of Beaumarchais' vessels, was 
a three-decker of sixty guns. It was first of all called the " Hip- 
popotamus." Beaumarchais rechristened it, after repairing it 
throughout. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

RELATIONS OF FRANCE WITH ENGLAND. — RECOGNITION 
OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. — WAR BETWEEN ENG* 
LAND AND FRANCE. — THE '^ FIER RODERIGUE'' IN AC- 

■ 

TION. — BEAUMARCHAIS ON THE TREATY OF 1768. 

CONGRESS^ AND THE SUPPLIES. 

In the midst of the commercial pre-occupations of 
Beaumarcfaais^ and by the very effect of his armaments^ 
the relations between France and England became 
worse and worse. Ihe success of the American troops 
in the campaign of 1777, a success to which the 
author of "The Barber of Seville" could boast of 
having powerfully contributed, had raised the cause 
of the insurgents at the court of Versailles. The min- 
isters did not give any more money to Beaumarchais, 
but they secretly gave millions to Franklin and Silas 
Deane. England, more and more irritated, arro- 
gated the right of searching our merchant ships in 
full peace, of examining their cargoes, and of taking 
possession of all those which appeared to her sus- 
picious. On the other side, seeing France disposed 
to ally herself with the Americans, she seemed at 
length to renounce all hope of overcoming them, and 
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prepared to make terms with them. Secret emissaries 
were sent from London to the American agents in 
Paris, and the English spoke openly of arranging any 
terms with America, and afterwards taking their re<- 
venge on France. Franklin and Silas Deane, while 
rejecting the propositions of the English agents, made 
use of them in treating with the French government, 
which it pressed to come to a decision, and to acknow- 
ledge, in fine, the independence of America. Louis 
XYI. and M. de Maurepas hesitated still : the king, 
because he did not like war; M. de Maurepas, because 
his great age inspired him with a strong repugnance 
to the embarrassments that war entails. M. de Ver- 
gennes, supported by M. de Sartines, was the most 
resolute. In the month of August, 1777, in reply to 
an insidious proposition from England, asking France 
to sign a treaty for guaranteeing the security of the 
possessions of the two kingdoms in America, the 
minister wrote to the king this note, which to the 
present time has remained unpublished : 

" An agreement for insuring the possessions of the two 
crowns in America seems equally unbecoming and useless. 
It would be tying our hands, and placing in the hands of our 
enemy a rod always raised, of which we should feel the for- 
midable effects each time she wished to extort from us some 
unjust and fresh concessions. 

" If condescension does not satisfy England, she ought no 
longer to have a choice, and it would be prudent at all events 
to give from to-day, secret orders to all our commissioners at 
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the sea-ports, not to despatch the French vessels that maj 
be preparing to leave, under various pretexts, which may be 
prolonged for a fortnight, to send vessels with intelligence to 
Newfoundland, to the great Bank, to our islands, and to the 
Levant, that they may be on their guard there, and not rashly 
expose themselvres to the uncertainty of events." * 

Beaumarchais^ convinced on his side that tlie pro- 
longed indecision of the government in acknowledg- 
ing the independence of America might bring oa 
peace between England and America, at the expense 
of France, besieged M. de Maurepas and M. de Ver- 
gennes with voluminous memorials, in which he 
showed, with his usual petulance, the imperious 
alternative which it was necessary to adopt* In one 
of these unpublished Memorials, dated October 26, 
1777, entitled, "Private Memorial for the Minis- 
ters of the King and Manifesto for the State,* the 
agent for the Americans, after examining every side 
of the question, and proving that the system of inac- 
tion ought not to be continued, draws up, with the 
decision which characterises him, a rough draught 
of a manifesto for the king, Louis XVI., in case he 
should at length decide to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the United States: and what is rather curious is, 
that, taking it altogether, the substance of this sketch, 
proposed by Beaumarchais, the 26th October, 1777, 

* England, in the preceding war, had taught us to mistrust her 
by attacking our vessels suddenly and without a declaration of war. 
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is found again in the official declaration^ notified by 
the French government to the court of London, the 
13th March, 1778. After having drawn up his 
manifesto, Beaumarchais begins to set forth what 
measures should be taken, and discusses the opinion 
of each minister, just as if he formed part of the 
council. It appears, moreover, that he only con-- 
tinned in writing, a discussion commenced without 
doubt in his presence, at the house of M. de Mau- 
repas. It is not one of the least strange things of this 
period, to see the author of '^The Barber of Seville '* 
deliberating in a certain way with the ministers, say- 
ing, "I should do,^' &c., and putting himself with 
naivete in the place of the King of Prance.* 

The government did a portion of what Beaumar- 
chais advised, ^nd, at the same time that they 
notified to the court of London the recognition of 
American independence, they concluded secretly at 
Paris a treaty of alliance with the agents of the new 
State, and sent M. Gerard to Philadelphia, in the 
capacity of Minister Plenipotentiary, to hasten the 
ratification of this treaty. 

The court of London, considering the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the United States as a 
declaration of war, recalled their ambassador, and 
the two nations prepared for the struggle. The first 

* This loDg address can be seen in the Appendix, No. 12. 
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shot was fired by England^ June 18^ 1778. Admiral 
Eeppel^ cruising with a fleet in sight of the coasts of 
France, off Morlaix, encountered the frigate, ''La 
Belle Poule/' commanded by Lieutenant Chadeau de 
la Clocheterie ; he sent forward an English frigate^ 
to order the French officer to come to the poop of his 
vessel to be examined. La Clocheterie replied that 
he had no examination to undergo, on the part of an 
English Admiral. The English frigate replied by 
firing a cannon. La Clocheterie returned it with his 
whole broadside. The action commenced between 
the two frigates, in sight of the squadron. In a 
short time the English frigate was disabled. Admiral 
Keppel then sent two vessels against ''La Belle 
Poule," which retired before superior force, and 
entered Brest, with twenty-five men killed, and fifty* 
seven wounded. 

This first exchange of shots was received in France 
with shouts of enthusiasm. The utility of this war 
and its results for America have since been often dis- 
cussed ; it is certain that the English power was not 
so much weakened as had beeii anticipated by the 
separation of the colonies ; it is not less certain that 
the Americans have not always shown their gratitude 
for the considerable sacrifices France made for them 
at this period ; but beyond the question of utility, 
there was then a question of sentiment, which was 
placed before everything by a nation which had not 
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yet been destroyed by fifty years of revolutionary 
^8, and the government was irresistibly drawn on 
by public opinion. 

To the impulses of national pride^ wounded by the 
humiliating treaty of 1763, and by the arrogance of 
the court of London, Was added the admiration which 
the ^^insurgents'' inspired. These men, seen from 
a distance, struggling in the name of right against 
might, seemed greater than ordinary men ; and Eng- 
land, towards whom, in our alternations between 
fever and atony, every one turns now with looks of 
envy who loves order and liberty with equal ardour ; 
England, who now fights with us against, the brute 
force of Russia, and' whose alliance is justly con- 
sidered by all as the supporting point of civilization ; 
England had then against her, not only the old 
popular prejudice, but the aversion with which ele- 
vated minds are always filled by a policy which is 
unjust, egotistical, and oppressive. 

Beaumarchais prepared, on his part, to carry on war 

and commerce at the same time. In the first place, we 

find him applying for sailors to the minister of marine, 

M. de Sartines, for the service of his large vessel. 

" Paris, December 12, 1778. 
' Sir, — I have the honour to request a fresh letter 
to M. de Marchais, without which he swears to the great 
gods he will not give a single man to the * Fier Eoderigue/ 
which would become soon ' L'humble Eoderigne,* for it can 
only be proud through your favours ;— besides the order for 
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giving me cannonB, cannon balls, &,c,, &o,, by way of com* 
pensation, in place of that hard word ready money, with whicli 
we are reproached, while we have our hands foR of lawful 
claims-7-the clearest possible — and are asking to be paid for 
the advances we have made, and for our supplies to the navy. 

"I cannot believe, Sir, that I am to be worse treated 
than the lowest privateersman, because I am the boldest. 
I am going to cruise across the Ocean, to convoy, attack, 
burn or take private vessels, and, because I have sixty guns, 
and 160 feet of keel, I am to be worse treated than those 
who cannot in any way come up to us. I have too much 
confidence in your justice to fear it. My ' Fier Eoderigue' is 
absolutely fitted out for war, and carries no cargo. Whilst 
the others will be unloading and loading, he will cruise 
fearlessly, and sweep the American seas. This, Sir, is his 
true destination. See, yourself, whether your wise order ' 
is less applicable to it, than to all the projected frigates 
which are yet in the wilds of the ' imagination, whilst the 
' Fier Boderigue ' is ready to plough the Atlantic as soon as 
you will permit him to have sailors. 

" If I presented myself before you to-day, and had the 
honour to propose to you to construct and fit out a vessel of 
this importance, always fit to take the place of a king's 
ship, wherever I sent it, do you think. Sir, you would refuse 
it guns, and the title of captain for its commander P Such 
feeble encouragements for such great objects, would be 
nothing in your eyes. How, then, can it be less valu- 
able to you, being already built, than if it had to be con- 
structed P 

** I ask your pardon, but the multiplicity of the afiairs 
which occupy you, may have prevented your seeing the 
importance of my armament, which is destined for the triple 
object of encouraging the commerce of France by my example 
and my success, supplying provisions openly or secretly, 
to the islands which have the greatest want of them, and 
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conducting to the continent of America, daring the most 
stormy times, a French merchant fleet, sufficiently important 
for the United States to judge by this effort of the great desire 
France has to support our new ties of commerce with them. 
" I present these grave objects to your wise consideration ; 
there are none, I venture to sayv more worthy of the protec- 
tion of so enlightened a minister. 

" Accept, Sir, &c., 

"Gabon db Beaumabchais." 

The ^[ Fier Roderigae " sailed then with its sixty 
guns^ convoying ten merchant vessels^ Off the 
island of Grenada it met the fleet of Admiral 
d'Estaing, who was preparing to give battle to that 
of the English Admiral Biron. On seeing this fine 
vessel of war pass at a distance, strutting before the 
wind/ he signalled to it to come up ; learning that 
it belonged to his Majesty, Caron de Beauraarchais, 
he said it would be a pity not to take advantage of 
it, and, considering the urgency of the case assigned 
it its post in the battle, without asking, for the 
authorisation of its proprietor, leaving to the mercy 
of the waves and the English, the unfortunate mer- 
chant vessels which this war-ship protected. The 
''Fier Roderigue '' resigned himself bravely to his 
fate, took a glorious share in the battle of Grenada, 
and contributed in forcing Admiral Biron to retreat ; 
but the captain was killed, and the ship riddled 
with balls. The very evening of the fight Count 
d'Estaing feeling the necessity of consoling Beau- 
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marchais^ wrote to him from on board the Admiral's 
ship^ and sent him^ through the minister of marine, 
the foUowing unpublished letter, which it is not 
usual to meet with in the archives of a dramatic 
author : 



** On board the * Languedoc/ Eoadstead of 
" St. George, Isle of Grenada. 

" July 12, 1779. 

"I have onlj time, Sir, to write to you that 'Le Fier 
Eoderigue' has acted well in line, and contributed to the 
success of the king's arms. You will pardon me the more 
for having employed the ship so well, as your interests will 
not suffer — be certain of that. The brave M. de Montaut* 
has unfortunately been killed. I shall address immediately 
to the minister, the claims to rewards, and I hope you 
will assist me in soliciting those your navy has so justly 
merited. 

" I have the honour to be, with all the sentiments you 
know so well how to inspire. Sir, your very humble and very 
obedient servant, 

" ESTAINa." 

The minister of marine hastened to send this 

letter to Beaumarchais, who replied as follows to the 

minister : 

" Paris,, September 7, 1776. 
" Sir, — I return you thanks for having sent me the letter 
from Count d'Estaing. It is very noble in him, in the 
moment of his triumph, to have thought that a word from 
his hand would be agreeable to me. I take the liberty of 
sending you a copy of his short letter, of which, like a good 

* He was the captain of the '* Fier Boderigue." 
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•Frenchman as I am, I am prond, and at which I rejoice as a 
passionate lover of my country, against prond England. 

" The brave Montant thought he could not do better to 
.prove that he was not unworthy of the post with which he 
was honoured than by losing his life ; whatever may be the 
consequence to my affairs, my poor friend Montaut has 
died on the bed of honour, and I feel a childish joy at being 
certain that those English, who have so cut me up in their 
papers for four years, will read therein that one of my 
vessels has contributed to take from them the most fertile of 
their possessions. 

" And the enemies of M. d'Estaing, and yours especially. 
Sir, I see them biting their naUs, and my heart leaps with 
joy ! You know my tender and respectful devotion. 

V " Beaumabchais." 

However, the joy of the patriot was somewhat toned 
down by the anguish of the merchant. The report 
of the second in command of the " Fier Eoderigue," 
who had taken the command after the death of his 
chief, arrived at the same time as the letter of 
Admiral d^Estaing. This report was also very satis- 
factory as regarded Beaumarchais^ glory, but it was 
very unsatisfactory as regarded his coffers. Under 
these circumstances the shipowner wrote to the King 
the following letter : 



(S 



September 11, 1779. 
Sire, — ^I am not going to ask you for the reward of my 
labours ; your wise ministers know that my chief happiness 
would be that they should all be useful to your Majesty. 

** I do not ask you for what the cruise of the * Fier Eode- 
rigue' has cost, feeling too much honoured that a Vessel of 

VOL. TIT. N 
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mine shoold have merited the praise of the admiral by fight- 
ing in line with a rictorious squadron. 

" Bat, Sire, war is a game of kings, which crashes indi- 
viduals, and scatters them like the dust. The ' Fier Rode- 
rrgue' was conyoying ten other ships, which were destined for 
commercial operations equally useful to the State in another 
form. 

" The death of my first captain, thirty-five men unable to 
serve, the destruction of my vessel, the worst used of the 
squadron (having had three shots in the side, four in the 
water line, two of which went completely through ; five in the 
masts, which damaged them much ; one in the large pump 
which split it to pieces ; forty in the sails, which have rid- 
dled them ; and the remainder in the cordage, which have 
cut it to atoms) ; the entire removal of sailors from whmre 
my other vessels were put on their arrival at Fort Eoyal in 
order to complete the crews of the squadron; the order given 
to the ' Fier Iloderigue * to repair and foUow the squadron ; 
the necessity I am under of sending fresh instructions to the 
new commander of my fleet, and the impossibility for more 
than three months of this merchant fleet, which has already 
lost eleven of its number, sailing under convoy of the ' Fier 
Eoderigue ' for its true destination : — ^all this. Sire, ruining 
my cruise, my advances for which have been enormous, and 
postponing the returns which should now have arrived, force 
me to implore the assistance of your Majesty. 

<' Let me not perish, Sire, and I am satisfied. The service 
that I ask is of slight importance. 

" They inform me at Grenada, that they will draw upon me 
at sight for 90,000 livres, for the necessary repairs of the 
* Fier Eoderigue.' 

" Out of upwards of two millions that I have advanced this 
year to my fleet, there only remains to be paid a hundred 
thousand crowns, half the 25th of this month, and half the 
10th of October. I supplicate your Majesty to have the 
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goodness to order that this small sum of 400,000 livres may 
be lent me from the royal treasury for some months only. 
M. ie Comte de Maurepas knows by the experience of his 
own kindness to me, that I am faithful to my engagements. 

" On the arrival of considerable funds which I expect from 
Martinique, where my supplies have been sold, I will repay 
to the treasury both capital and interest. 

" It will not be until after a calculation, impossible now, 
which will place before the eyes of the minister my real 
losses, that I shall invoke the justice of your Majesty for 
their reimbursement ; but it is in the light of a favour that I 
ask for the present loan of 400,000 livres, which the havoc in 
this cruise renders indispensable to prevent the destruction of 
one of the most faithful of your Majesty's subjects,' whose 
ruin would bring on a general discouragement.* 

"Gabon db Beauhabchais." 

At the same time Beaumarchais got his second 
in command decorated with the cross of St. Louis^ 
and procured the admission into the military marine 
of one of his officers, who was afterWards an admiral. 

Soon afterwards the Count d^Estaing, who bad 
given such a glorious account of the vessel belonging 
to the author of " The Barber," returned to France. 

* Beamnarchaifi received this advance of 400,000 livres as an in- 
stalment upon an indemnity of a more ooBsiderable amount, of which 
the figure had yet to be .decided. It was fixed by three fermiers- 
ffenSraux appointed by the minigter. The ten vessels convoyed by 
the " Fier Boderigue " had been dispersed, and the greater part of 
them taken by the English, so that the losses of Beaumarchtas in this 
voyage were enormous, and, after many discussioiia, the indemnity 
was fixed at two millions, payable in several instalments, which he re- 
ceived in snccession, and the last of which was paid him, as we shall 
see, on his leaving the prison of Saint-Lazare. 

n2 
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Beaumarchais hastened to present his respects to 
him; the admiral was absent^ and to excuse his 
absence wrote to the owner of the " Fier Roderigue " 
this facetious letter : — 

"For a yice-admiralwho is perhaps ont of fayour, having 
taken too mnch upon himse^, ha.ving used, abused even the 
navalforces of M. de Beaum^chais, not to receive the visit of 
his sovereign, is what was never heard of; it is much against 
my will that it has been so. The excessive kindness with 
which the agnatic Jeannot had been honoured the evening 
before, by a number of unexpected visits, had made him 
close his door, without foreseeing one which would have 
caused him so much pleasure. 

"M. d'Estaing begs M. de Beaumarchais to receive his 
excuses and his regrets ; they are the greater &om the fact 
that he is obliged to go limping about Versailles for some 
days. The surgeons assure him, that in virtue of staircases 
and bows, he will come back disabled for at least three weeks. 
If it be not so, he will request a meeting at Paris ; otherwise 
he will try to procure, by means of a letter, a visit which is 
of so much interest to him. 

" Passy, December 26, 1779." 

To this Beaumarchais replied immediately in the 
same tone : — 

" December 27, 1779. 

" Very worthy and much respected Admiral, who may be 
attacked but can never be out of favour — as you have only 
made use of the navy belonging to me a sovereign, in the ser- 
vice of another who is equally powerful and just — let us hope 
he will do justice to us both, in loading you with honours and 
in repairing my losses. 

"You shall receive, whenever you please, homage from 
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me, a eovereign and your servant, who did ^ot wait for 
your great exploits to appreciate you, and who have 
fought a hundred times with my tongue against the army 
of scoundrels who were speaking ill of you, whilst you were 
using your sword so nobly against the enemies of the state. 
The first thing necessary is to re-establish your health, of 
which we have great need ; and if by chance you have formed 
the project of writing an explanation of your warlike conduct, 
as people seek to insinuate, I entreat you to reject this idea 
with the sign of the cross, as a temptation of the devil's. I 
conjure you to do so, and do so in the name of all who honour 
you, and especially in that of a celebrated old man, who loves 
you, and who burns to see you seated by his side, with a 
baton in your hand, at the great tribunal of honour, of which 
you so gloriously fulfil the duties.* 

" I take the liberty, in order that you may keep away spleen, 
of forwarding to you my last political production, which has 
not had the good luck of pleasing everybody. When yon can 
grant me a quarter of an hour, you may be quite sure of over- 
whelming with joy him who is, with the most respectful 
devotion, at the end, as at the beginning, and during the 
whole course of his life, worthy and respected Admiral, 

" Your very humble servant, 

" Beaumaecha.18." 

The little work which Beaumarehais sent to the 
Admiral d^Estaing, to " keep away spleen/^ was a 
very serious one, which was about to procure him 
both glory and trouble. Whilst exchanging cannon 
shots^ England and France also exchanged manifestoes. 

* This, no doubt, refers to M. de M&urepas, who wishecl 
Admiral d'Estaing to be silent in reference to the criticisms of which 
his cruise had been the subject. 
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The court of London had employed the pen of the his- 
torian Gibbon to announce to the whole world the per- 
fidy of the cabinet of Versailles. Forgetting its own 
history, which was full of diplomatic artifices of the 
same description^ and much graver ones^ the English 
government exaggerated and misrepresented the very 
small part that the court of France had taken in 
sending supplies to the Americans before the rupture 
between the two governments. Beaumarchais^ who 
had just figured in the struggle with his cannon 
shots^ thought he ought to interfere in it with his 
pen. He was in some measure authorized in doing 
so, for the justificatory address from the court of 
London, while reproaching the French minister with 
having protected a commercial company directed by 
Beaumarchais, attacked the latter personally in a 
very warm manner. In asking the minister permis- 
sion to reply in his own name, Beaumarchais wrote, 
^' If it will be without importance as coming from a 
private person, it will not, perhaps, be without force 
as coming from a person who has been insulted.^' 
He obtained this permission, and in December, 1 779, 
published, under the title of '^ Observations upon 
the Justificatory Address from the Court of London,^' 
a pamphlet, which has been inserted in the collection 
of his works, and of which, consequently, we will 
speak but little. This pamphlet, written with his 
characteristic verve, which, with some negligences of 
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style^ is always animated^ made a rather great sensa- 
tion. He placed in his turn, in the strongest light, 
all the ancient perfidiousness of the English govern- 
ment — all the annoyances to which it had sub- 
jected our commerce for three years, the patience 
with which the French government had borne them, 
and even how it had contributed to them more 
than once to please Lord Stormont. Unfortunately 
the author, drawn on by the vivacity of his pen, 
had committed a serious error: in dwelling upon 
the humiUating conditions of the treaty imposed by 
England in 1763, after the seven years^ war, he had 
accepted, without verification, a very widely spread 
opinion, that there existed in this treaty a secret 
article, by which France shamefully granted to Eng- 
land the right to limit the number of her vessels ; and, 
under the impression of this fact, which Beaumar- 
chais believed true, he wrote the following lines: — 
"My courage revived when I thought that my country 
would be avenged for the degradation to which its 
enemy had subjected her, in fixing by the treaty of 
1763 the small number of vessels which it conde- 
scended still to allow her.'* 

On reading this phrase, the Duke de Choiseul 
and all the old ministers of Louis XY. who had 
signed the fatal treaty of 1763, and who felt them- 
selves already sufficiently humiliated by the actual 
clauses of this treaty, eagerly had recourse to 
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the king^ invoking justice against a writer^ who 
sought to dishonour them ; they demanded that the 
pamphlet of Beaumarchais should be suppressed by 
an order in council^ as false and calumnious. The 
assertion of Beaumarchais had been made in good 
faith^ it had even bieen published before by French 
and English writers. He proposed a correction of 
the statement : the Duke de Choiseul insisted upon a 
suppression in due form. The council of ministers 
met^ and it was under these circumstances that the 
author of the pamphlet addressed to all the assem- 
bled ministers an unpublished letter^ which appears 
to me sufficiently original in tone to deserve repro- 
duction : 

" December 19, 1779. 

" My Lords, — If a warrior who fights for his country 
ou^ht not to receive from it a degrading blow, because 
the inequahty of the ground may have made him stumble an 
instant, is it justice in the king to class among the list of 
scandalous libellers, whose works are suppressed by decrees, 
a writei^who repels with force and dignity the foul imputa- 
tions of the enemies of his country, because he has fallen, 
with a hundred thousand others, into an involuntary error, 
which it would be easy, and even advantageous to correct 
with dignity P 

"When a man who has aspired only to the honour of 
being in the right, does not blush to own his error publicly, 
and to extract from it a great advantage for the cause which 
he is defending, what inconvenifuce is there in letting him 
correct himself P 

** What can have a better effect in counteracting a doubt- 
ful assertion, than the &ee and plain disavowal of it by its 
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author, when he can spread that as rapidly as the original 
workP 

" And ought you to reserve for zeal, industry, and patrio- 
tism, the dishonour of suppression, intended to punish the 
voluntary misdeeds of rotten culprits and impenitent sinners P 

"Before treating me with this cruelty, I implore the 
king's ministers to read what I am sending to the 'Courrier de 
I'Europe ' and to the ' Nord.' The same thing in substance 
will be put at the same time in all the public papers, with a 
promise to those who will remit to me the faulty copy, to 
give them in place two corrected ones. 

" I entreat them also to consider, that to throw discredit 
on such a production by the stigma of a seizure, is to take 
from it all that it contains of good and praiseworthy, and to 
give to the reproach of perfidy contained in the English mani- 
festo the greatest force, by the disavowal of the principal 
points in the answer. 

"From the grief which I feel beforehand, I feel that I 
cannot support the odious effect of such a thing. My head 
is leaving me, and I have passed a most dreadful night. 

" 1 have received this instant from a relation of M. de 
Ohoiseul's, a copy annotated on the margin in his own hand, 
and with these words at page 35: * This fact is false and 
absurd,* These are exactly the terms in your proposed ar- 
r§t. It is he, then, who has dictated them I 

" False I the expression is just, since the fact is not true ; 
but absurd I After Dunkerque and its English commis- 
sioner, dare they, without lowering their eyes, characterise 
as absurd, any naval fact which concerns us, however hard it 
may be P 

'* To destroy a port of France at ten leagues from the 
enemy by their order, and to keep it in ruins under the 
shameful inspection of their commissioner, is truly absurd. 
Yet this has been the case for the last hundred years beneath 
the eyes of an indignant country .r 
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" I speak to French hearts, I ought to be heard. Ah ! 
leave me, my lords, leave me, I conjure you, to retrieve mj 
error. I can do it, honourably, and with advantage ; but, I 
feel sure, from what I suffer, that I shall die of grief, if you 
have the cruelty to deliver my person and my work to the 
degradation of a public stigma. 

" It will only remain for my friends to print the twelve 
or fifleen hundred flattering letters that I have received 
during the last six days, in which the hearts of good citizens 
are plainly shown in the vivacity of their thanks : 

" In which one says, ' I shall put this production in a 
separate case, with Tacitus, the Cardinal de Retz, Price, and 
Sidney, for no monument so noble, so worthy of the nation, 
will honour present events : ' 

"In which another writes, 'The author is intoxicated 
with patriotism, his pen sparkles. It is then true that 
man only does grand things when he is animated by noble 
passions :' 

'' In which a third owns, ' that he had never understood 
the question well, and that till I wrote, everybody said 
France was wrong, but that now opinions are settled :' 

"In which all the writers thank me for my zeal and 
courage, in a country where so few people care to show it, for 
the glory of France. These letters of my fellow-citizens 
would show that such a waywardness is attached to my 
fate, that I can never imdertake any good without its bring- 
ing me harm. He has wished, they will say, to work, to 
arm his country — ^they have stopped his expeditions ; he has 
wished to write, to defend the honour of France — they have 
suppressed his works. His nation esteemed him, and 
authority crushed him. He had no choice then but to die or 
flee. From mercy, from humanity, if I cannot obtain it by 
justice, do not break my heart by a suppression, while you 
tolerate a Linguet. He has insulted you all, I have respected 
you all ; he has made an attack upon you, I have only made 
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ohservaiions. What a difference in the work and in the 
reward ! 

" If this horrihle order is hurled at me, I shall look upon 
myself as a limh cut off, dead, and no longer belonging to 
anything ; and will owe nothing more to France, but extreme 
unction or a passport. 

" I ask pardon, but I am in despair. 

"Caeon de Beaumaechais." 

The passage whicli had wounded the Duke de 
Choiseul was suppressed, but without any remark 
that could be mortifying to Beaumarchais, whose 
pamphlet re-appeared, with this corrected passage, 
which still told severely against the signers of the 
treaty of 1763 : ''My courage revives when I think 
that my country will be avenged for the degradation 
to which it was subjected by the treaty of 1763; 
that the dark veil, the funeral crape with which our 
port of Dunkerque has been enveloped these sixty 
years, will at length be rent.'' 

Meanwhile Beaumarchais, whether warring with 
the cannTon or the pen, had still to wait for pay- 
ment for his supplies. During two years and a half 
the Congress had determined to consider him as a 
man who was too happy to send to them gratuitously. 
It had only replied to his claims by the most dis- 
dainful silence, when on a lucky day he received the 
following letter, which, taken -in connection with the 
celebrated letter of Admiral d'Estaing, which we 
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have previously cited^ adds another strange incident 
to his career. 

** By Express Order of the Congress sitting at Philadelphia, 

to M. de Beaumarchais, 

"Sir, — The Congress of the United States of America^ 
fateful for the great efforts yon have made in their farour, 
presents you its thanks, and the assurance of its esteem. 
It grieves for the misfortunes yov, have suffered in swpport of 
its States, Unfortunate circumstances have prevented the 
accomplishment of its desires ; but it will take the promptest 
measures for acquitting itself of the debts it has contracted 
with you. 

** The generous sentiments and the exalted views which 

alone could dictate a conduct such as yours, are your greatest 

eulogium, and are an honour to your character. Whilst by 

your great talents you have rendered yourself useful to 

your prince, you have gained the esteem of this rising 

Republic, and merited the deserved applause of the New 

World. 

" John Jay, President." 

After two years and a half spent in the service of 
America^ Beaumarchais found the Congress at last 
giving him some sign of its existence ; this missive 
promised much: we shall show presently what it 
produced ; but we must first explain how the Con- 
gress had been led to bestow upon the author of 
" The Barber of Seville/' the applause of the New 
World, as an instalment towards the payment of his 
supplies. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE AMEBICAN COMMISSIONERS. — BILLS AT A LONG 
DATE. — FKOLONGED DELAYS. — BEAUMARCHAIS' FIRST 
MILLION. — ARBITRATION PROPOSED. — BEAUMAR- 

CHAIS IN DISTRESS. REPUDIATION PERSISTED IN. 

ULTIMATE COMPROMISE. 

The treaty of alliance between France and the United 
States had been signed the 6th February, 1778, at 
Versailles ; and a short time after, Silas Deane, who 
was the first of the three American commissioners, to 
arrive at Paris, and who had treated with Beaumar- 
chais in the name of the Congress, was recalled to 
Philadelphia, to render an account of his conduct, and 
to defend the engagements he had made from the 
imputations of his colleague, Arthur Lee. It is known 
that the latter had accused him of having, by a 
fraudulent agreement with Beaumarchais, and con- 
trary to the intentions of the French government, 
transformed a gratuitous gift into a conunercial opera- 
tion. As this assertion, of which we have already 
shown the falsity, offered the advantage to America 
of dispensing with all gratitude, and all payment to 
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Beaamarchaia^ Congress was naturally somewhat dis- 
posed to adopt it. Silas Deane, who, on arriving in 
the United States, found an unfavourable impression 
against him, had to sustain a violent dispute with 
two brothers of Arthur Lee, who exercised consi- 
derable influence with Congress. Debates arose of a 
somewhat unedifying character, not only about 
the engagements contracted with Beaumarchais, 
but about the employment of the funds supplied 
directly to the American agents by the court of 
France. Meanwhile Silas Deane possessed the most 
honourable testimonials from the French govern- 
ment; the king, Louis XYI., had given him his 
portrait ; M. de Yergennes had written the most flat- 
tering letters in his favour, and the late chief clerk 
of M. de Yergennes, M. 06rard, who arrived at the 
same time in Philadelphia, as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the court of France, testified the greatest 
esteem for him. M. Gerard had been instructed to 
interfere, but with great prudence, in any disputes ; 
' but seeing that this one was increasing to such an 
extent as to become a contest between the French in- 
fluence and the English party, represented in the heart 
of the Congress by the brothers Lee, he energetically 
undertook the offensive against the latter. ''The 
stories of Mr* Arthur Lee," he wrote to M. de Yer- 
gennes, '' are but an absurd tissue of falsehoods and 
sarcasms, which can only compromise those who have 
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the misfortune of being obliged to have any corre- 
spondence with him. Permit me, Monseigneur, to 
congratulate myself at least on having relieved you of 
this burden.^'* In another despatch M. G6rard wrote 
to the minister, '^ I explained myself gradually, and 
not until the very instant when it was indispensable, 
to prevent this dangerous and bad man (Arthur Lee) 
from replacing Franklin,t and being at the same 
time charged with the negotiations with Spain. I 
cannot conceal from you, Monseigneur, that I rejoice 
every day more and more at having been able to as- 
sist in preventing this misfortune.'' 

As to the accusations directed against Silas Deane, 
M. G6rard attributed them to the ^' spirit of ostra- 
cism, which,'' said he, " has already begun to exercise 
its influence against men who have rendered impor- 
tant services, when they have ceased to be necessary." 
Notwithstanding the support of M. Gerard, Silas 
Deane obtained indeed but half a victory. He was 
cleared from every accusation, and they allowed him 
for his personal expenses <£500 a year, for the 
time his mission in France had lasted ; but no men^^ 

* After this quarrel, it was, indeed, decided that Arthur Lee, in 
his turn, should he recalled. 

t Arthur Lee exerted all his strength to have Franklin also re- 
called, that he might remain the sole representative of the United 
States at the Court of France, hut the French government, which 
mistrusted him, opposed this, and requested that Franklin might 
remdn, and he alone was retained. 
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tion was made of his services. They decided that he 
should return to Europe^ to arrange all his affairs, 
but without any official title. '^ It is an ostracism/' 
M. Gerard wrote again to M. de Vergennes, — " it is 
an ostracism of the most cruel and deliberate cha« 
racter. They do not think of answering the letters 
you have written in his favour.'^ 

On his side Silas Deane wrote to Beaumarchais : 
'^I have been treated in a manner which neither 
you^ my friends^ nor even my enemies expected^ 
However, I do not doubt that America wUl end by 
becoming more just towards you and towards me.^'^ 
The Congress, indeed^ began not to have so much 
confidence in the reports of Arthur Lee. It more- 
over was divided between its desire not to pay for the 
old supplies and its wish to receive fresh ones. Ac- 
cordingly Beaumarchais^ agent^ Francy^ declared that 
his patron would not send anything more unless they 
acknowledged his previous claims^ and guaranteed 
him, by a formal contract, from aU difficulty for the 
future. The contract which was to satisfy this lapt 
condition had been signed the 6th April, 1778, 
by the members of the committee of commerce 



* See Appendix, No. 14, a letter addressed to Beaumarchais by 
M. Carmichael, who was afterwards minister of the United States at 
the Court of Spain. This letter proves the friendship of Carmichael 
for Beaumarchais, and his conviction of the ingratitude of Congress 
towards him. 
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and Fraiicy^ acting in the name of Beaumarchais. 
Only the Congress^ always distrustful^ ordered that 
the contract should be sent to Paris^ and should not 
be ratified until after the American deputation had 
obtained from the Minister of Foreign Affairs a cate- 
gorical answer to the question, whether Beaumarchais 
was really the creditor of the Congress for cargoes to 
the amount of five millions already sent^ or whether 
these cargoes were^ as Arthur Lee had not ceased to 
affirm^ a gratuitous gift on the part of the French 
government. A note to this effect was presented to 
M. de Vergennes the 10th September, 1778, by the 
three commissioners, FrankUn, Arthur Lee, who was 
not yet recalled, and John Adams, who had. been 
lately sent to Paris to replace Silas Deane. Here is 
the answer of the minister: it is addressed to M. 
Gerard, the representative of France in the United 
States, who was commissioned to transmit it to the 
Congress. 



« 



The Commissioners of the Congress have just addressed 
to me an official letter, which refers to two objects : the first 
relates to the correctness of the account of M. de Beaumar- 
chais, under the name of the firm ' Boderigue Hortalez &, Com- 
pany ;' the second, to the ratification of the contract, which 
the Congress, or rather the Committee of Commerce, in its 
name, has signed with Monsieur Th^veneau de Francy, agent 
of Monsieur Caron de Beaumarchais. M. Franklin and his 
colleagues desire to know the articles that have been sup- 
plied to them by the king, and those that M. de Beaumar- 
chais has supplied them with on his own account; and 

VOL. Ill- O 
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they insinuate that the Congress is convinced that all, 
or at least the greater part of what has been sent, is on 
account of his Majesty. I have replied to them, that the 
king did not ftimiBh them with anything ; that he simply 
allowed M. de Beanmarchais to supply himself from his 
arsenals, under an engagement to replace what he took ; and, 
moreover, that I would with pleasure interest myself to pre- 
vent their being too much pressed for the repayment of 
the military articles." 

As to what related to the fresh contract signed 
between Beanmarchais and the Congress^ the minis- 
ter added^ that he had no advice to give as to the 
ratification of this agreement^ not being called on to 
answer for the engagements of the house of Bode- 
rigue Hortalez & Co. In this answer of M. de 
Vergennes^ which was very explicit concerning 
the rights of Beanmarchais as creditor of the Con- 
gress, there were two points ; there was a suppression 
dictated by policy, and which consisted in passing 
over in silence the pecuniary aid granted to Bean- 
marchais before the rupture between France and 
England : and, at the same time, the truth which was 
allowed to appear in the minister's last sentence in 
reference to the military articles supplied. This 
sentence proves that, if Beanmarchais had received 
pecuniary aid, he had not had it to enable him to 
send gratuitously, but to send on credit, leaving tb 
the debtors rather a considerable latitude, especially 
as to the munitions of war. Besides, it is evident 
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that Beauiuarchais conforiQed to ministerial instruc- 
tions ; for during two years, excepting two cargoes 
of loO,000 francs each^ of which he had been obliged 
to take possession by authority^ he had not been able 
to obtain a liard for five millions of military and 
other stores^ and when he applied for payment on 
account^ the Americans replied to him by denying 
the debt^ or did not reply at all. 

In presence of the formal declaration of the minis- 
ter, reproduced and corroborated in a note addressed 
to the Congress by M. G6rard^ in which it was said 
that ''the French government has nothing to do 
with the commercial operations of Beaumarchais/^ it 
was necessary that Congress should at last make up 
its mind to acknowledge the author of " The Barber of 
Seville ^' as a genuine creditor. It was not until then 
that they sent him the flattering address we have 
quoted in the preceding chapter. On reading these 
words, " The Congress grieves for the misfortunes you 
have suffered in support of its States ; it will take the 
promptest measures for acquitting itself of the debt 
it has contracted with you/' Beaumarchais thought 
himself, at last, oh the eve of receiving either money 
or tobacco : this was another illusion. Instead of 
giving him an instalment, at least in kind, the 
Congress, alleging the bad state of its finances and 
the dangers of navigation as pretexts, preferred send- 
ing him, in October, 1779, on his general account, 

o2 
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2^544^000 liyres in bills of exchange at three years' 
date^ drawn on Franklin. It is certain that Congress 
used freely the privilege M. de Vergennes had con- 
ferred on it^ of taking its time with Beaumarchais^ 
when^ apon a debt of five millions of three years' 
date^ it sent an instalment in bills of exchange pay- 
able in three years more — bills which were signed 
by a nation hardly acknowledged as such^ and which 
consequently could scarcely pass for ready money. 

Notwithstanding the pompous thanks of the Con- 
gress^ its conduct exhibited an afterthought; it 
persisted in reality in not believing seriously in 
Beaumarchais' debt^ and it did not despair of finding 
some means of getting ' rid of it. We are quite 
astonished^ two years later^ to find the minister of 
finance^ Robert Morris^ speaking to Franklin of a 
plan for not paying these bills^ and Franklin proving 
to him that his scheme is impracticable^ because the 
bills are at the time in circulation. We are not less 
astonished when we find Franklin — in answer to a 
question addressed to him by the head of the financial 
department of foreign afiairs^ M. Burival, in reference 
to a settlement for the many millions which his coun- 
try had received from France, and of which we will 
speak hereafter — return to a question which appeared 

• 

decided, and three years after the declaration by M. 
de Vergennes, two years after the letter from the 
Congress and the issue of the bills of exch&nge. 
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ask the minister againi the 15th of May^ 1781, if 
the things claimed by Beaumarchais were not gifts 
from the King of France. M. Durival answered 
him very laconically on this subject: ''As to the 
articles furnished and advanced by M. de Beaumar- 
chais, the minister has no knowledge of them/' 

In the meanwhile, Beaumarchais, discontented at 
being so badly paid by the General Congress, had en- 
deavoured to treat with the separate States of America. 
He was not more fortunate. Two cargoes sold by 
him — one to the State of Virginia, the other to the 
State of South Carolina — had been paid for in paper- 
money, and this paper, before he could get rid of it^ 
had suffered an enormous depreciation. All this was 
not encouraging; accordingly, in the year 1780, he 
on his part refused to ratify the treaty concluded in 
his name with the Congress by Francy. Making as 
much as possible out of the bills of exchange at three 
years' date, he speculated no more with the consti- 
tuted bodies, and confined himself to waiting till the 
Congress came to a final settlement about his general 
account. 

In 1781, Silas Deane returned to France to exa- 
mine all the accounts he had left unsettled; that of 
Beaumarchais was fixed by him, April 6, at a sum of 
3,600,000 livres, after the deduction of the payments 
made on account, and including the interest from the 
reception of the first supplies. 
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Armed with ibis claim^ Beaumarchais demanded 
payment from the Congress. No answer came daring 
two years. In 1783, a new agent from the United 
States, Mr. Barclay, arrived in Paris, with the title 
of consul-general, and a mission to revise the accounts 
audited by Silas Deane. Beaumarchais refosed to 
submit his account, which had been already verified, 
to a fresh examination. Mr. Barclay declared to him 
that the Congress would neither hear nor pay any- 
thing unless his account was again gone over and in- 
vestigated. After resisting for a year, Beaumarchais 
yielded. The account was revised, and reduced in 
amount, by Mr. Barclay ; but the American Govern- 
ment persisted in not paying anything, and soon, an 
incident which occurred without the knowledge of 
Beaumarchais determined the Congress to adjourn 
his debt indefinitely. This incident was as follows. 

The United States having already received a great 
deal of money from the French Government, and 
requesting, in 1 783, a new loan of six millions, it was 
agreed that, on receiving these six millions, they should 
determine their financial position with Prance by an 
exact recapitulation in the contract of all the suras 
they had already received, whether as loans or gifts. 
In the first class, under the head of sums lent succes- 
sively, eighteen millions were put down to begin with ; 
then came a. loan often millions from Holland, gua- 
ranteed by the King of France^ and of which he paid 
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the interest ; finally, the six millions of the last loan. 
All this made a sum of thirty-four millions, which the 
United States engaged to repay at different times, 
and which, by the way, was not paid very exactly at 
the proper periods. At length, the generosity of the 
King caused the insertion in the contract of a second 
category of sums, which he declared he made a present 
of to the United States. This list consisted — first, of 
three millions granted, the contract said, previously 
to the treaty of alliance of February, 1778 ; secondly, 
of six millions given in 1781. Here, then, were nine 
millions which the King of Prance, independently of 
sums lent and of enormous sums spent in the Ameri- 
can war, declared he gave up gratuitously. Now, by 
a rather strange oversight, Franklin, who had signed 
this contract the 2bth February, 1783, did not per- 
ceive till three years later, in 1786, when he had 
already returned to America, that there was an ex- 
planation to be asked for respecting the three millions 
indicated aS having been given previously to 1778. 
He had received from the Government but two mil- 
lions, but he had received in 1777 a million more 
from the fermiers-ffeneratuv, for which million the 
United States had paid an instalment in tobacco 
to the value of 153,229 livres. "It is possible,^' 
wrote Franklin, to the banker of the United States, 
at Paris, " that this million, furnished ostensibly by 
the fermiers-generaux, may have been in reality a 
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gift from the Crown ; but in this case^ as Mr. Thomp- 
son observes, the fermierS'gineraux owe us the two 
cargoes of tobacco which they received on account of 
that sum/' There is some naivetS in Franklin omit- 
ting to add that, if the million in question was not 
the one given by the fermiers-gineraux, the United 
States must have owed them for nine years the dif- 
ference between the million received in 1777 and the 
153,229 livres paid in tobacco. It must be said that 
the United States, a young and poor nation^ were 
sufficiently accustomed to receive from all hands, and 
more disposed to accept than to return.'^ The banker 
of the United States, M. Grand, was commissioned 
then to ascertain from M. de Vergennes, if among 
the three millions which the King said he had granted 
gratuitously to the United States^ was included the 
million from the fermiers-ghiiraux. M. Durival an- 
swered, in the name of M. de Yergennes, that the 
King had nothing to do with the advance made by 
the fermiera-giniraiLXy but that the sunt in question 
was a million delivered from the royal treasury, 
June \Q, 1776. It was precisely the million given 
secretly to Beaumarchais. Now^ what had been 

* Oar Charg^ d' Affaires at Philadelphia, M. de Marbois, writes 
to M. de Vergennes, August 24, 1784 1'-^** I have reason to thmk 
that the avarice of M. M. (the Minister of Finance of the United 
States) may render him capable of yery reprehensible irregularities, 
and that he will never take much trouble about fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of the United States." 
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the idea of the Government in inserting in the 
contract of February 25, 1783, any mention of this 
million, after the eight millions given directly to the 
American agents? Was it a simple recapitulation 
of the money disbursed gratuitously in the service 
of the United States, a recapitulation made in order 
to facilitate the regulation of the accounts of the 
treasury, without any thought being given to the in- 
convenient effects it might have upon Beaumarchais? 
If this last supposition were the true one, it must be 
acknowledged that Beaumarchais, in claiming full 
payment for all his cargoes, and accounting for the 
money afterwards, would have acted contrarily to the 
views of the Government which had supplied him 
with funds ; but what took place after M. DurivaPs 
answer gives us a right to affirm more than ever that 
the Government, in making the advance, did not 
mean that Beaumarchais should be accountable for 
the million to the United States. 

Indeed, after reading the letter from M. Durival, 
which stated that this million was given June 10, 
1776, without any farther detail, the banker of the 
United States, M. Grand, wrote to obtain the receipt, 
and the name of the person who had received the- 
million. The chief of the office of fiinds consulted M. 
de Vergennes, and replied at first by a refusal The 
banker insisted afresh, alleging his own responsibility. 
M. Durival then addressed to the minister a secret 
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report as to the question whether it was desirable to 
supply M. Grand with the copy he asked for^ of M. 
de Seaiimarchais' reoeipt* After having stated that^ 
according to the receipt^ M. de Beaumarchais was to 
render an account to M. de Vergennes only, the chief 
of the bureau of funds concluded thus : " There might 
be an objection to furnishing a weapon against M. de 
Beaumarchais by showing to M. Grand the copy he 
asks for^ of the acknowledgment for the milUon deli- 
vered June 10, 1776/* In the margin of the report 
there is written: '^Referred, September 5, 1786;" 
and below, in the margin also, is found the decision 
of M. de Vergennes thus expressed : '^ There can be 
no reason for giving the acknowledgment mentioned 
in this report." Conformably to this decision of the 
minister's, the chief of the bureau of ^nds replied 
to the banker of the United States by the following 

letter : — 

"Versailles, September 16, 1786. 
" The minister persists. Sir, in his opinion that the receipt 
which you ask for has nothing in common with the affairs 
with which you are charged, and that it would be useless in 
the new point of view in which you look at it. It is very easy 
for you, Sir, to prove that the sum in question has not been 
paid into your hands, since you did not begin to be intrusted 
with the affairs of the Congress until January, 1777, whilst 
the receipt in question is dated June 10, 1776. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

" DUEIVAL." 

By this refusal of the minister the Congress be- 
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lieved itself sniBciently authorised to conclude— first, 
that it was Beaumarchais who had received this 
million ; secondly, that this million onght to be 
restored by him to the Congress ; thirdly, that the 
Congress onght not to pay anything until this mys- 
tery was cleared up. All these conclusions were not 
equally just, for there was no question here, as in 
the declaration of the minister in 1778, of a conceal- 
ment dictated by policy ; the French government no 
longer concealed the fact, in 1786, that it had assisted 
the insurgent colonies before their rupture with 
England, for it declared formally that it had given 
three millions with that view before the treaty of 1778, 
and went even so far as to fix the date of the first 
million delivered June 10, 1776. If it refused to 
unveil to the United States the name of the man to 
whom it had advanced this million, it was no longer 
from considerations of political prudence, but from 
a motive of personal equity towards Beaumarchais, 
" not to furnish the Americans with a weapon against 
him,^* as M. Durival plainly stated in his report to 
the minister. By this refusal to communicate to 
the United States Beaumarchais* receipt, the minister 
said to them explicitly, " I have classed this first mil- 
lion in the contract of February 25, 1783, amongst 
the millions given gratuitously by me for your service, 
because it was in fact given by me ; but as it has not 
been given to you, as the man to whom I gave it 
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has bound himself by his receipt to Tender an ac- 
count of its employment to me, and not to you, this 
man can be accountable to me alone. If I asked 
you for the repayment of this million, you would on 
your part have the right to claim it firom the person 
who received it ; but, as I ask you for nothing, it is 
for me only to decide how far this gratuitous ad- 
vance of a million made by me on yoar behalf is to 
be serviceable to you, or to the man to whom I made 
it, in order to forward a secret operation which has 
been very serviceable to you, but which hitherto, from 
your refusal to pay, and from the various losses he 
has suffered in his trade with you, appears to have 
been more injurious than profitable to him/' 

This suppression in favour of Beaumarchais was the 
more justifiable, from the fact that the incident took 
place completely without his knowledge ; that he had 
not been called on to substantiate his rights or inter- 
ests, either upon mention being made in the contract 
of February 25, 1783, of the million received by him — 
a secret contract which he did not know of — nor upon 
the question of the receipt which was applied for by 
the banker of the United States in 1786, and re- 
fused by the minister.* 

* To the preceding it must further be added, that whatever motive 
may have determined M. de Vergennes to speak, in the contract of 
February 25, 1783, of the first million given secretly to Beaumarchais, 
the minister had certainly no intention of making him responsible 
towards the United States for what he had received in order to assist 
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Whilst these explanations were being exchanged 
between M. de Vergennes and the banker of the 
United States^ Beanmarchais urged in vain upon the 
Congress the liquidation of his ^.ccount^ which had 
been deferred nine years^ asking at least for an arbi- 
tration^ proposing as one of his arbitrators M. de 
Vergennes himself^ and accepting^ on the part of the 
Americans^ any arbitrators they chose to appoint, 
with the exception of his personal enemy Arthur 
Lee. 

In 1787, his patience being exhausted, he wrote 
to the President of the Congress, under date of 
June 12, an unpublished letter, from which I extract 
the following passage : — 

" What do you expect. Sir, is to be thought here of the 
TicioQS circle in which, it appears, I am to be inclosed? 
We will not make any payment to iM. de Beanmarchais 
before we have arranged his accounts, and we will not 
arrange his accounts that we may not have any payment 
to make him ! A people who have become powerful and 
independent may well, it will, be said, look upon gratitude 
as the virtue of an individual, and quite beneath its policy ; 
but nothing can liberate a State from being just, and above all 
from paying its debts. I dare hope, Sir, that, touched by 
the importance of the affair, and by the force of my reasons, 
you will do me the favour of honouring me with an ofiBcial 
answer as to the course which the honourable Congress will 

them; for, in the contract of February 25, M. de Vergennes does not 
say a word either of the second million given by Spain, or of the 
third million given by Instalments to Beanmarchais in 1777. 
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determine upon — whether to verify my acoonnt quickly, and 
pay on that yerification like any just sovereign, or at length 
to appoint arbitrators in Europe to decide the points in 
debate as to assurance and commission, as Mr. Barclay had 
the honour to propose to you himself in 1785 ; or, finally, to 
write to me, without equivocation, that the sovereigns of 
America, forgetting my past services, refuse me all justice. 
Then I will adopt the course most suitable to my despised 
interests, to my wounded honour, without failing in the 
profound respect with which I am, both of the general 
Congress and of yourself, Monsieur le President, the very 
humble, &c. 

"Gabon de Beaumabchais.*' 

The Congress thought this letter rather bold^ and, 
to teach their creditor to behave himself, they con- 
fided the examination of his debt to the sole man 
whom Beaumarchais had excluded from it — to Arthur 
Lee. The account was soon arranged. Arthur Lee 
pretended to discover that the contractor, to whom 
the Congress had, in 1779, sent such fine protesta- 
tions of gratitude, and whose debt had been settled 
in 1781 at 3,600,000 livres, had not only nothing to 
claim from the United States, but on the contrary 
owed the United States 1,800,000 francs. After four 
years of protestations on the part of Beaumarchais, 
Congress, in 1793, intrusted a fresh examination of 
this debt to one of the most distinguished statesmen 
of America, Mr. Alexander Hamilton, who, remodel- 
ling the fabulous account of Arthur Lee, made Beau- 
marchais pass from the position of a debtor to the 
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amount of 1^800^000 francs to that of a legitimate 
creditor of the Congress^ for the sum of two millions 
two hundred and eighty thousand francs. There 
were, it wiU be seen, but four millions difference 
between the calculations of Arthur Lee and those of 
Mr. Hamilton ; but at the same time Hamilton pro- 
posed that payment should be deferred until fresh 
endeavours had been made with the French govern- 
ment to obtain a communication respecting the mys- 
terious receipt of one million refused seven years 
previously, considering that if this receipt was signed 
by Beaumarchais, there was a reason for deducting 
one million from his claim. Conformably to the 
instructions of the Congress, the minister of the 
United States to the French Republic, Governor 
Morris, in a letter under date of June 34, 1794, 
applied for this receipt to Buchot, then minister 
for foreign affairs. Buchot, without regard to the 
official declarations and to the refusals of his pre- 
decessors, wishing, he said; to give the United States 
the satisfaction which had been refused them by 
the ministers of the old rigime, gave up to a foreign 
government a claim against an individual who, ac- 
cording to the terms of this claim, was only account- 
able towards the French government. 

From this moment Beaumarchais^ debt underwent 
a new series of difficulties. The Congress said to 
him : " In a contract signed between us and the 
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French govemmeint, February 25, 1788, this govern- 
ment declares that it has given us, gratuitously, 
nine millions. We have received but eight; it is 
you who have received the ninth I Prove to us that 
this million, received by you June 10, 1776, is not 
that which was destined for us, otherwise we will 
deduct it from your debt/' 

Beaumarchais replied to the Congress : '^ I demand 
that due notice be taken of the most explicit declara- 
tion which I now make, that I have never received 
from King Louis XVI., from his ministers, or from 
any person in the world, either a million, or a single 
shilling, to be presented to you as a gift; and that all 
the money I employed in your service as a zealous 
friend, as an honourable merchant, and simply in 
fair trading, was collected by me, either in Prance 
or in other States of Europe, in the way of loan or 
for investment; that all my creditors, less patient 
towards me than I have been towards you, have not 
let twenty years pass without requiring their account 
and its discharge, and if there are still some to pay— 
a question which isf(yreign to you in your position as 
debtors — it would be but an obligation the more to 
put me in a state to do so, by paying me yourselves. 
As to the contract of 1783, the existence of which 
you inform me of, and of which I had always been in 
ignorance, I declare that this contract, in which I 
was not invited to take part, either by you or the 
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ministers of France^ is absolutely foreign to me, 
under whatever point of view it be examined ; for the 
simple reason^ that I took no part in it^ which was 
indispensable^ if after ten years you were to endeavour 
to make it a reason, for eluding or putting off my 
payment, after having exhausted all others/'* 

Such was the interminable dispute in which Beau- 
marchais consumed the latter years of his life. At 
this period of the suit his fate was a very gloomy one. 
He was proscribed, had taken refuge in Hamburg, and 
believed himself ruined in France; he saw for his 
only daughter no other resource for the future than 
this American debt, and clung to it with all the 
energy of despair. Prom his garret at Hamburg he 
addressed volumes to the Congress, to the ministers 
of the United States, and even to the whole American 
nation. One of these unpublished Memoirs, written 
with a heavy and fatigued hand, struck me from its 
peroration, in which, through the heaviness of old 
age, we still see something of the verve, rather un-r 
equal, but highly coloured, of the Beaumarchais of a 
former day. 

" Americans," says the old man, " I have served you with 
unwearied zeal ; I have received during my life nothing but 
bittemees for my recompense, and I die your creditor. 
Suifer me, then, in dying to bequeath to you my daughter, to 

* Extracted from an unpublished Memorial of Beaumarchais, of the 
10th April, 1795. 
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endow with a portion of what 70a owe me. Perhaps, after 
me» through the injustice of other persons, from which I shall 
no longer be able to defend myself, there will remain nothing 
in the world for her ; and perhaps Providence has wished to 
procure for her, through your delay in paying me, a re- 
source after my death against complete misfortune. Adopt 
her as a worthy child of the State ! Her mother, equally 
unhappy, and my. widow, her mother will conduct hei to you. 
Let her be looked upon amongst you as the daughter of a 
citizen. But if after this last effort, after all I have' just 
said, contrary to all that seems possible, I could fear you 
would again reject my petition ; if I could fear that to me 
or to my heirs you would refuse arbitrators, desperate, 
ruined as I am, as much through Europe as through you, 
and as your country is the only one where I can, without 
shame, extend my hand to the inhabitants, what remains 
for me to do except to supplicate Heayen to restore me for a 
short time to health, so as to permit me to travel to America. 
Arrived in the midst of you, with mind and body weakened, 
unable to maintain my rights, would it be necessary then, 
that, with my proofs in my hand, I should be carried on a 
stool to the entrance of your national assemblies ; and that, 
holding out to all the cap of liberty, with which no man 
has helped more than myself to decorate your heads, that I 
should exclaim to you, 'Americans, bestow alms on your 
friend, whose accumulated services have received but this 
reward. Date obolum Belisario ! * 

" PIEBRB-AUOUSTIN CaBOM BbIUMARCHAIS. 

" Near Hamburg, April 10, 1795." 

The Congress remained deaf to the claims of its 
contractor ; not only did they allow him to die with- 
out liquidating his debt^ but during the thirty-six 
years whieh succeeded his deaths from 1799 to 1835^ 
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every successive government in France, and every 
ambassador from these governments to the United 
States, supported the claims of the heirs of Beaumar- 
chais in vain. There was a settled opposition to this 
claim, which was religiously transmitted from one 
generation of legislators to another. Not only did 
they say, *' We have to deduct from the debt, which 
was fixed in 1793, by Mr. Hamilton, at the sum of 
2,280,000 livres, the sum of one million given for 
us to Beaumarchais, June 10, 1776,^^ but they added : 
'' As the interest of this million, of which we have 
had no account since 1776, absorbs the surplus, we 
are quits with the heirs of Beaumarchais, and will 
not pay them anything.^^ On their side, the heirs 
of Beaumarchais replied to the Congress : ^^ Accord- 
ing to Beaumarchais' account, you owed, in 1793, in- 
terest included, not 2,280,000 livres, as Mr. Hamil- 
ton put it down, but more than four millions. Pay 
us at least the sum fixed by your own reporter." 
As to the million which the United States claimed 
to deduct, the French government, resting upon the 
official decla ations made to the Congress in 1778, 
by M. de Vergennes, interposed strongly in support 
of the heirs of Beaumarchais, and the first despatch 
addressed by the minister Talleyrand on this ques- 
tion, Germinal 28, Year xi, to our ambassador in 
the United States, will render it unnecessary for us 
to reproduce all the other despatches which were 

p 2 
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written suooessively by other ministerB to the same 
efifect. 

" Thej bring forward/' wrote TaHeyrand to the heirs of 
M. de Beamnarchais, "a receipt giren by the latter, the 
10th June, 1776, for one million remitted to him, by order 
of M. de Tergennes, and wish to reckon this sum in the snp- 
plies fTumished by him to the United States. As the |Hiy* 
ment and destinati<Hi of this milHoii rehied to a meaanre of 
secret policy, ordered by the king, and forthwith execiited, it 
appears neither just nor equitable to c<»fomid it with the 
mercantile operations, posterior in date, of a prirate indi- 
yidnai with the Congress. Consequently, no eonclusion 
against M. de Beanmarchais, as a personal creditor of the 
United States, can be drawn from the document communi- 
cated by the ex-commissioner for Foreign Affairs, Buchot> to 
the American minister. 

" I invite you, citizen minister, to suppcnrt by your infiu* 
enee the claims of the Beaxmiarehais family, and to dwell 
upon the considerations of national good faith and honour 
to which they appeal. A French citizen, who risked for the 
sake of the Americans his whole fortune, and whose zeal 
and actiyity were essentially useful during the war which 
obtained for them their liberty and their rank among nations, 
xnight without doubt aspire to some fayour : at least he ought 
always to be heard, when he asks only for honesty and 
justice. 

" Seceive, Ac, 

** Tllustraisj}." 

In 1816, the government of the United States 
asked the Duke de RicheUeu, who was then Minister 
of Foreign AflFairs, through M. Galatin, if the French 
government would consent to declare formally that 
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the million^ fumislied June 10, 1776, to Beaumar- 
cKats, had nothing in common with the supplies Jur- 
nished by the said Beaumarchais to the United 
States. The Duke de Richelieu^ depending on the 
official note addressed to the Congress by M. Gerard, 
did not hesitate to make the declaration asked for. 
This was only correct in an official sense: but it 
seems to us that this should have been sufficient to 
terminate the dispute; for, indeed, admitting even 
that Beaumarchais had drawn all his money from 
the x^ofiers of the State, there was certainly some- 
thing strange and undignified in the attitude of a 
nation which had become powerful, and which, after 
receiving from an individual, at a period of extreme 
distress, most signal services, persisted in saying 
to this individual or his heirs, *'Who gave you 
the money with which you assisted me so oppor- 
tunely, and which you have claimed from me in 
vain so many years? I believe you received this 
money to make me a present of it. Your govern- 
ment has addressed to me on this subject, between 
1778 and 1783, two declarations : one of which af- 
firms positively that I ought to pay you for all your 
supplies ; while the other leads me to think that it 
was intended to make ti^ a present of one million 
out of these same supplies. Since J;his period, your 
government has declared, without intermission, that it 
has nothing ix) do with your commercial operations, 
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and that I ought to pay you the whole ; bnt^ as I 
suspect there is some cabinet mystery beneath this, 
I prefer to suppose that the assistance you supplied 
to me was to be considered gratuitous^ and that I 
ought not to pay for it either to your government, 
which does not claim payment, or to you^ who claim 
it with their sanction/' 

Such was evidently the situation in which the 
government of the United States was placed by the 
formal declaration of thq Duke of BicheUeu in 1816. 
The government did not the less persist in disavow- 
ing the debt, and notwithstanding the favourable 
opinion of several eminent lawyers in America, not- 
withstanding the presence of the daughter of Beau- 
marchais, who in 1824 went, accompanied by one 
of her sons, to solicit the Congress in person, at each 
renewal of the debate there was found an inflexible 
majority to refuse the claim. It was not until 1835, 
when the famous affair of the twenty-five millions 
was brought forward for the second time, and when 
the rather violent proceedings of President Jackson 
had taught us that the American government was a 
less patient creditor than ourselves^ that the idea 
arose of entering the claim of the heirs of Beau- 
marchais in the list of compensations claimed in the 
name of France ; but the claim was singularly re- 
duced. For thirty-six years the family of the 
author of '^ The Barber of Seville" claimed at least 
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the 2,280^000 francs which were allowed in the report 
of Mr. Hamilton in 1793 ; they had the choice given 
them in 1835^ between eight hundred thousand franca 
or nothing ; they preferred 800,000 francs, and this 
long and difficult suit between Beaumarchais and 
the United - States was at length terminated, as so 
many suits are terminated, by a very unsatisfactory 
reckoning. 

I have been anxious to relate these circumstances- 
with entire impartiality. I think I have proved that 
the accusation made against Beaumarchais in America, 
of having deceived the French govemmeut by making 
it believe that he was sending supplies gratuitously 
to the Congress, while he demanded payment for 
them, is completely false."^ 

Admitting that the thing was possible, though it 
did not occur, it is evident from the letters of M. de 
Yei^ennes, from those of Beaumarchais, and from 
the explanations obtained at various times from the 

* Thu accusation is, above all, developed in a work entitled ** A 
Political and CSvil History of the United States of America, from 
1763 to 1797," by Timothy Pitkin. I have been unable to procure 
Mr. Pitkin's work in France, but I have read a very complete rStumS 
of that part of the work which is devoted to Beaumarchais in a 
French journal published in the United States;. I have in my pos- 
session all the documents submitted to the Congress at different 
periods on the subject of this affair ; I have also consulted the " Me- 
moirs of Arthur Lee," Beaumarchais* most inveterate adversary, who 
was the first to spread the theory adopted by M. Pitkin ; I was ac- 
cordingly well acquainted with the theory I had to refute. 
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minister on the part of the Congress^ that from the 
commencement to the end of the transaction^ M. de 
Vergennes was constantly acquainted with the claims 
of Beaumarchnis^ and that if he had disapproved 
of them^ nothing would have been easier for him 
than to oppose them^ even without sacrificing that 
secrecy which the transaction required^ before the 
rupture with England^ and still more so after that 
rupture. I have been obliged nevertheless, contrary 
to the very sincere opinion of the heirs of Beau- 
marchais, and to the declarations of the different 
ministers since 1778, all based upon the first ofiBcial 
declaration of M. de Vergennes — I have been obliged 
to re-establish the truth as to the fact of the cele- 
brated million, which was incontestably given by the 
government, not for a secret political service, nncon- 
nected toith the American supplies, but for the sup- 
plies themselves. Finding also in the archives of 
Foreign Affairs the material proof that Beaumarchais, 
independently of the first million, given June 10, 1767, 
received a second from the Court of Spain, August 11, 
1776, and a third paid by instalments in the course 
of 1777, I have been obliged to mention all these 
facts because they are true, and because the first 
duty of a writer who respects himself, is not to con- 
ceal the truth. 

Now, from these facts, can any induction un- 
favourable to Beaumarchais be drawn? I do not 
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think so. How can we admits without clashing with 
all semblance of truth, that M. de Vergennes did 
not ask for any account of the emplojrment of these 
three millions from an agent who bound himself for- 

• 

maUy to give him an account of the use he made of it 
in each of his receipts ? The affair being one of those 
called cabinet secrets, it can be easily understood that 
the documents calculated to determine its character 
are rare. But it appears to us to result manifestly 
from the position taken by M. de Vergennes, in the 
disputes between the Congress and Beaumarchais, 
that the latter must have presented to the minister 
an account of his profits and losses. It was not diffi- 
. cult for him to prove that beyond his claim of four 
millions upon the Congress, of which he vainly en- 
deavoured to procure payment, he had not only lost 
several vessels captured by the English cruisers, but 
that he had also suffered considerable losses in his 
transactions with the separate States of the Union ; 
in the State of Virginia alone, upon the sudden de- 
preciation of paper-money, he had experienced a loss 
which he estimated at three millions. '^I am much 
grieved,^' wrote Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia, 
in a letter of the date of the 15th September, 1799 — 
'^I am much grieved that the unfortunate depre- 
ciation of paper-money should have enveloped in the 
general loss M. de Beaumarchais, who has deserved 
so well of us." It was easy then for Beaumarchais 
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to prove to M. de Vergennes, that the subvention 
received from France and Spain was much exceeded 
by his losses, and he must have done so, since M. 
de Yergennes permitted him-to claim as a legitimate 
debt the sum which he demanded from the Congress : 
he must have done so, as we shall see at a later 
period; for, after having advanced him these three 
millions, the king and M. de Yergennes, to indem- 
nify him for the loss of his flotilla after the battle 
of Grenada, granted him again, betweeii 1784 and 
1786, a private indemnification of two millions. Now 
is it not as dear as the day, that the same king and 
the same minister would not have granted an indem- 
nity of two millions to a man who had not yet given 
an account of the use he had made of the three mil- 
lions which had been secretly confided to him ten years 
previously, for an affair which had already been com- 
pletely terminated eight years, above all, when this 
. man had just had "The Marriage of Figaro*' produced. 
To sum up and conclude with this mysterious 
affair, which in fifty years caused more than fifty 
despatches to pass between France and America, 
not one of which was correct, Beaumarchais, without 
mentioning his claims against the private States of 
the Union, claimed in 1795, from the Congress, a 
sum of 4,141,171 livres, including the interest of the 
account gone over in 1781, by Silas Deane: after 
forty years' discussion, his heirs have received ^ht 
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hundred thousand francs. He lost then a greater 
sum than the secret subsidy of three millions which 
he received. This result was less absolutely in- 
jurious in itself than if the subvention had not 
been given^ but it does not any the more do honour 
to the gratitude and generosity of the American 
government. 

It was not^ then^ in his transactions with the Con- 
gress that Beaumarchais enriched himself; they were 
the sources of losses rather than benefits to him: 
but when the subsidies firom France and Spain had 
enabled him to open a commercial house on a large 
scale^ he followed this new career with all the ardour 
he exhibited in his lawsuits and comedies^ and en- 
tered into a great variety of speculations. These 
attempts were in general less profitable than they 
might have been^ if Beaumarchais had not retained 
in his character of speculator all the qualities and 
defects of the artist : he 4oved difficult enterprises^ . 
provided they were either brilliant or useful^ and he 
embraced too many things at the same time. 

I have before me a general catalogue of his affairs 
firom the 1st of October, 1776, until the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1783, that is to say, during the seven years 
which represent more particularly his commercial 
career. This catalogue shows that money passed 
through his hands to the amount of 21,044,191 livres 
in disbursements, and of 21,092,515 in receipts; the 
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surplus then of the receipts over tlie disbursements 
w&s only 48,327 livres. It is true, the expenditure 
relates to several enterprises which at a later period 
would bring in receipts; but the slight surjAus of 
expenditure over receipts, during, n period of seven 
years, is sufficient, it appears to me, to give us the 
idea of a merchant who was rather adventurous be- 
sides being mcmt active and amusing. We have seen 
Beaumarchais hitherto miiing together commerce 
and politics: it will not perhaps be disa^*eeable to 
view him simply as a merchant, hurrying from one 
port to another, purchasing or constructing vessels, 
curUng, as he .said, his f>ari(ms c^qitams^ 90 as to 
obtain a little profit out of them, and discussing 
naval expeditions with all the daring of a consum- 
mate privateer. 

Amongst the five hnndred letters wluch represent 
him under this aspect, I will quote but one. Fie 
is at Bordeaux superintending one of his armaments, 
and is writing to his agent Francy, who had returned 
from America, and was stopping at Paris. 

** Bordeaux, October 19, 1782. 
•'Now, mon Francy, I know everything respecting my 
armament, but I should not have known anything if I had 
left before I had seen it ' La M^nag^re' will be thoroughly . 
well commanded: Folign^ (the name of Ihe captain), i|^ ;1 
' spite of some whims, is an excellent man; his staff h exeei-* 
lent, and his crew have the utmost good will! *So much for' -. 
the first. 'L*aimable Eugenie,' instead of being 600 tooa 
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burden, is hardly 600. Her captain is an intractable man, 
self-willed and careless. Without telling me anything about 
it, they haye put 32 cannons, 160 men, and all the necessary 
accompaniments on board; so that on its return this yessel, 
whose expenses are 9000 liyres a month, and which has cost 
me at least 300,000 liyres, can only involye a loss. They 
haye only taken 1000 barrels of flour, making 125 tons ; 105 
thousand of poudre an roi, making scarcely 50 tons, my 
cargo, which does not come to so much-— and the yessel is so 
folly laden, that they haye left at Nantes the iron bands 
which I required for ' La M^nag^re,' and which they haye 
not found sufScient room for. 

"To make this yessel sail, they haye 76,000 useless 
bricks in her as ballast, instead of taking coals, which would 
haye sold well at Saint Domingo. Besides this, they haye 
thirty tons of uron in ballast, and their stowage was so 
badly made that they had to shift twenty-fiye tons of iron 
to preyent the yessel being thrown on her beam-ends in 
rough weather ; but I haye remedied as much as was in my 
power all these eyils, by the nature of the instructions I haye 
giyen to Leyaigneur and father Polign^. So much for the 
second. 

*' * L' Alexandre ' sails like a basket mthout a "bottom, that 
is the expression of Gregory (another captain), but she keeps 
a more eyen keel than the 'Eugenie;' she arriyes in the 
riyer to-morrow from BocheUe. She has nothing in her 
wood, but her tackle, sails, and masts are all destroyed. 
She fought (could you belieye it P) in the sight of four French 
frigates, and of a yessel of 64 guns, who did not make the 
least moyement to help her. When the captain complained 
V of it at Sochefort, they told him he ought to haye made 
signals. The captain replied, yery justly, that the noise and 
the fire of the cannons were the best signals he could have 
made. 

" He is going to stop at Souillac, without going up to Bor- 
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deanx, and I hope be will set off with the other two. He 
does not Bail well enough to be sent alone anywhere. We 
must assist him, and I reckon upon having a freight irom the 
king. Gregory himself is rather hot-headed ; he will i^gree 
badly with Bandin (another captain), who is still more self- 
willed and despotic. I am going to curb them all, so that 
they may obey, and give me a little profit, for I expect bat 
little from them, considering the price of commodities from 
Europe in the islands, the reduction in freightage, and the 
low price of commodities from the islands in Europe. 

" Here, then, I am nailed, until they leave, in a place where 
I ought not to stay more than three weeks. Nothing would 
be done, I see, and everything would again go to the devil. 

" How is your delicate health P How is your gentle and 
very amiable sister-in-law P Your project of travelling in 
hot climates, is only one of those ideas which invalids have 
and which reason restrains. JElepose and diet are all that 
are necessary for you. Talk of my letter to my wife, so that 
she may be acquainted with everything. I have all my staff 
here, and more than I want to occupy all my time. I do not 
know whether I shall be able to write to her to-day. 

<'Tell Cantini* I have received his last letter with ittf 
contents. I beg him to send me a line by every post, whe- 
ther I write to him or not. I can finish everything here 
in less than a fortnight, so there is now nearly an end to my 
journey. Good-bye, mon Francy." 

Young Francy liked extravagance ; he had made 
money by the interest Beaumarchais had given him 
in his speculations^ and although he was Uving in 
the house of his patron^ he kept three horses for 

* It was his cashier, of whom he had later to CQmplain, and who 
was replaced hy the eldest brother of his firiend Gudin. 
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himself. Beaumarcliais liad also a certain taste for 
show : hut sometimes the accusations of Dr. Duhourg 
returned to his mind ; he feared envious detractors, 
felt himself seized by starts with a great love of sim- 
plicity^ and addressed to Francy, in the midst a of 
letter on business, attacks ab irato in the style of 
the following, which is also dated from Bordeaux : — 

" Bordeaux, October 26, 1782. 
" . . . What I disapprove of is, that yon keep three 
horses at Paris ; in your position^ this extravagance is an 
absurdity, and more than useless. You make everybody 
exclaim at me, exclaim at you, indeed at both of us. And 
at a time when I wish to retrench a portion of my expenses, 
I have the vexation of hearing it said, that I am surrounded 
by the greatest extravagance. Certainly I ought not to ac- 
count any more than you for my conduct to any one ; how- 
ever, there is what is called a regard for position, and 
when we break through it, we have all the foolish and all 
the envious relations, enemies, great persons and small, 
against us. As you are in my house, I am annoyed that they 
can tell me that everything connected with me is in unre- 
strained extravagance. What the devil can you want with 
all this train P Come ! live simply, and do away with what 
is useless. You are the cause of my not knowing any longer 
what takes place in my stables ; I am robbed on every side, 
and this arises from the state of disorder by which they 
profit. Ten horses, with three coachmen, who combine to 
plunder m^ ! I beg this of you as a favour ; we are quite 
out of our places, my friend.* I am going to order the sale 

* This was in Beaumarchais hoth full of good sense and delicacy. 
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of two mares, whtch belong to me ; I shall have enough, even 
too many, with five, and do not be the caose of my inability 
to have order in my household. As soon as there is irregu- 
larity there is theft. What I ask of you is just and reason- 
able ; I wish to live henceforth with the greatest simplicity. 
When you know from what high, personages the censures 
which cause my remarks proceed, you will find I cannot take 
too many precautions against malignity ; you would not wish 
to do me harm, and all this does. I speak to you from my 
heart, as one friend to another." 

In spite of the gentle manner in which they were 
put^ these observations were doubtless displeasing to 
Francy^ who was proud^ somewhat capricious in his 
capacity of patient^ and who kept three horses at 
his expensed ; for in the letter we have just quoted^ 
Beaumarchais^ who though abroad he was always 
at war, in his home loved peace above everything, 
replied to him amicably : " No one understands me, 
or wishes to understand me. Well, do as you like ; 
let us say no more about it, and attend to your 
health ; that is the principal thing/^ 

The health of the young man, who was suffering 
from a disease of the chest, was declining from day to 
day. He had gone to pass some time at Dunldrk 
with his friends. The author of " The Barber,^' in 
the midst of all his labours, found time to transform 
himself, for ''his Francy," into a physician, and 
write a letter to him which seems to me full of kind- 
ness, from the delicate artifices that Beaumarchais 
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employs to induce his young friend to follow a rigor- 
ous treatment. 

" Paris, Augnst 26, 1783. 
"My poor Francy, — You are silly to say that I forget 
you ; hut, as you are also sick, I pardon you. If you pay as 
much attention to your health as I do, you will get well 
quickly enough. Only, my friend, you must have no pity on 
yourself, and must do rigorously what I am going to pre- 
scribe to you. I have had two very important conferences 
with M. Seiffert, your physician. He did not approve of your 
being bled in the foot, although he did not wish to tell you 
so. He feared to agitate your mind, and went round the 
question ; but he always speaks plainly to me, and this is what 
I have heard &om him as the result of his theory, and of the 
successM manner in which he applied it to Madame de St. 
Albany who was on the point of death, and consequently very 
much worse than you are, for she had fever, had lost her 
voice, was wasting away, was spitting her lungs up, and in 
fine, was despaired of, and given up by every one. Hear 
how he argues : the acridity of the humour, which attacks a 
part, either accidentally weakened or weak by nature, at 
last forms an xdcer, to which all the acrimony of the blood 
rushes ; but then the spitting, and all the accidents which 
proceed from the part being injured, axe themselves only a 
local evil, and all the remedies which may be applied, pal- 
liate and alleviate this local evil, without destroying the main 
disease. Whatever efibrts may be made, if, through com- 
passion for the patient, the principle of the disease be not ' 
fundamentally treated, he only lasts a time longer, and 
remains incurable. I only know then (says M. Seiffert) one 
sole means, which consists in turning away the humour from 
the course it has taken towards a weak part, and in direct- 
ing it externally, with decision, and even with violence ; con- 
sequently our physician, without attending to all the admirers, 
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relations, flatterers, &c., of our pretty little St. Alban, clapped 
two blisters on to her two arms. They did not produce enough, 
according to him, and he clapped one upon her shoulders, 
and if the humour had not come in abundance, he was goin^ 
to put one on her chest. Executioner ! was cried out on all 
sides; but he continued his plan. Finally, my friend, she 
coughed less, spat less, slept, found her appetite again, »nd 
when they were preparing to bewail her loss, they had to 
laugh with her about the universal plaster which had saved her 
life. She suffered, but what a difference in her fate I For 
the last six weeks she has been much better; she has 
recovered her flesh, her colour, and her voice, both for 
speaking and singing. This is what I have before my eyes. 
Seiffert, then, condemns you, and so do I, to return and be 
blistered, or take upon yourself to do it where you are ; but 
be sure that after mature reflection we are all of opinion that 
you must submit to it, and that your future health depends 
on it. All the rest will only suit the ignorant. * I should 
have done it to myself, immediately,* said Seitfert, * if my 
pain in the chest had not ceased.' Cry out, if that solaces 
you ; or come back, and we promise you to have no mercy 
for your repugnance. 

" I cannot thank your friends and mine too much for all 
the care they take of you ; but, if you are all in want of 
sufficient resolution to adopt our terrible regimen, come 
back to us, for there is no time to lose. Let us suffer for ai 
few days, in order to save the entire ediflce, and do not let 
us wait till the danger becomes more pressing. 

** This is the wish and ardent desire of your friend, 

" Caeon de Beaumabchats." 

Beaumarchais' solicitude could not save young 
Francy. He. died a short time after receiving this 
letter, and his will, which I have before me, contains 
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a clause which, taken in connexion with the passage 
already quoted from Juliets will, is an additional tes- 
timony in favour of the man of whom such an opinion 
was expressed by his friends on their deathbeds. 
After distributing amongst his family the somewhat 
considerable fortune which he had gained in the ser- 
vice of his patron, Francy terminates with these lines : 
"I appoint as executor of my will M. Caron de 
Beaumarchais, my Mend; the obligations I have to- 
toards him do not allow me to make him any legacy y 
and I am convinced that he will willingly render me 
this last service/' It seems to me that there is 
something flattering to Beaumarchais in the reason 
assigned for not making him any legacy, and for ex- 
pecting this last service from him. 

To complete the picture of Beaumarchais' life at 
this period, we should have to show him after the 
disastrous naval battle, in which the Count de Grasse 
lost, in 1783, the most magnificent. of. our fleets, 
burning with a noble zeal in the midst of the gene- 
ral consternation, and sending men into all the cafes 
of Paris to cry out " Subscriptions, subscriptions,'' in 
order to obtain the means of replacing the vessels 
lost ; writing to all the chambers of commerce in the 
kingdom, forwarding to each of them a hundred louis, 
and pressing them to adopt his idea. This idea soon 
spread like a train of powder : each town, each corpo- 
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ration^ offered a vessel^ and the disaster experienced 
by our navy was repaired with wonderful rapidity. 
Beaumarchais himself hurried through ail our mari- 
time towns^ in order to get up or increase the ar- 
dour of this patriotic movement. M. de Vergennes 
wrote to him as follows: ''As minister I have no 

• 

right to approve^ but as citizen I do approve of 
the enei^etic feeling which you are communicating 
to your compatriots. Whatever success your step 
may have^ it will none the less do honour to your 
zeal^ and it is with much satisfaction that I compli- 
ment you upon it.^' Admiral D'Estaing^ who went 
with Beaumarchais to Bordeaux^ delighted with the 
co-operation of the author of " The Barber of Seville/* 
wrote to him as Mows, in his style, which is always 
somewhat droll: ''When Jupiter's brain of fire 
was brought to bed of the belligerent Minerva, he 
certainly required a midwife like yourself." And 
Beaumarchais, continuing the metaphor, replied to 
the admiral : " Your midwife, as you call me, would 
only have made Jupiter produce a miscarriage in- 
stead of a Minerva, if, while disposing of everything 
which did not lead to the end, she had not paid the 
greatest attention to everything which contributed 
towards it." On the other side of these bursts of 
patriotism we should have to show Beaumarchais de- 
voting himself to the most, various commercial specu- 
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lations — the establishment of a Bank of Discount, 
the germ of the Bank of France ;* a joint specula- 
tion with the brothers Perier for the foundation of 
the fire engine at Chaillot, &c ; but that would take 
us too far : of all his commercial affairs of this date 
one alone, from its literary and historical import- 
ance, and the various incidents connected with it, 
appears to us to deserve particular attention. At 
that one we will pause. 

• In order to supply the reader with an opportunity of appre- 
ciating all the variety of his aptitudes, we insert in the Appendix, 
No. 15, a note from him, containing the opinions he expressed at a 
deliberation of the Commissioners of the Bank of Discount. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Voltaire's works. — the margrave of baden. — 
beatjmarchais and catherine op russia. — oppo- 
sition to beattmarchais' speculation. — answers 
to correspondents. 

It required a man with all the enterprise of Beau- 
marchais^to undertake to print and publish^ in 1779^ 
the " OEuvres Completes '' of Voltaire. It was the 
largest publication that had then been attempted. 
The "Encyclopedic'' was in thirty-three volumes 
only^ while two editions of the " CEuvres Completes'' 
were to appear almost at the same time ; the one in 
seventy volumes octavo, the other, a cheaper one, in 
ninety-two volumes duodecimo. It was not exactly 
the number of volumes which would have rendered this 
undertaking so alarming to any one but the author of 
" The Barber." There was a much greater diflSCulty 
still. Nearly half of Voltaire's works were prohibited 
in France. The prohibited works, nevertheless, circu- 
lated pretty freely, but from time to time the govern- 
ment thought itself compelled to perform an act of 
severity ; editions were burnt, and frequently the very 
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men j who bought and read them with the greatest 
eagejbiess sent to prison, for the sake of example, the 
shopkeepers who sold them. This clashing between 
wliat the law forbids and what society not only tole- 
rates but seeks after, is one of the essential features 
of a state of society which is on the verge of ruin. 

It was impossible then to print a complete edition 
of Voltaire^s works in France ; but it was necessary 
that, when printed, it should be possible for them to 
circulate them with some security. A severe prohi- 
bition would have proved mortal to so vast an enter- 
prise. On the other side, considering its importance 
and the sensation it would make, how could it be 
hoped that a clamour would not be raised against it, 
and that even supposing government wer6 inclined to 
favour it, they would not be forced to stop it. It was 
a risk no bookseller wished to run. Panckoucke, who 
had purchased Voltaire^s unpublished works from his 
heirs, and who had at first thought of bringing out 
the complete edition, thought the enterprise too 
dangerous, and oflfered it to Beaumarchais. If I 
am to believe the unpublished Memoirs of Gudin, 
the Empress Catherine of Kussia had made a proposal 
to Panckoucke to print the collection of Voltaire's 
works at St. Petersburg. Gudin says : — 

"Beaumarchais, jealous of the honour of his country, 
no sooner heard of the steps taken by Catherine's agents, 
than he hurried to Versailles to point out to the Count 
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de Maurepas the disgrace it would be to France to allow 
the works of the man who was the greatest ornament 
to her literature to be published in Russia. The minis- 
ter was much struck by what he said, but, placed between 
the two great bodies, the clergy and parliament, he feared 
their opposition and the clamour of those timid minds who, 
too much like the birds of night (Gudin is still speaking), are 
seared by the light of day. After reflecting some moments, 
M. de Maurepas said to Beaumarchais, 'I know but one. 
man who would dare to run the risk of such an undertaking.' 
' W\io, my lord P * * You.' ' Yes, doubtless I would ven- 
ture it; but after I have embarked my fortune in it the 
clergy will appeal to parliament, the edition will be stopped, 
the editor and the printers disgraced, and the shame of 
France rendered complete and more evident than ever.' M. 
de Maurepas promised that the king's patronage should be 
given to a publication, which would have the assent of all 
sensible people, and which concerned the glory of his reign." 

I am not quite sure that M. de Maurepas expressed 
himself thus; and it appears to me that Gudin lends 
him a little of his own philosophical langus^e; 
but one thing . certain is^ that the old minister^ who 
was as Voltairian as Voltaire himself^ gave his secret 
patronage to the enterprise, and that it was carried 
on to the end, as will be seen^ with the permanent 
connivance of the Director-General of the Post-Office.* 

* M. de Maurepas had not always been favourable to Voltaire. 
During the period of his first ministry, under Louis XY., when the 
minister and the poet were both young, there had occurred between 
them, not an hostility arising from principles^for one was not more 
austere than the other — ^but a quarrel x)n the subject of Voltaire's 
election to the Academy, as successor of Cardinal de Fleury. Louis XV., 
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We should be departing too much from our sub- 
ject if we were to discuss here the question so often 
debated^ of the influence of Voltaire's works. We 
are among those who think that the fuudamental 
truths in religion^ morals^ and politics^ are suffi- 
ciently strong to resist by themselves all attacks^ from 
the spirit of licence and error. This eternal strug- 
gle between truth and error is not only the law of 
the moral worlds but in some sort the crucible in 
which truth is tested^ and fi^m which it comes forth 
purified and revived. It was not truths then^ that 
perished beneath Voltaire's blows. All that part of 
his works in which he was only the echo of the 
faults^ the sophisms^ and the vices of his time^ is 
already almost dead and buried ; it is not the less 
certain that those who curse him in our day as the 

considering that the Cardinal's eulogimn would not proceed very well 
from Yoltaire, had opposed his. election, and as the poet continued to 
urge his claims to M. de Maurepas, the latter, in the heat of the de- 
bate, is asserted to have said to him, ** I will crush you." This expres- 
sion was reproduced in Condorcet's article on Voltaire, which was 
added to Beaumarchais' edition after M. de Maurepas' death ; but 
Beaumarchais, while permitting Condoroet to reproduce this well- 
known expression, thought that, from gratitude for the patronage 
granted by the minister to his edition, he ought to add to the nar- 
rative of Condorcet a note of his own, in which he declared that M. 
de Maurepas, when questioned by him, always denied the expression 
attributed to him by Yoltaire, and that he flattered himself, on the 
contrary, that he had done a great deal towards obtaining the per- 
mission granted to Voltaire to return to Paris towards the dose of 
his life« 
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personification of Satan, reproduce every morning, 
above all when they think they have need of them 
for themselves, a sufficiently large number of correct 
ideas, which he contributed more than any one else 
to put into circulation. The collection of his works 
resembles that statue which is spoken of in the 
^'Vision of Babouc," which was composed "of all 
metals, earths, and stones, the most p]::!ecious and 
the most vile.^^ Time has now eaten away and de- 
stroyed a portion of the statue. There are not many 
persons in the present day who, unless forced to do 
so, read the liinety-two volumes of Beaumarchais^ 
edition. As to Beaumarchais, he thought himself 
obliged to collect, with scrupulous devotion, all that, 
during more than sixty years, had proceeded from 
the inexhaustible pen of Voltaire. To give more im- 
portance to this work, which was then quite an 
event, he founded, under the pompous title of " Lite- 
rary, Typographical, and Philosophical Society,^' a 
company which consisted of himself alone (" the so- 
ciety, which is myself/' he says in a letter to one of 
his intimate friends) ; and at the same time, not to 
exasperate the jealousy of any one, he modestly called 
himself thje general correspondent of this ideal asso- 
ciation. He bought unpublished manuscripts to the 
amount of one hundred and sixty thousand francs, at 
Fanckoucke^s book-shop, which scarcely contained 
more than one truly interesting paper — the fragments 
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of the life of Voltaire^ written by himself. He de- 
spatched an agent to England to purchase^ for a sum 
of about 150,000 livres, the best printing types of 
the time, those of Baskerville ; he sent another to 
Holland to study the manufacture of paper ; he bought 
three paper-mills in the Vosges, and at last occupied 
himself with seeking beyond the limits of France, 
npon the frontier, for some neutral ground where 
he could found with security a vast typographical 
establishment. 

The Margrave of Baden possessed at Kehl an old 
fort, since demolished, of which he made no use. 
Beaumarchais asked his permission to establish him- 
self in this fort, on paying for it, let it be understood, 
and to collect there a large number of workmen, 
who would spend in his margravate all the money 
they gained by printing Voltaire. The proposition 
was seductive, but it presented some difficulties. 
The editor of Voltaire, a cautious man, required 
that the prince should bind himself, in writing, 
in case of legal proceedings, to allow the company 
to come upon his possessions in Alsace. The Mar- 
grave refused to do so, and Beaumarchais aban- 
doned his demand. The Margrave on his side ex- 
acted a slight concession from Beaumarchais, which 
was nothing less than the right to 3uppress every- 
thing in the works of Voltaire that was very offen- 
sive to religion and morality, promising at the same 
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time to use this right with extreme moderation* 
Gudin maliciously asserts, that what most disturbed 
the Margrave was, the fear of passing for an accom- 
plice in the insolence of the author of " Candida '' 
towards the illustrious family of " Thunder-ten- 
Tronck^' in particular, and the petty princes of 
Germany in general. However this might be, after 
much debating the editor of Voltaire sent his ulti- 
matum to the Margrave in the form of a letter, 
apparently to his agent at Kehl, who is commissioned 
to communicate it to his Highness. This letter seems 
curious to me firom its effrontery. In order to ap- 
preciate the originality of the rather impertinent pas- 
sages it contains, the reader must figure to himself 
Beaumarchais' agent reading this official docimient, 
in a very serious manner, to the Margrave of Baden. 

"Paris, February 25, 1780. 
" The request. Sir, that you sent us, as having been pre- 
sented in our name to his Highness Mgr. the Margrave of 
Baden, has been read and approved by all the society. The 
objections of which you have given us an account are of two 
sorts. The first, which relates to the estates of his Highness 
in Alsace, appears to us quite removed by your answer, of 
which we all approve. To attend to the second, which re- 
lates to the mutilation of the works of a celebrated man, is 
not in our power if it even accorded with our inclination. You 
might be able to call to mind that one of the conditions of 
the purchase of these works was, that we should not take any 
liberties with the works of the great man. It is himself entire 
that Europe is expecting, and if we werd to take away the 
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black hairs or the white, according to the opinion of each 
moralist, he would be lefb bald, and we should be ruined. 

" France, Geneva, Switzerland, Holland, swarm with the 
works we are wished to leave out in this edition. It would be 
necessary, perhaps, to persist in this^ if we printed them 
separately, as they are done everywhere, but if, in sixty 
volumes of his complete works, certain passages, or even 
whole pieces, which, while charming some persons, shock 
the austerity of others, it is impossible for editors of com- 
plete works to separate them. 

" I cannot well understand what principle leads a govern- 
ment to this severity. If they could destroy what dis- 
pleased them, and if the authority of each administration 
had a universal influence^ there would be a meaning in 
these prohibitions; but, as in travelling through the world, 
persons change customs, tastes, and opinions with their 
horses at each frontier, neither the man who writes for all, 
nor the company, which promises a celebrated author com- 
plete, can submit to any of these private restrictions. 
* Montaigne,' who is printed everywhere with advantage, has 
allowed himself much freedom of another sort. His chapter 
of ' La Boiteuse ' in which he has purposely inserted a verse 
containing a very obscene word, iu order to make the work, 
as he says, a book for the boudoir, has never been with- 
drawn from his works; the editor who would suppress 
them» would be dishonoured as a fool« and no one would 
purchase his edition. It should be the same with all great 
men. You have very well remarked, that all these prohibi* 
tions relating to blasphemous and immoral writings are lia- 
ble to be applied with undue latitude, which opens far too 
many roads to persecution. M. de Voltaire, the first man of 
oar time, had his particular opinions. He expressed them with 
all that philosophical freedom and exquisite taste of which 
he has always been the model. What blasphemy is there 
in thatP He has given his opinion upon every govern- 
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ment, upon every sect, and hia great system being nniverBal 
toleration, what can be taken from the works of this great 
man, without weakening the whole P The tales of La Fon- 
taine, with prints, have been published at Paris with the 
permission of the kinff, because it has long since been felt 
that it is impossible to proscribe that which is in everybody's 
hand, and which forms the delight of people of taste. 

"The society thinks then, that whatever benefit may 
result to it trom the situation at Kehl, its first thought mugt 
be security for its works, and that it ought to prefer a prince 
philosophical enough to attract to his country a magnificent 
literary establishment, of which his country will have all the 
advantage, to an administration sufficiently rigorous to hesi- 
tate about such great advantages, through classical or con- 
troversial considerations. We xnight be stopped in the midst 
of expenses, amounting to several millions, because a philo- 
sopher has jested about the * Canticles,' a composition in 
itself so strange, that bo one has ever dared to show it to 
modest eyes, or read it to chaste ears 1 What would become 
of philosophy P What would become of our success P And, 
how the English, the Dutch, the Swiss, the Genoese, and 
even the French pirates, would laugh at us, whilst. profiting 
by our spoils, for having established ourselves in states 
where they imposed sush hard conditions on us, whilst \\e 
were offered, at a little distance, all that liberty which it is 
quite certain a society formed upon such noble principles 
would never abuse. 

"Thank, then. Sir, all who have shown you goodwill; 
thank his Highness in the name of the society, for the kind- 
ness he has deigned to testify to you ;- but this establishment 
is of too much importance to permit us to establish it in 
states where they oppose such obstacles to us, and with so 
much persistence. 

" You have offered not to print the works of any living 
author, ben^ sit; not to make any claims upon the lands of 
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the Prince in Alsace, hen^ sit; not to add one word to the 
works of the great man, which could shock the opinions or 
the very austere manners of our timid age, ben^ sit ; hut wc 
will not lop our author for all the readers of Europe, who 
desire his works entire, to say, in their turn, on seeing him 

thus mutilated : Ah ! che schiagura d^aver lo senza * 

And what stupid pedants were his melancholy editors ! 

" We all salute you, and I, who have made myself the 
organ of the Philosophical Society, am, with ail those senti- 
ments which you know I possess towards you, Sir, 

** Your very humhle and ohedient servant, 
"Gabon de Beaumabchais." 

The Margrave of Baden^ seeing that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to choose between his scruples of 
morality and the advantage of letting Kehl^ learning 
besides that another German prince (of Neuwied) 
appeared disposed to arrange with Beaumarchais^ 
resigned himself to a capitulation of his morality^ and 
allowed Voltaire to be printed without mutilation. 
Truth obliges me to add a fact which is not known^ 
namely^ that Beaumarchais^ resembling in this re- 
spect his patlron Voltaire, while yielding nothing to 
the moral scruples of a little German prince, was 
not wanting in complaisance when the question of 
modesty was not in play. Thus, the same man who 
refused to give up for the Margrave of Baden the 
paraphrase of the " Canticles,'' consented, to please 

* We need hardly say that Beamnarchais reproduced this indecent 
passage from one of Voltaire's stories in full. 
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Catherine II., to cancel portions of the correspond- 
ence of the Empress with Voltaire, and to incur by 
that an increase of expense of which he vainly sought 
to be reimbursed in a letter to the Prince of Nassau, 
under date of the 6th October, 1790. 

" I had begged you, mon prince, to learn from her Majesty 
whether she had given any orders on the subject of the just 
satisfaction guaranteed to me in her name, when I promised 
MM. de Montmorin and Grimm to cancel in every copy of 
every edition of Voltaire the portions which her Majesty 
appeared to object to. I had given you a letter, in which 
these details were clearly explained, in which I stated, as a 
certain fact, that we had been obliged to reprint 412,000 
pages, in order to put all the editions in the state she wished-; 
that this expense, added to the undoing and binding of this 
immense collection, had not amounted to less than 15,000 
livres. For above two years, we have not had a word of 
reply on the subject." 

To superintend the composition, printing, and pub- 
lication of these 162 volumes (for the two editions), 
to introduce them fraudulently, though with the con- 
nivance of the authorities, but with the risk of a per- 
manent prohibition, was an enterprise which was 
singularly laborious for a man already overwhelmed 
by so many other occupations. Beaumarchais seemed 
sometimes to bend under the weight of the burden. 
" Here am I,^' he exclaimed, ^' obliged to learn my 
letters at paper-making, printing, and bookselling.'' 
However, he learnt his new trade quickly enough, 
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and not one of the least interesting parts of his cor- 
respondence is that in which he discusses^ from Paris^ 
with his agent at Eehl^ all the details of this im- 
mense undertaking. This agent^ named Le Tellier^ 
was a very iateUigent young man, who had done 
much to force the idea upon Beaumarchais^ and who 
had decided him to undertake this edition^ bj pro- 
mising to rid him of all the cares of the material 
details ; but he was of a chimerical turn of mind ; he 
wished to combine with the publication of the edition 
of Voltaire several other enterprises; he was, be- 
sides, very susceptible, and very imperious towards 
his subordinates. Beaumarchais directs, restrains, 
and mollifies him ; and, in the easy frankness of his 
private letters, appears not only full of judgment, and 
often very witty, but also full of gentleness and kind- 
ness, and actuated throughout by a feeling of com- 
mercial fairness which deserves to be remarked. 

" Pang, March 10, 1780. 
*' When I write to you, mon char, it is just iV9 if I spoke 
to you. My style is tinged by the colour of my mind, and 
you should answer me as if we were conversing together. 
I have not reproached you with negligence, but perhaps with 
wishing to embrace too much, and it is the fear of grasping 
too little which leads me incessantly to these reflections. 
All that we undertake has an embarrassing aspect, and we do 
not proceed simply enough to attain the end within the given 
time. How can we, for example, promise, in the early 
months of 1782, an edition which has neither hearth nor 
home in March, 1780, the paper-mills having to be made, the 
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type to be founded, the printing presses to be put up, snd the 
establishment to be formed P 

" We hsTe already lost a jear ; we hardly know what we 
hare to do. Yoor specimen of paper. No. 3, is so inferior, 
that it would be foUy to sell copies printed on it at six 
francs a volume. In adopting mediocrity in every particular, 
just as obstacles present themselves, you will offer but a 
very inferior edition to a discontented public, and I own that 
this fear, which has come upon me, in the midst of the promises 
I have made to all the world, and that hope of procuring a fine 
work which had warmed my heart — ^this fear of mediocrity, 
I say, poisons my life. You have paper, which is more than 
inferior for the 8vo. ; the letters will not appear smooth on 
this thin paper, they will have no elegance, and the book- 
sellers, offended at our unwillingness to make use of them, 
will load us with sarcasms and public reproaches. I own I 
could not support them. I do not know how to compromise 
with myself, and to be contented with less, as I see the diffi- 
culty of giving more. This is not what I expected ; and the 
heiglft of the ridiculous would be, I acknowledge, to have 
embraced a trade which would be honourable if well carried 
on, in order to be placed in the class; of vile impostors and 
speculators in publications, as I hear those termed, and term 
them myself, who deceive the public in a similar manner. If 
you have led me on, by my confidence in your knowledge and 
resources in connexion with these kinds of works, do not at 
least let me fall below my engagements with the public ; you 
would poison a career which did not require books to make 
it honourable, and I should be grieved that the only fruit of 
the friendship you have inspired me with should be so bitter 
to me. 

"Excited by the facilities you showed me of doing a 
good thing, honourable to literature and to myself, I allowed 
myself to be engaged in it without knowing anything of the 
details which might accelerate or retard, or even destroy the 
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success that jon promised me. Eyerybody agrees in saying 
yoa will not have finished in four years, and even when I 
endearoor to combat this opinion> they laugh and say, ' Yott 
will see, jfou will eee,* 

" To make persons wait is an evil, but to make them wait 
to give them something inferior, is a hundred times worse. I 
fear you haye deceiyed yourself, and these samples of inferior 
papers are a yeiy bad augury. 

" I exhibit this anxiety, because in the midst of the most 
serious and engrossing occupations this affair adds to the 
trouble which surrounds me. Its completion appears so dif- 
ficult that I tremble at the yexatious predictions which 
are made on eyery side. You flatter yourself that your 
paper will improye in the working, and I can see that we 
shall expose its worthlessness as soon as the prospectus 
appears, if we take as a model your No. 3, at six francs a 
yolume. 

" After haying said all I am a&aid of, I will now endea- 
your to encourage you. Do not allow any mediocrity : it is 
on that point they are expecting you to fail ; and without 
troubling yourself about little uncertain hopes, take a dear 
course in eyerything, so that you may know absolutely what 
to adhere to, for mediocrity is an eyil to which I will neyer 
consent." 

Several letters relate particularly to the intract- 
able disposition of Le Tellier; the workmen lie em- 
ployed named him the tyrant of Kehl; they were 
often dissatisfied and returned to France ; everywhere 
they complained of him, and Beaumarchais took 
the greatest pains to teach him how men should be 
governed : — 

'' The people of Eehl," he wrote to him, "seem very much 

r2 
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irritated against jou. There is sometimes nothing more than 
this wanted to overthrow the best enterprise. I think you 
are always strictly right, but from the view which I take, it 
seems to me that the severity of your arguments, and the 
pride of your manner, remove those from you whom a little 
more gentleness would have preserved. Whatever opinion 
I may have of your zeal and your talents, as you cannot do 
everything yourself, the art of keeping persons to assist you 
in your work appears to be wanting in you. Only think that 
I have not received one letter since you have been engaged 
with Yoltaire which does not contain a reproach against 
you, whether it comes from Paris, from London, from Deux- 
Ponts, or from £ehl. From whatever place it may be, I am 
always attacked. It is impossible not to conclude from this 
that, with the best intentions in the world, you isolate your- 
self by something disdainful, which offends common men, 
who always judge by the exterior. Yon will tell me it is 
not your fault if you have bad persons about you : but I must 
reply to you, that the mass of the people and of workmen 
are the same everywhere ; that all establishments are formed 
with tools which are not better than those you employ, and 
that in general all the complaints which are made of you 
have their origin in an air of disdainful superiority, which 
displeases every one. This inflexible haughtiness is what has 
just ruined M. Necker.* 

" It is all very well for a man to have the finest talents : as 
soon as he sells his superiority too dearly to those who are 
his subordinates he makes so many enemies by it, and every- 
thing goes to the devU, without its being any one's fault. 
What you should conclude from all this is, that moderate, 
conciliatory, and circumspect, I can at least serve as an 
example of the manner in which you should deal with men, 

* This minister had just been removed from office for the first 
time. 
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and it would be yery desirable that eyery one shonld be able 
to say of yon, what I am determined always to pnt it in your 
power to say of yonr servant and friend, 

"Oabon de Beauhabchais." 

It required three years for Beaumarcliais to or- 
ganize an enterprise started upon so vast a plan. 
Independently of the material diflSculties, it was 
necessary to make a selection from the numerous 
printed and manuscript works attributed to Voltaire^ 
many of which were not his, to compare and arrange 
pieces, which had appeared twice over,* to collect the 
correspondence of the author, and to make a choice 
from among his letters.f The literary superintend- 

* In the preface to the first volume of the Kehl edition, the editors 
dechired they had only suppressed a very few pieces, which, they 
said, had heen left too unfinished for the respect due to the memory 
of Voltaire to allow them to he printed. It is certain that they did 
not ahuse this right of suppression. In printing, for example, under 
the title of Philosophy, several rhapsodies, without wit or taste, in 
which the old man of Femey, fallen into a sort of pagan dotage, 
travesties and insults in the grossest manner our Saviour and the 
martyrs, Beaumarchais ^s done no harm to Christianity, hut he has 
greatly injured Voltaire. 

t The letters of Voltaire led Beaumarchais on farther than he 
anticipated. He had, at first, thought of making the whole edition 
in 60 vols. 8vo., which was the numher he had announced. The 
"Correspondence** required 10 vols. more. Some suhscrihers com- 
plained of it, hut in general this addition was well received. We 
may assert that, in this voluminous collection, the " Correspondence '* 
is one of the parts which have sujSered least from time, and which 
are read with the greatest interest, as much on account of Voltaire's 
charming talent for epistolary writing, as for the valuable informa- 
tion it furnishes both about the man himself and the age he lived in. 
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ence of the enterprise, comprehending the revision, 
both of the manuscripts and the proo&, with the 
preparation of the commentaries and notes^ was con-' 
fided to Condorcet, who, according to La Harpe^ 
performed it rather badly: Condorcet's commen- 
taries do not indeed strike us as wonderful. As to 
Beaumarchais, he only interfered in this part of the 
work, with a modesty and reserve which could 
scarcely have been expected from an editor and pro- 
prietor, who was himself a writer, and who might on 
this account have had some literary pretensions, and 
have been led to speak of himself in connection with 
Voltaire. Beaumarchais' notes are very few in this 
Kehl edition; they relate in general to facts, but 
they are sometimes rather original.*^ 

It was not till 1783 (although the prospectus was 
issued in 1780) that the first volume of the edition of 
Voltaire's works appeared. Beaumarchais neglected 

* Thus, for example^ in pnbliahiiig Voltaire's letters, in which 
the latter interested himself about him without knowing him, and 
defended him against the odious rumours which were circulated at 
the time of his lawsuit against Godsman, Beaumarchais could not re- 
sist his desire of saying a word on this subject. Yoltaire wrote to 
M. d'Argental: ''A quick, passionate, impetuous man, like Beau* 
marchais, might give a blow to his wife, or two blows to his two 
wives, but he does not "pcAmm them.*' The editor adds this note : " I 
certify that this Beaumarchais, sometimes beaten by women, as most 
men have been who have loved them very much, never committed the 
shameful act of raising his hand against one"— Note hy the Cwrres' 
j^ondent of the Liierary TifpogrofMeal Sodettf^ 
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nothing to attract subscribers ; not contented with 
making as much noise as possible in the foreign 
papers^* he invented a plan which has often been 
imitated since^ under various forms : he offered prizes 
in the shape of medals and lottery tickets. A sum 
of 200^000 francs was devoted by him to forming 
400 prizes in money in favour of the first 4000 sub- 
scribers; and although that number of subscribers 
was never attained^ the promised lottery was drawn 
exactly at the periods fixed. The two editions could 
not be finished in less than seven years. This tardi- 
ness is explained by the numerous personal misfor- 
tunes which Beaumarchais had to undergo during 
that timC; and by several obstacles inherent to the 
publication itself. He had reckoned upon the pro- 
tection of the first minister^ with whom he was in 
great favour; but M. de Maurepas died in Novem- 
ber^ 1781, and the editor of Voltaire lost in him a 
support against the attacks of the clergy and parlia- 
ment. The first of these parties complained several 
times to the king of the toleration the minister 
showed in favour of the works of an adversary to 
the church: the second did not, I think, extend 
its zeal to any formal proceeding. They, however, 
circulated a very violent pamphlet^ entitled *^ De- 
nunciation to the Parliament, of the Subscription 

•* The edition, being forbidden by law, could not be advertised in 
the French journals. 
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for the Works of Voltaire/^ with this motto : Ulvlate 
et clamate.* Beaamarchais replied to this pamphlet 
in the foreign journals^ by jesting on the motto^ but 
still continued his publication. The truth is^ there 
was not at this time^ in the minds of the government, 
sufficient conviction of any sort^ to urge them to a 
serious and continued attack upon an undertaking 
in which Beaumarchais had public opinion with him. 
He had lost M. de Maurepas, but he had gained 
M. de Calonne, and^ above all, the brother of the 
minister, the Abbe de Calonne, to whom he gave 
excellent dinners, and who in return gave him great 
assistance in facilitating the introduction and circu- 
lation of Voltaire. 

"I have the honour to address you. Monsieur TAbb^," 
Beaumarchais wrote to him in September, 1786, ''a fresh 
letter we have received from Kehl, with a copy of a letter 
from the Keeper of the Seal to the Fermiers G^n^raux, and 
a letter from the Fermiers to their director at Strasbourg, 
who, being at this moment in Paris, can hear the necessary 
orders or arrangements for the introduction of Voltaire, As 
soon as you have anything to acquaint me with respecting it, 
do not let me remain in ignorance. I have proof in hand 
that it was with the consent of the king's ministers f I com- 

• Ab this anonymous pamphlet, which is rather well written, and 
curious enough, from its very violence, has never, I think, been re- 
produced, it will now be found in the Appendix, No. 16 ; I have 
added to it the short reply which Beaumarchais published in the 
foreign journals. 

t In what did this proof consist P I have been unable to find it in 
Beaumarchais' papers. 
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menced this minous enterprise, on which I have laid out two 
zniUions, with the frightful risk of losing them. It was then 
a question of the honour of the nation, and of emulation in 
seyeral arts, for which we were dependent upon foreigners. 
Now, it is a persecution without example, though I was pro- 
mised there should never be any. You know my tender 

and deep gratitude. 

** Bbauhabchais." 

The persecution was not very lasting^ or very 

severe, to judge of it by the following letter, which^ 

while giving us the exact date of the last volume of 

the complete works of Voltaire, proves at the same 

time the connivance of the government during the 

whole transaction. It is addressed by Beaumar- 

chais to the Director-General of the Post Ofl5ce, M. 

d^Ogny. 

" Paris, September 1, 1790. 

" Monsieur,^! can now only offer you barren thanks for 
the good offices you rendered me in most difficult times. 
This volume of the 'Life of Voltaire,* which I have the 
honour to address to you, completes the work. 

**But, Sir, I can never forget that without your kind 

assistance we should have remained on the road, and, expiring 

at our work, should have been unable to give to impatient 

Europe the collection of the works of the great man. This 

bold enterprise has been a loss to me of above a million, in 

capital and interest ; but thanks to you, Sir, 1 have kept my 

word, and that is a consolation to me. Some necessary 

matters, which have been delayed, still occupy our presses. 

Everything that comes from them, Sir, shall be addressed to 

you, as a slight tribute of my gratitude. 

" I salute, honour, and love you. 

** Beaumabchais." 
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This letter and several others proves that^ of all 
Beaumarchais' speculations, the edition of Voltaire 
was the most unfortunate. Expecting an enthusiastic 
success, he had printed 15,000 copies, and he had 
scarcely 2000 subscribers. Whether the previous 
edition, that of Geneva by Cramer, in spite of its 
incompleteness, had injured his, or that the delay 
in producing the work had cooled the public, or 
that the fanaticism for Voltaire had already begun 
to decline, or that the state of agitation into which 
France was soon afterwards thrown, rendered readers 
less disposed to purchase so expensive a work, it 
is certain that Beaumarchais lost the enormous sums 
he had risked, and that, after the dissolution of his 
establishment at Kehl, where he besides printed an 
edition of Rousseau and a few other works, all 
the benefits he derived from his trade*of publisher 
were masses of printed paper, which were heaped up 
in his house in the Faubourg St. Antoine, which after- 
wards caused some rather unfriendly visits from the 
sovereign people, who were persuaded that the author 
of " The Barber of Seville '* was monopolizing either 
wheat or arms, and were quite astonished to find 
there no other provisions or arms than those of an 
intellectual description. 

The annoyance of having made an unfortunate 
speculation is reflected in Beaumarchais' correspond-^ 
ence on the subject of the edition of Voltaire : he 
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is not always in a good hnmour ; and as it was to him 
that the subscribers from all parts of France addressed 
their remonstrances, which were often rude and un- 
just, he kept np with them a commercial corre- 
spondence, which in parts is very amusing. Here, for 
example, we have a bookseller ofVersaiDes, M.BIaizot, 
who transmits to him a letter from one of his cus- 
tomers, worded as follows : — 

" Several persons have fifteen new volumes of Yoltaire, 
and they assure me that Beaumarchais Las completed his 
series., If this be true, I beg of you, M. Blaizot, to procure 
me the continuation of the series included in my subscrip- 
tion ; the money is quite ready. 

Beaumarchais, who was undoubtedly in a bad 
temper at this moment, thought M. H.*8 letter un- 
civil, and replied by the following note : — 

« Monsieur Blaizot, inform H. he shall have his fifteen 

volumes when the cessation of the proscriptions will allow 

them to be delivered to every one. If I have given to some 

Frenchmen the dangerous preference of sending from Kehl 

these fifteen volumes before that time; it is because they have 

asked for them in a tone that was agreeable to Beaumarchais. 

I do not know H., but from his style I imagine that H. is the 

initial for Huron* 

"Gabon db Bbaumabchais.'' 

Elsewhere we find some Bordeaux merchants re- 
membering very late that they subscribed to the first 
part of Voltaire, and haughtily demanding it. Here 
is Beaumarchais' answer : — 
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" MM. Betman and Desclaox, merchants of Bordeanx, are 
droll subscribers. It is not until April, 1791, that they awake 
with a start to ask for the first part of the works of the great 
man, subscribed for twelve years before, commenced seven 
years before, and finished about two years before. If this 
work had been bound in sugar or in coffee, the whole would 
have been carried away a long time ago ; but never mind, 
it is owing to them. ..." 

Further on we find M. Laustin^ who calls himself 

President of the Foreign Exportations to Bethel-Ma- 
zarin in Champagne, rating Beaamarchals severely, 

and asking him for all sorts of explanations, although 

he was only a subscriber at third hand. The editor 

of Voltaire answered as follows : — 

" You are, perhaps, the only person, M. le President, who 
do not know what we made known throughout Europe, 
nearly a year since, by means of the foreign journals, the 
French ones being then closed to us, namely, that all the 
editions of Voltaire are completed, and in course of deli- 
very, to almost the last volume, containing his life and the 
index, which will be distributed separately. 

*' You are, perhaps, also Sir, the only person who is ignorant 
that two gratuitous lotteries, composing together a present of 
200,000 francs, given by us to our subscribers, were drawn 
publicly at the stated times more than three years since ; 

that for the 8vo edition, all the fours, and for the second 
12mo edition, all the sixes, gained prizes in money or in copies, 
which were paid as persons presented themselves to receive 
them. 

" You are, perhaps, the only person who do not know even 
that there remain to be delivered to the subscribers of the 
12mo. twenty -four volumes, and not thirteen. Persons may 
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be ignorant of these things at Bethel-Mazarin in Champagne, 
when they do not read the public journals ; but what ought to 
be known. Sir, in all places is, that before giving lessons on 
equity to others, persons would do well to examine themselves 
to see if they do not want some lessons in prudence, discretion 
and politeness : for it is not enough to be le JPrdsident Des 
Traites Foraines to Itethel-Mazarin in Champagne, it is also 
cessary, before all things, to be civil : that is a settled point. 

" But, since, notwithstanding your judicious displeasure, 
you still do me the favour to say you are my servant, with 
the most perfect sentiments, permit me, so that I may not 
be in arrears with you, to assure you that I am, with the 
most exquisite gratitude for your lessons, M. le President 
Des Traites Foraines, Sfc, 

" Your very humble, &c., 

"Cabon ds Beaumabchais. 
" Soldier of the Citizen Guard of Paris.*' 

Such was the style of conversation Beaumarchais 
kept up with his uncivil subscribers. '^ Judge, Sir," 
he writes to another, ^'what eflfect an attack like 
yours must have in an affair which has been equally 
complicated and ruinous, and in which aU engage- 
ments have been fdlfiUed with the most scrupulous 
exactitude." We are indebted, without doubt, to 
some similar outburst on the part of the editor, 
Beaumarchais, in claiming an unpublished quatrain 
of Voltaire^s, for this well-turned note of a literary 
man of his time^^ Cailhava. The note is not dated, 
but it evidently relates to the edition of Voltaire : — 

" In faith, my brother in Thalia, I have already told you, 
and I repeat it, you are a universal man. When you write 
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dramas, they are affecting ; when you write comedies, they 
are amusinf|r. Are you a musician P you enchant ; a pleader F 
you gain all your law-suits; a privateer P you beat the 
enemy ; you enrich yourself, you discuss your rights with 
sovereigns ; a lover P ^otf are always the same : at length, 
do you become a publisher P you are one indeed ; why, yoa 
are like all the publishers together ; witness the end of your 
letter. I send you the verse, the subject of the agreement, 
and am, my brother in Thalia, 

" Your very humble, Ac, 

" Cailhava.*' 

Beaumarchais had indeed beeti a universal man : 
for in the midst of his busy life^ as political agent^ 
shipowner^ editor, speculator of every kind; while ful- 
filling the obligations of these extensive claims, he 
still found time to consecrate a part of his evenings 
to justifying the rather stale title of '^brother in 
Thalia/' which Cailhava gives him. "What par- 
ticularly characterised him/' says Gudin, "was the 
faculty of suddenly changing his occupation, and of 
directing an attention as strong and as entire upon 
the new object, as upon the one he had just quitted/' 
Beaumarchais called this, " closing the drawei' of an 
affair/^ Let us try to imitate him on this point ; 
let us now close the drawer of the edition of Vol- 
taire, and of his speculations in general, to open 
that one which relates to society and to theatrical 
affairs in connexion with that comedy which every- 
body knows, and which was in itself one of the great 
events of the eighteenth century. 
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No. 1 (page 22) . 

Unptiblisked Memorial ctddressed hy Sedaine to JBeaumarehais, 
on the Relations between Authors and the Actors of the 
Comidie-Fran^aise, 

I Msurc you, Sir, that it appears very difficult to me to 
arrange and establish something which will provide, I do not 
say for all, but for the greater part of the annoyances ; 
authors and actors are walking on windbags. 

My first reflection is, that it is scarcely proper for an 
author who is about to read a piece to be thrown in the 
midst of an assembly where he has no friend, nor any one 
who can and ought to give him confidence to keep down the 
tone of depreciation, irony, and mockery which are almost 
inevitable on the part of young persons who are not serious 
from their profession or education. 

I should desire the author to have the privilege of being 
accompanied by two of his friends ; that the assembly when 
a reading took place should be presided over by a man of 
letters, who should be the immediate representative of the 
first gentleman of the service. I should like this man of 
letters enjoy consideration on his own account, to have dis- 
tinguished himself worthily in literature like Crebillon, Bret, 
Saurin, or another (I know only a few). The president would 
hold the bell, would cause silence, and would not state his 
opinion with regard to the work, unless, in the exceptional 
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case of an eqaal division of votes, the assembly should ask 
him for his own. The reading should be gone through by 
the author, or by one of those who accompany him, before a 
table arranged in front of the president and opposite to him, 
as well as to the two persons brought by the author, for I do 
not wish them to act as the author's partisans, and to electrify 
the company by tears or affected laughter. It is better for a 
man of letters to preside who will say to the author, ** Bead 
more loudly/' or "Begin that sentence again, it was not 
heard ; what Is the name of the piece P who are the people P*' 
In a word, he should be interrogated, so as to reassure him 
and give him courage. It might be better for two men of 
letters to preside in turns ; an author may fear the presidency 
of the one, then he might ask the other what would be 
allowed him. Again, if these presidents compose plays, they 
should neither read nor preside : in this case they shouldf even 
have the delicacy not to name themselves, and to cause their 
works to be read by some friend who is an author. When 
the reading is over, the author and his friends should retire, 
the voting should be proceeded with in the ordinary manner, 
and from the result a general statement should be drawn up, 
seen, examined, and balanced by the president, who could 
then represent that such and such a reason, which is perhaps 
only found in one of the voting papers, is made of too much 
importance. He would never speak except in the character 
of councillor and conciliator ; if he found any animosity, 
harshness, or bad feeling, he would beg the actors to consider 
that they had only to think of the interests of the public and 
the theatre, without reference to authors. 

The general statement having been drawn up and copied 
out, the author would be requested to come in, with or 
without his friends. The semainier would say to him, " Sir, 
your piece is received, and you are requested to come in," or 
simply, '* You are requested to come in," if it were not re- 
ceived. The result of the ballot would then be read to him. 
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and if the work were received on condition of certain cor- 
rections being made, the author would be provided with a 
copy of the result, which should be short and concise with- 
out going into details, such as — the style is negligent, the 
interest is slight, there is a double intrigue, &c. 

If an author had any subject of complaint against the 
theatre he should state it, apd the president should have the 
power of calling the semainier to him and confronting him 
with the author, so as to put the affair in its true light, 
arrange it, and if that should not be possible, report on it 
immediately to the first gentleman on duty, who should 
decide according to his judgment. 

What has caused the troubles between the authors and the 
actors up to the present time has been almost always the 
difficulty of obtaining justice. The superiors have scarcely 
ever heard more than one side ; the actor, in giving his version, 
always triumphs if he is a good reasoner and a fine speaker, 
if, supported by his art, he makes use of all the expressions 
which the most thorough submission can suggest; for 
although the grimaces which express the most profound re- 
spect are but a gross snare, all men are taken in by them, and 
a pretty actress is another kind of snare. The authors are sin- 
gularly ill-treated in the matter of profit, this vile profit, as 
it is called, in order to prevent persons mentioning it. What ! 
If there were twelve hundred francs deposited with my notary 
for me, should I be avaricious to wish him to give me the 
twelve hundred francs in fiillP Or, to make the comparison 
more exact, we are nine speculators in the same afiair, of 
which we are to share the profits ; eight speculators come to 
an understanding to deceive the ninth, and the latter is to be 
called avaricious because he wishes for what belongs to him ! 
Listen to the actors, they will continue their verbiage until 
to-morrow, and you will not advance a single step. This is 
what happened to me. 

After the " Philosophe sans le Savoir " had had twenty * 

VOL. III. s 
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eigbt saccesaiTe representations, I received what was due to i-i 

me ; it was reckoned as follows : — U 

Net profit 60,000 francs, out of which the quarter for the fin 

poor comes to 15,000 francs. Accordingly, there remains o^ 

the sum of 45,000 francs. "What! for twenty-eight days ,ii 

t 

the quarter for the poor amounts to 15,000 firancs P What - c 
they pay is 60,000 francs a year, which comes to about 170 . « 
francs a day, and ought to be reckoned at that with the daily |] 
expenses, light, attendance, &c. Twenty-eight days at 170 
francs, make, I think, 4760 francs ; so that upon this item 
alone they have taken from the authors' ninth share 1000 
francs. Let us continue. The actors not having announced the 
last representation of my piece, I thought, with reason, that the 
succeeding representations were to be counted to me. When 
a certain number had taken place, I asked the cashier for the 
money. He said to me, *' I took your account to be signed, 
but the actors informed me that your piece had fallen within 
the rules." I then obtained the authorisation of M. le Duo 
de Duras to examine their books, and they were obliged to 
return me ^ve or six hundred francs, which were due to me, 
and which they wished to appropriate. I am forgetting to 
tell you, that before claiming the protection of the first gen- 
tleman, I had paid the actors the attention of making my 
request to them in writing; but my letter unfortunately 
finished with this sentence, which sounded offensively to 
them : " However, gentlemen, if you have need of this slender 
assistance, I give up what is due to me with all my heart, 
and beg you to accept it." 

They exclaimed against the unbecoming nature of this 
phrase, and applied for a sort of satisfaction to their 
honour. The Duke de Duras had the kindness to propose 
it to me. I refused to make it ; and at his desk wrote 
to the actors to say, that I was satisfied with the actors for 
the resolution they had taken to remit me my share, and that 
I begged them to accept all the profit derived from the revival 
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due f ^^ ™y "w^ork which I gave up to them, and they did accept it. 
. X pass in silence over other injuries, as these details weary 
fyf ^ xue, and yon also without doubt, Sir ; but I have never had an 
^g^ opportunity of coming into contact with the actors about our 
. jji; mutual affairs, without feeling the necessity of putting some 
y^ order into things which would have caused me more annoy - 
^ i;^) ance, if I had not been stopped by the reflection that we must 
j^-j^l pardon men for going out of their place, when their profession 
i I'd ^ ^ ^® never in it. , 

^1 In affairs of money between an author and the Th^fttre- 
■,01 Fran9ais, my president should examine and decide ; he would 
have every means of shaming any man of letters who made a 
false claim, and of keeping from the notice of the first gentle- 
man any discussion which would be dishonourable to litera- 
ture. I will say nothing about the crying injustice of the 
actors, in appropriating the profits of a work, after having 
t caused it to faU within the rules; for a good work ought 
never so to fall. What an honour for the Th^atre-Fran^ais 
and for literature, if the posterity of the great ComeUle, in- 
stead of receiving assistance from the compassion of the 
actor, received the thousand or twelve hundred livres a year, 
which the ninth part of his works might produce. 

What ! this great man has created the French stage ; has 

created Eacine and his descendants ; has caused the French 

language to be spoken through the whole of Europe ; has given 

us eternal models of greatness of mind, of which we stand 

r so much in need to raise us to a proper tone, and the actors 

f are the sole inheritors of his labours, without giving any 

f share in them to his posterity. 

The actors of the Italian Theatre are more considerate : 
they have solicited the authors to accept the profits of their 
works during their life. When this example is brought before 
the French actors, they say, "We should think so; they 
have need of authors, but, as for us, we can do without them.*' 
Is it permitted to enunciate such a reason aloud P 

s2 
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Finallj, Sir, you will do yourself much hononr by arran<r- 
ing an affair whicli cannot be yery agreeable to the first 
gentleman, and if hich presents yarions points of ridicoloas- 
ness and infamy. 

There are some other reflections. Sir, which I shonld haye 
added to the aboye, bat any amelioration must proceed 
necessarily from a disinterested superintendent, who is only 
attached with the Theatre for its adyantage, and with literature 
for its honour. 

I haye the honour of being, with the most distinguished 

sentiments, your yery humble and yery obedient serrant. 

J. Sedains. 
June 19, 1776. 



No. 11 (page 46). 

Note qf Marmonier* on himself, 

M. de Beaumarchais will haye the kindness to remember, 
that during the thirty-six years which M.Marmontel has passed 
at Paris, he has neyer ceased to work ; that he has three times 
gained the prize of poetry, giyen by the Academie Fran^aise ; 
that at the age of twenty-two he produced his first tragedy, 
"Denys le T3rran;" in the following year " Aristom^ne,'* 
both of which met with success ; that, with less good fortune, 
he produced three other tragedies ; that the " Moral Tales,'' 
in three yolumes, have been translated into all languages, and 
are among books from which all the youth of Europe learns 
our toDgue; that "B^lisaire," which was censured by the 
Sorbonne, is neyertheless regarded as an estimable work, 
at least as far as morals are concerned, and that it is trans- 
lated into eyery language, as weD as the " Moral Tales ;" 
that the " Incas " are also an irreprehensible work, in which 
yirtue is breathed throughout ; that the proprietors of the 
new edition of the *' Encyclopedic " applied to M. Marmont«l 
to re-write entirely all the literary portion, and that he has 
contributed to the supplement of this dictionary more than 
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a hundred articles, the greater part of considerable length, 
and forming altogether a course of belles-lettres; that his 
translation of ''Lucan " is much esteemed; that after these 
assiduous labours, which have only given money to the 
publishers, he finds himself, at the age of fifky-seven, unable 
to take from his bare means of subsistence sufficient to 
insure bread to his wife and children after him: that the 
censure of the Sorbonne has been tacitly disavowed by the 
Parliament, in which no one was found to say a single word 
Against this book, and by the Government, which has not 
revoked the privilege, so that " B^isaire '* is reprinted, and 
sold at present with the privilege of the king ; that, with 
regard to the verses against the Duke d'Aumont, which were 
attributed to him, and for which he lost the privilege of 
publishing the " Mercure," it has been proved by the testi- 
mony of M. de la Fert^, intendant of the " Menus Plaisirs," 
that they were by Curi, a former intendant of the Menus, 
whose secret was kept until his death ; that accordingly there 
is nothing to reproach M. de Marmontel with, either in his 
writings or conduct. 

Marmontel has just e|[plained himself with too little 
modesty but he does so in. the ear of friendship. M. de 
Beaumarchais will only take the subsltance of it all, and only 
say a few words about it. ., 



No. 12 (page 179). 

Private Memorial to the King's Minister^ and Manifesto for 
the State, remitted to the Count de Vergennes, October 
26, 1777. 

In the critical state at which events have arrived, with the 
certainty we possess that the English people are crying out 
loudly, and without shame, for war ; that they are making 
offers of every kind to their king with this object, such as to 
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raise instantly the national militia, and pay the expenses ; 
such as to famish voluntarily, by shire or county, a certain 
number of soldiers and sailors, provided they be employed 
against Spain and France ; what remains for us to do P 

We have still three courses to choose from. The first is 
good for nothing ; the second would be the safest ; the third 
is the most noble ; but a proper combination of the third and 
second course may instantly make the king of France the 
most powerful in the known world. 

The first course, which is good for nothing, absolutely 
nothing, is to continue to do what we are doing, or rather 
what we are not doing ; to remain passive still longer in pre- 
sence of the turbulent activity of our neighbours, to persist 
in taking no decided course, and to wait for events without 
acting ; for between now and the 2nd of February next, the 
English ministry will, perhaps, be changed, and Lords 
Chatham and Shelbum, the former of whom has been offered 
Lord Germain's place, the latter that of Lord SuflTolk, on con- 
dition of abandoning the Whigs, and who have refused, may 
change their mind, and pretend for a moment to have become 
Tories, in order to get to the head of affairs. Now, if this evil 
happens to us, is there a single educated man who doubts that 
at the first moment they will sign with one hand, at any cost, 
peace with America, and with the other, the express order to 
attack our vessels, and fall upon our possessions; which 
would throw the English and the Americans on our hands at 
the same time. Or, otherwise, in spite of the outcries of the 
nation, and the agitation of affairs, in spite of the indigna* 
tion which will soon be raised against the government, by 
the confession of Generals Burgoyne and Howe, to the effect 
that they kw»e only been the servile instruments of an inex^ 
pert and despotic minister y the present ministry will keep in 
power. But, as all are equally convinced of the necessity of 
patting, a stop to a war which is so fatal to England, and as 
the present ministry can no longer hope to explain away its 
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past faults, but only to cover them by flattering the nation 
with the speedy hope of repairing its losses at our expense, 
it must not be doubted that from the present agitation of all 
minds, and of all the great and little councils which are held 
in London, a suspension of hostilities with America will 
result at least, so that the wrongs of the continent may be 
taken into consideration and England be allowed a moment's 
breathing time. But when the first step towards peace has been 
once made, we may be yery certain that it will be too late 
for France to declare in favour of America. Perhaps even the 
chief of the American deputation will already have gone 
over to London, and the war have been commenced against 
us, without any notice, like the last. Perhaps before we 
have been able to save our merchant vessels from the first 
efiects of the fury of England, it will have swallowed up five- 
sixths of them ! At all events, it is certain that during the 
last two months several English vessels of war have gone out 
under pretence of cruising in the Channel, but with orders 
and destinations so little known, that no one in Europe 
is yet aware where they have commenced cruising. Who 
knows even whether the last packet sent by the Government 
to America has not already brought the news of some sus- 
pension of hostilities, and some plan for making peace, of 
which many persons think the declaration will not be seen 
until it is calculated in London that the packets have ar- 
rived P And if unhappily the possibility of independence 
was allowed to be perceived as the first condition, is it at all 
doubtful that the second would be the formal engagement to 
unite with England against us P Then when we had become 
the laughing-stock of all Europe, a war of the most fatal 
nature, and America's failure 'to meet her engagements with 
all our merchants, would be the just reward of the slowness 
we should have exhibited in taking a decided part. 

The worst, then, of all courses, now, is to remain without 
taking any, to take no initiative with America, and to wait 
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for the EnfsliBh to close all channelB to us ; which cannot fail 
to take place before a very short time. 

The second course, which I look upon as the safest, would 
be to accept publicly the treaty of Miaihce proposed more 
than a year since by America, ioith the right of fishing at the 
great bank, the mutual guarantee of the possessions of the eon^ 
traeting powers, the positive promise of mutual assistance or 
diversion in ccue qf an attach being made on one side, or of 
hostilities being continued on the other; the whole accompanied 
by a secret plan for taking possession of the English islands, 
with a sacred engagement between the American, Spanish^ 
and French powers, to establish afterwards a mcfndianfor the 
English on the ocean between Europe and America, beyond 
which all their vessels should be declared subject to capture in 
peace or in war, these turbulent neighbours having from this 
time no claims on the new continent. 

It must be confessed, that as soon as the English learn 
that they can no longer have any hope of treating with a 
country which will have treated with us, they will instantly 
make war upon us with the greatest violence, declaring us to 
be the aggressors by this very treaty. But one war being as 
good as another, as it is now inevitable, the Americans, 
Spaniards, and French united, are more than suf&cient to 
bring down this haughty nation if it should be insane enough 
to dare to attack us. 

Another objection arises, which is of the greatest weight, 
and which I must not omit to answer, from the fact that the 
objector is the Count de Maurepas himself. It is to be 
feared, says this minister, that the American deputies will 
not have sufiOiciently extended or absolute powers for us to 
be able to treat with them in safety about so great an affair; or 
that their various private interests may lead them to divulge 
the secret before its conclusion ; or that the Congress (the 
members of which may vary every instant), shaken by bri- 
bery, or by the intrigues of the English, may refuse to ratify 
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the treaty ; or, if it ratifies it, that the nation itself, attracted 
towards England by the conformity of religion, language, 
constitution, and manners, and, above all, by the secret 
pleasure of seeing itself on an equality, and of marching 
aide by side with the haughty step- mother who affected for 
so long a time to rule it — that this nation, I say, may soon 
find means to elude the conditions of the treaty. Then all 
that would remain to the king would be an equivocal alliance 
and a doubtful treaty balanced by a bloody and inevitable war. 

To this I reply, that a mind of such consummate wisdom in 
weighing all the risks and advantages, cannot certainly have 
failed to perceive that, in a course determined by events, it is 
reasonable to leave something to fortune while paying court to 
it as much as possible, by making use of all the precautions 
which human prudence can employ in so important an affair -, 
and I will indicate what these precautions should be when I 
have set forth the third course, which appears to me best 
suited to the king of France in this delicate juncture. This 
third course, the most noble, dignified of all — and the results 
of which may fulfil the objects of the second course, but 
without in any way committing the dignity of the king, or 
the faith he thinks due to existing treaties — would be to 
declare to the English in a good manifesto, which should be 
also communicated to all the potentates of Europe : — 

** That the king of France, after having from delicacy and 
regard for England, long remained a passive and tranquil 
spectator of. the war going on between the English and the 
Americans, to the great injury and detriment of the commerce * 
of France; learning from the debates in the English Parlia- 
ment, as well as from the success of the American arms, that 
in spite of the powerful efforts of the English during three 
successive campaigns, the course of events is at last snatching 
America from the yoke of England ; learning also that the best 
intellects of the English nation agree in thinking and saying 
aloud in the two Houses, that the Americans must be imme- 
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diatelj recop^nised as independent, and treated with like 
friends, on a footing of equality ; that some have even gone 
so far as to examine whether in this quarrel between two 
portions of the same empire, the old country has not been 
more rebellious to the common constitution than the new ; 
that in the midst of these debates, and from the intelligence 
receiyed every moment, one is forced to doubt whether the 
preparations of the new campaign are directed in good faith 
against America or against any other country which it might 
suit England to disturb ; 

** That the king, knowing too certainly that the English, un- 
der pretence of searching the merchant vessels of France, and 
examining into their relations with the continent of America, 
insult, annoy, torment her merchants and subjects without any 
respect either for the French flag, or for the sacred asylum of 
the anchorage of the French coasts ; that they take advan- 
tage of their private quarrel, to levy unjust and vexatious 
customs on all nations to whom the ocean is free ; that his 
Majesty sees with pain the French merchants, who have 
long been the sufferers from his concessions to England, in 
this condition of annoyance and anxiety, which is more 
grievous for his subjects than open war, while the maritime 
trade of his states is languishing beneath restrictions and 
political prohibitions on one side, and on the other, beneath 
the very severe inquisition with which the English visit all 
his enterprises ; that this very attention to England having in- 
duced his Majesty, in spite of his position as a neutral power, 
to place the American privateer-owners in uncertainty regard- 
ing the security of their asylum in his ports, and also that of 
the vessels they might take there, this strictness^ which lays the 
seeds of misunderstanding between two friendly nations, has 
already given some American privateer-owners the notion of 
taking possession of French vessels ; that France has already 
suffered from these novel enterprises, which, with the resent- 
ment and reprisals they entail, may make ideas so unset- 
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tied, that it will soon be impossible to distinguish friends 
from enemies, and to know what nation is at war or at peace 
with ns ; that, moreover, his Majesty may fear with reason 
that the possible and presumedly proximate reunion of two 
such bellicose nations may turn against his interests, as the 
Americans, who have not ceased to solicit assistance from and 
alliance with France in an open manner, indignant at not 
having obtained them, may unite this resentment with the 
natural anxiety of the English ; so that the result will 'be a 
common war on the part of these two nations against France, 
a war which will be the more disastrous for the latter, from 
the fact that the king would not have brought it upon him 
but for his constant attention to England, and his religious 
respect for existing treaties ; that in this state of uncertainty 
and agitation, his Majesty, obliged by circumstances to decide 
instantly on some course, will always prefer, in accordance 
with his heart and dignity, the most noble and the most dis- 
interested of all ; • 

" That thus, without wishing to declare war against Eng- 
land, still less to make, war against her ; without declaring it 
according to the custom which has too odiously become esta- 
blished during this century ; without even a wish to make the 
combination in any treaty prejudicial to the interests of the 
court of London, but only having regard to the suflerings 
and just representations of his faithful subjects who are 
engaged in maritime commerce, his Majesty contents himself 
at present, as a consequence of the neutrality he has always 
observed, with declaring that he considers the Americans as 
independent, and means henceforth to regard them a>s such re- 
lative to their commerce with France, and that of France with 
them; that he allows indiscriminately all his subjects to go and 
negotiate business in all the ports of America, as they do at 
present in those of England ; to exchange the productions of 
the French manufactures for the natural products of those 
climates, in competition with all the merchants of Europe, 
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who take the productions of their countries there in lar^e 
quantities. For if his Majesty thinks he ought to show 
some attentions to his neighbours in time of war, he also 
thinks his justice is interested in not allowing his subjects to 
suffer any longer in full peace, from privations and interdic- 
tions which no sovereign in Europe would wish to impose 
upon his own. That, in continuing to open his ports to the 
Americans, as in past time, his Majesty does not mean that 
the English should be deprived of the right of purchasing in 
them these same French productions, the trade in which is 
free to all nations which are not at war with us ; that by this 
moderate conduct towards all persons, his Majesty thinks he 
is rendering to all what they have a right to hope from his 
justice and generosity ; that with the view of exhibiting still 
more plainly the disinterested sentiments which animate him, 
his Majesty proposes his good offices to the two belligerent 
nations, so as to arrange, if possible, their differences. 

** Hjs Majesty declares, moreover, that he does not wish to 
trouble England or America to accept his good offices, and 
that he will not consider himself offended by the refusal of 
either or both ; that if one of these two nations, inflated with 
success, or soured by losses, offers the least obstacle to free- 
dom of commerce with its rival, then upon the first hos- 
tility to any French vessels of war or merchant vessels, his 
Majesty will consider himself free from having any regard 
for so unjust a nation, and will treat at once with the 
other, on such conditions that the latter will profit excla- 
sively by all the advantages of its alliance and commerce. 
His Majesty declares, moreover, that he will at once make 
a point of repelling by force any insult offered to his 

flag-" 
The above is as nearly as possible the manifesto which I 

•propose to the king's council. It is true, that as this docu- 
ment only extends the rights of the French neutrality, and 
establishes a perfect equality between the contending par- 
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ties, it may irritate the English without satisfying the 
Americans. To remain at this point is perhaps still to leave 
England the power of being beforehand with us, and offering 
to America this same independence, in consideration of a 
^eatj of union of a very offensive character towards us. 

Now, in this chaos of events, in this universal shock of so 
many conflicting interests, will not the Americans prefer 
those who offer them independence, with a treaty of union, 
to those who content themselves with acknowledging that 
they have been courageous and successful enough to gain 
their liberty P I shoidd venture, then, while siding with the 
Count de Yergennes, to propose adding to the i^ird course, 
the secret conditions of the second. 

That is to say, that directly I declared America inde- 
pendent, I should secretly commence a treaty of alliance 
with her; and as this is the moment for replying to the 
Count de Maurepas* objection, and of curing him of his 
anxiety about the division of interests among the deputies, 
and the inconsistent nature of their powers, so as to procure 
all the safeguards of which such a thing is susceptible, I 
should not conclude this treaty in France with the deputa- 
tion ; but I should send off a faithful agent secretly, who, 
under the pretext of simply going to regulate the commer- 
cial rights of the two nations, would be specially charged to 
conclude with the Congress the particular condition's of this 
treaty, which will only be commenced in Europe, and that 
merely to satisfy the deputation. I confess that to gain over 
the general opinion in America, to counteract the effects of 
the bribery and intrigues of the English, to treat in a suitable 
manner for the interests of France, and to embody to the 
satisfaction of our government all the principal points in 
such a treaty, I must suppose that, leaving on one side all 
court influence, our ministers take great pains in select- 
ing their agent, for the confldence placed in his zeal and his 
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capacity moBt be the only limits to his powers, at sncb a 
distance from the cabinet, and in such difficult circumstances. 

With the agent carefuUy salected, this voyage quickly 
made, these powers judiciously confided, if the deputies from 
Congress, in France, are made to gire an engagement in 
writing, that nothing shall be commenced with the English 
until the receipt of the first news from the French agent in 
America, it may be considered that the only remedy has been 
discovered for the evils which M. de Maurepas apprehends. 

Directly, then, I declared the independence of the Ame- 
ricans, obtained the engagement from the deputation, and 
despatched my agent to America, I should commence by fur- 
nishing the shores of the ocean with from sixty to eighty 
thousand men, and I should let my navy assume the most 
formidable air and tone, so that the English might not doubt 
that I had taken my determination in earnest. 

During this time I would do impossibilities, in order to 
free Portugal from its subjection to the English, even if I 
should have to incorporate it in the league which binds the 
house of Bourbon. 

In Turkey, I would get up a war with the Eussians, in order 
to occupy towards the East those whom the English would 
wish to draw towards the West. Or, if I thought I could 
do nothing with the Turks, I should let the Emperor* and 
Bussia be secretly flattered into the belief that I would not 
make any opposition to the dismemberment of Turkey, in 
consideration of some compensation in the direction of 
Austria and Flanders ; all means being good, provided they 
produce the isolation of the English and the indifference of 
the Hussians towards them.t 

• Of Austria, without doubt. 

t This is the fantastic portion of Beaumarchais' Memorial ; but 
the passage shows us how the situation in 1777 differed firom that of 
the present day. 
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Finally, if to preserve an appearance of respect for trea- 
ties, I did not rebuild Dunkirk, the present position of which 
is the eternal shame of France, I should commence at least 
one port on the ocean, of such a nature, and so near to the 
^English, that they might look upon the project of keeping 
them in check as an irrevocable determination. 

I should cement in every form my friendship with Ame- 
rica, whose guarantee can now alone preserve our colonies 
for us ; and as the interests of this new people can never 
clash with ours, I should rely as much upon their engage- 
ments as 1 should mistrust every forced engagement on the 
part of England ; and I should no longer neglect a single 
occasion of lowering this treacherous and furious neighbour, 
who, after having offered us so many insults, now that she 
is bursting with rage, exhibits more hatred against us than 
resentment against the Americans, who have deprived her of 
three quarters of her empire. 

But, let us beware of spending in deliberation the single 
moment that remains to us for action, and of passing our 
time in always saying " It is too soon," until we are obliged 
to exclaim with grief, " Oh heavens, it is too late ! " 

Cabon de Bbattmabchais. 



No. 13 (page 187.) 



{ Letter from S.onor4 Oanteaume^ aflerwwrds Admiral to 

Beaumarchais, 

Sir, — Too jealous of serving you, and resolved to be en- 
tirely subject to your wishes, I did not venture to disobey the 
orders given to me by M. de Montieu, considering them as 
coming from you, to embark on board the " Fier Eoderigue," 
in spite of a presentiment I had that I should meet with 
everything disagreeable. I shall not conceal from you, how- 
ever, that I exhibited a great repugnance to it before M. de 
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Montien, bnt lie was already too mnch prejudiced a^nst me, 
doubtless by M. Montaut,* to deign to listen and attend to my 
reasons. For this reason I should not dare to hesitate a 
single instant about informing you of the matter, and in making 
you acquainted with the misfortune I am experiencing. I 
call it a misfortune, as I find myself deprived by M. Mon- 
taut's policy of any opportunity of proving to you my zeal 
and gratitude. He has just appointed me to the most inactive 
post there is in a ship, that of prize captain, and not satisfied 
with thus making it impossible for me to render my services 
of value, he has also deprived me of all the prerogatives at- 
tached to the grade he has given me. I am 'here entirely as 
a supernumerary, or, more properly speaking, have nothing to 
do with the vessel. I had this post because it was necessary 
for me to have one, but with it no more respect, and even 
less distinction, than if I had been commander of a boat, as I 
was at the beginning, and this doubtless because you have 
seemed inclined to honour me with your patronage. 

Besides, M. Montaut remembers that I was a sailor under 
him, and although I gave him satisfaction during the voyage, 
I incurred his anger by writing against his severity on my 
return 

However, notwithstanding any prejudice M. Montaut may 
have against me, I hope to oblige him to do me justice at the 
end of this voyage. Guided By my wish to prove my zeal 
and devotion, I intend to overcome all difficulties. I hope 
you will kindly oblige me on my return by making inquiries 
about my conduct of M. Montaut, and the thought that the 
information you receive will be favourable sustains me, and 
serves me in lieu of happiness. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect and 

gratitude. Yours, &c., 

H. Gantbaitmb. 
Roads of Brest, April 3, 1779. 

* The captain of Beamnarchais' vessel. 
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No. 14 (page 200.) 

Philadelphia, September 3. 

Dear Sir, — I have forgotten my French so much since my 
arrival here, although I have not forgotten my French friends, 
that I do not dare to write to you in that language. 

I have written twice lately to you about your affairs, so 
that I have the pleasure of repeating to you that the Con- 
gress begins to feel its want of attention towards you, and 
with what easy credulity it has received the base and ma- 
licious insinuations of the others ; which I really think would 
never .have had any weight if Ducoudray had not at first 
spread notions altogether to your prejudice. I cannot tell 
you whether this unhappy nation wiU be in a position at 
present to satisfy your just demands, but I am sure it will 
adopt some plan for arranging this affair, so that it may find 
the means of paying at a foture period what its present ina- 
bility alone prevents it from liquidating now ; and upon this 
understanding the Congress, as I hope and think, will ex- 
press publicly to you its sentiments of gratitude for your 
generous conduct. 

. I have endeavoured with all my might to convince my 
compatriots of the injustice and ingratitude with which you 
were treated before the arrival of M. Deane, and I flatter 
myself I have had some success ; he has made similar efforts, 
80 that justice, although slow, will resume its sway. I wish, 
for the honour of my compatriots, that we never had any 
occasion to make such representations to them. 

M. de Francy is in Virginia, and is acting in your behalf 
sincerely and indefatigably ; I expect him soon in this town. 
Your nephew has passed some weeks with me, but he is 
ordered with his general to join the army under the orders of 
General Sullivan. He is a brave young man, and on ac- 
quaintance is much liked ; he has all the vivacity of his age, 
and is anxious to distinguish himself. General Conway 

VOL. TII. T 
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assured me that he behaved like a little hero at the battle of 
Brandjwine. I take the liberty of entering; into these details 
becatue I know they will please his mamma, for bravery was 
always a powerful recommendation with the fair sex, and she 
must be charmed to find so much of it in her son. 

Oar arrangements for foreign affairs are not yet terminated ; 
accordingly, I do not know whether I shall be continued in 
my present place of secretary of embassy at your court, 
being at three thousand miles distance from it, or whether I 
shall be employed in some fresh department. 

Dr. Franklin will certainly be continued at the Court 
of Versailles, and a blow will also very certainly be dealt so 
as to make the Lees fall back quietly into the obscurity from 
which they were endeavouring to raise themselves ; but 
wbether that be effected or not is not yet quite certain ; we 
have so many intrigues and cabals here, that you and our 
friends suffer from them on the other continent ; why should 
we not have them, considering that we are sovereign states, 
and that we are fidends and allies of Louis XVI P 

Our government machine being only such as it was in* 
vented, we have some points of perfection to join to it, and 
some wheels to add before it can go on smoothly and with 
success, as we should wish. Li the meanwhile we are going 
forward slowly, and sometimes we roll over the stones 
roughly enough, God knows. 
I beg you to believe me for ever yours, 

W. OiJlHICHASL. 



No. 15 (page 237) • 

Beaumarehais a Financier, — A Note of hU on the Bank (if 

Discount, 

My Opinion. 

If I clearly understand the question submitted to the deli- 
beration of the commissioners, the point is to lay before the 
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Controller-General the best mle for establishing a jost pro- 
portion between the amount of each diyidend, and the 
amount of fiinds in reserre. My opinion is, that in every 
affair in shares every sudden augmentation in the value of 
the dividend is an evil, because a great movement in advance 
prognosticates one in the contrary direction. It is generally 
known that the mass of affairs on which discount takes place 
in Paris cannot increase from one half year to another so as 
to raise the dividend from 130 to 212 livres, unless by means 
of some forced operation. And if that, in one half year so 
extraordinary an increase in discount should be produced, it 
can only be momentary, because it only proceeds, like that of 
the last half year, 1784, from the sudden selling and reselling 
of shares, which will no longer take place as soon as the 
hope of gaining largely by them has ceased. Since the esta- 
blishment of the Bank of Discount, it must be remarked that 
the dividend has never decreased, owing to the care which 
has been taken only to augment it gradaaUy^ the increase of 
the reserved funds being always preferred to that of the 
dividend. In the first six months of 1783, the dividend was 
only raised to 130 livres, although the mass of the discount 
was at least as large as that of the last six months of 1784, 
and the catastrophe of the second six months of 1783 only 
shows how right it was not to force the dividend momen- 
tarily. 

There is no rule of proportion, then, more sure according 
to me, than that given in Article 3 of the Decree of the Coun- 
cil of January 12, 1783 ; the reserve fond of 2,500,000 livres 
is therein recommended. This fund ought to be completed 
before everything else, then augmented if possible, but aug- 
mented incessantly by all the increase that takes place each 
half year in the amount of the discount, minus the sums em- 
ployed in gradually and moderately augmenting the dividend, 
so that if some losses or a momentary diminution in the 
affairs of the bank took place, it would not be necessary to 
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dimimBh the forthcoming dmdend ; but so that, on the con- 
trary, it might he kept up by taking as much as possible from 
the reserve without entering npon the fond of 2,500,000 
livres, which ought to be the lowest permanent sum of the 
reserved funds for insuring the validity of the shares. Their 
temporary speculations may lose some vigour by this ar- 
rangement, but the confidence established by this method 
will always keep up its high value. 



No. 16 (page 256) . 

Denunciation to the Parliament of the Subscription to the 

Works of Voltaire. 

Ululate et elamate, Jer., chap. 34. 

Such are the exclamations, gentlemen, addressed to all vir- 
tuous men by the country, religion, and morals. I venture 
now to be their interpreter, and to denounce the most revolt- 
ing enterprise to the entire body of magistrates. If its raah 
authors have not feared to raise the indignation of every honest 
heart, if they have been able to persuade themselves that 
everything will not be opposed to this enterprise, and that 
they will succeed in their project, they must have reckoned 
on the most universal depravation ; they must have thought 
the entire body of the nation so gangrened, its mind so cor- 
rupted, its heart so withered, that now everything could be 
ventured, everything undertaken, everything executed. 

They are announcing publicly, and with the greatest osten- 
tation, a subscription for the entire works of Yoltaire ; and 
in this edition it is proposed to unite both the works of which 
he acknowledged the authorship, those which he circulated 
surreptitiously, denying that he was the author, and those 
which, from the fear they inspired him with, he kept shut .up 
in his portfolio. It is this collection of impiety, infamy, and 
obscenity which all Europe is invited to procure, adorned, as it 
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is to be, by the richest type and the most elegant engravings, 
^md all possible typographic magnificence. 

Thus in one single body all these separate members are to 
be cclleeted, so that all the poison may be put together, and 
that nothing may escape contagion ; so that impiety may find 
arms in the attacks directed against religion; libertinism, 
attraction in the most obscene paintings ; the spirit of inde- 
pendence, a support in the maxims most fitted for raising it 
up against authority. 

The frightful abuse which Voltaire has made of his talents, 
is sufficiently known ; and the impiety of his prose, and the 
disgraceful nature of his poetry, are known only too well. 
But as if the attacks against all true principles were not suf- 
ficiently powerful separately, it is wished to unite them all 
together, so as to overturn at once religion, morals, and so- 
ciety ; to sever all the ties which attach men to their supe- 
riors and their equals. 

Is there, in fact, one single object, however sacred, how- 
ever worthy of respect, which he has not, like the fabulous 
harpies, defiled by his touch I In religion, there is nothing 
which his blasphemies have not profaned; books, saiuts, 
dogmas, morals, ministry, nothing has been spared. Patri- 
archs, prophets, martyrs, the seers of the two Testaments, the 
great men of all centuries, the most authentic actions, every- 
thing in religion, even to its Founder, in passing under the 
brush of this ill-omened painter, has received the colours most 
calculated for inspiring ridicule, so that it never had a more 
inconsiderate, and at the same time a more dangerous enemy. 
The other writers who have attacked revelation — ^who 
have wished to establish materialism, to do away with the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul — have employed meta- 
physical and subtle reasoning, which was not likely to make 
much impression on the multitude, - Yoltaire took another 
way. Knowing the power of ridicule, he employed that 
alone, because it requires no examination, and conquers all 
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superficial minds. He cares little whether his assertiotiB are 
absurd, his sophismi puerile, his reasoning contradictory ; 
he knows that the greater number of readers neither examine 
nor dispute anything; that ererjthing which frees from 
terror, a religion which is ffSnante to the passions, is re- 
ceired with avidity and loudly applauded, and increases the 
number of proselytes. This was the end he wished for, and 
the road he took in order to attain it. If he yomited blas- 
phemy, it was turned into raillery ; if he gave utterance to 
the most impious things, they were sharpened with satire ; if 
he wished to overthrow the most certain doctrines, he did it 
by clothing them with ridicule ; if he did away with all — 
souls, minds, punishments, and foture rewards, it was not by 
denying their existence, but by loading them with sarcasm 
and irony ; in a word, if he attacks morality, doctrine, and 
Scripture, he is careful not to use reasoning — ^the weakness 
of it would be discovered — ^but he turns all into ridicule ; he 
raises a laugh ; and this seductive manner pleases, because it 
amuses, and because it is easier for voluptuous men to despise 
a religion which inconveniences them, than to examine whe- 
ther it has any foundation for its precepts and threats. 

And all this is clothed in the most enchanting colours ; his 
blasphemy does not seem atrocious because it is so brilliant ; 
he only seizes the outward parts, but he paints them in the 
most graceful manner, and this wild project which he him- 
self did not dissimulate to be the rival of the Founder of 
Christianity, this splendid project which flattered his pride, 
the charms of which he had tried in his early youth in his 
first productions, he continued in the same manner and the 
same way. He knew well that religion was built on a rock 
which for nearly two thousand years had sustained the most 
violent shocks, and thafc any serious attacks from him would 
be but as the efibrts of a pigmy. What did he do P He 
took to uttering sarcasms, to turn it cunningly into ridicule in 
prose, to blaspheme in pretty verses, and lie succeeded with 
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thoughtless and friyoloos people, with petitt'-maitres for whom 
this sufficed, with women who thought they showed their 
sense hj jeering at what had always been respected, with 
those young people who had giyen themselyes np to a life of 
pleasure, and whose causes for remorse he remoyed. And 
these young people will form the present generation, replaced 
by one still more deprayed, if a powerful and redoubtable 
hand does not speedily stop this torrent. 

It wiU be easily understood that when insulting religion 
Voltaire did not respect morality ; it was indeed solely for 
the purpose of breaking through the barriers which defend it 
that he wished to oyerthrow a religion which is its safest 
guard. If it had only consisted of speculatiye doctrines 
which were to be belieyed, and of incomprehensible mys- 
teries instead of strict maxims which condemned yoluptu- 
ousness, this impious man would neyer haye thought of dis- 
puting its diyinity. But in depriying religion of its holiness, 
he wished to free licentious men from the burden which its 
menaces and threats of punishment laid on them, and to 
cause his infamous productions to be receiyed with ayidity, 
those productions in which libertinism of mind and corrup- 
tion of heart seem to concert to bring together the most 
obscene maxims, the yilest paintings, and all which the 
greatest licentiousness could imagine. 

His poems were necessarily such as to do away with any 
remains of honesty and modesty, since in an age when all 
was closed, no one eyer dared to produce these but in secret, 
and since the author himself was always eager to deny them 
as soon as they were attributed to him. Doubtless no one 
was eyer duped by these oonyentional untruths, but it was at 
least an unexpected proof of the horror which such produc- 
tions must haye inspired. 

Neyertheless, these are the works which are offered with 
scandalous publicity. Headers of all classes are to be infected 
by this poison prepared for the greedy imprudence and for 
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rash thoughtlesBnesB of youth, which is but too eager to 
swallow it. There is not a father amongst you who would 
not snatch these abominable poems from the hands of his 
children; how then could you suffer that they should be 
honoured, and that the splendour in which they are clothed 
should become an enchanting lure for those whom these iso- 
lated poems have not yet perverted P 

Ought not so long and so fatal an experience make you 
hasten to prevent with the most inflexible severity these ter- 
rible things, and the results occasioned by them P Ought you 
to wait till all is lost, till the whole of their morality is de- 
stroyed before trying to prevent it. We already hear com- 
plaints that our youths, hating restraint, detest all serious 
work ; that in those positions which are most devoted to re- 
serve and strict morality, they hardly acknowledge any law ; 
that even paternal authority is not able to repress them ; that 
what was before only idleness and giddiness has become 
licentiousness and depravity ; that even the sex where mo- 
desty and virtue were intended to embellish the gifts of 
nature, affects a tone of liberty which almost reaches that of 
licentiousness and effrontery. "Now, inquire the reason from 
those who are most acquainted with society — they will tell 
you that the works of Yoltaire alone have formed this abyss ; 
that the seduction of their style and the temptation of their 
sensuality have made them circulate everywhere ; that it is by 
them alone that women have become instigated to an ac- 
quaintance with impiety and libertinism, sacrificing to read- 
ing these books the time destined for good works ; that they 
have penetrated even to the workshops of artisans, and be- 
neath the cottage of the labourer, and that soon nothing will 
escape this torrent which devastates everything in its passage, 
the ravages of this scourge which destroys all true principles 
and all honourable sentiments. 

If to such great, such elevated interests, I wish to join 
those of the magistracy, insulted and vilified in Yoltaire's 
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writings, the latter alone should suffice to stop the progress of 
an edition which is to transmit these insults to the most dis- 
tant posterity. Under pretence of discussing the decisions of 
sovereign courts, and of examining their justice* this author, 
who had not even the knowledge indbpensable for this dis- 
cussion, permits himself with unheard of levity to utter the 
most unfounded censure: this is not all — ^he makes it an 
opportunity for attacking the magistrates, for calumniating 
their motives, and, according to his ordinary process, for 
spreading the varnish of his ridicule over those whom he wishes 
to render contemptible. What must result from this P That 
the disputes which were made the pretext for his sarcasms 
will be forgotten ; both the facts and the unimportant inte- 
rests of the individuals will be soon lost sight of, but the 
impression will remain: the respect due to the tribunals, 
which alone keeps up that which is due to their decisions, 
will disappear ; each citizen will* think himself at liberty, in 
imitation of this rash satirist, to cite you before his own pri- 
vate tribunal, and to annul your judgments ; and from this 
private censorship will be formed a public opinion of con- 
tempt, that is to say, the most fatal thing possible for public 
order and private tranquillity. 

Shall I tell you, gentlemen, you have not been sufficiently 
alarmed by the tragic events which were known to be occa- 
sioned by the impious and licentious works of Voltaire. 
That young man of Abbeville, whose blasphemies and crimes 
made him condemned to death, confessed that the reading of 
Voltaire alone had brought him to the scaffold. Those young 
soldiers who some years since resolved in cold blood on the 
most frightful suicide, testified in their wills that they had 
been inspired in this calm madness by tiie writings of Vol- 
taire. What consequences should you not have drawn from 
these confessions F What prompt, efficacious, strong mea- 
sures should you not have taken for stifling works which 
could engender such monsters P Do you not see how power- 
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less have been the feeble precautions you have taken for 
stopping the niTages of which only the smallest portion are 
known (because the others are inclosed in the bosoms 
of families, reduced to the necessity of groaning over them 
in silence). Many of these writings of Voltaire have been 
branded by your decisions; some have even been con- 
demned to the flames; and nevertheless, in spite of this 
judicial and public reprobation, they have been reproduced : 
they are announced as forming part of this general col- 
lection; and you would look on quietly while they pro- 
claimed publicly, with audacious ostentation, the little im- 
portance they attach to your decisions, to public decency, 
to the disapprobation of the most healthy part of the 
nation! You would suffer that beneath your very eyes, 
contemptible men, who do not even dare to show themselves, 
should take such efficacious measures for preserving the 
smallest shades from the portfolio of their hero, so that no- 
thing may be lost of the disgusting impieties and the obscene 
fllth with which he polluted his pen ! You know, gentlemen, 
like those rapid rivers which, carrying along with them the 
strange and impure matters which have become mixed up in 
them, deposit them here and there on the bank, and only bear 
to the sea the tribute of their waters ; the admirable art 
which was invented for giving eternity to the productions of 
the human mind, after taking up in a passing way useless and 
frivolous works, abandons them generally in its course, and 
only transmits constantly to posterity such works as are 
usefol to the progress of the sciences and arts. But, as if the 
undertakers of the collection we are denouncing feared this 
natural course of the printing-press, they hasten to collect 
everything which can insure the perpetuity of all these in- 
fectious works which they have accumulated ; they take all 
possible precautions, so that by giving them the value without 
limits, they may render them valuable and assist their pre- 
servation. 
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Bender useleBS, then, this fatal conspiracy to religion and 
society ; show the same solicitude, the same yigonr in stifling 
these poisons of the mind, which you have shown in stopping 
the course of that contagion which threatened our fortunes 
and our liyes. Men who are ayaricious rather than malici- 
ous, had discovered in a plant, which was almost unknown, a 
fatal virtue, the more dangerous in proportion as its use was 
more easy, for enabling citizens to be sent to sleep and 
robbed. Tou have felt the terrible consequences of this kind 
of robbery, which, being committed without violence, left 
scarcely any traces ; you thought you ought to punish the 
first attempts by chastisement sufficiently rigorous to inspire 
a salutary terror. Every one understood that this severity, 
which at first might have appeared excessive, had been ne- 
cessary. Be your own models ; do not confine yourself to 
preventing the efiects of this criminal subscription ; find in 
your wisdom the means necessary for stifling, if possible, these 
germs of corruption which are poisoning every heart, for pre- 
venting the action of this leaven, which has been fermenting 
too long, and which is ready to gangrene the entire mass of 
the nation, before sending back into the darkness of oblivion 
works which should never have emerged from it. 

We do not propose to you as a remedy, the just severity of 
your predecessors in the century which is ridiculously philo- 
sophical — in which all that is known of virtue is a cruel tole- 
rance ; this severity would be looked upon as barbarous ; but 
at least it is allowable to place it before your eyes. Impious 
and licentious authors had composed verses against the 
"honour of Grod and of public virtue."* The court con- 
demned them to the severest punishment of the law, as guilty 
of treason against God, and as being, from their system, more 
fatal to social order than poisoners and incendiaries. It ex- 
tended the punishment pronounced against the authors, 

* Iheophile Berthelot, 1623. 
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to those who Bhoold be found with the book in their pos- 
session, and the booksellers were ordered to be arrested 
and prosecuted with all the rigour of the law. Maj this 
example at least convince you that there are cases in which 
courts ought, with a view of stopping the communication of a 
deadly epidemic, to display all the rigour of the power in- 
trusted to them by the prince ; and that religion, morals, the 
interests of the state itself require it sometimes, from the 
magistrates, who know that those who sap the foundations of 
religion, banish all yirtue, establish the reign of vice, annihi- 
late all motives of dependence, and break all the bonds of 
society. 
March 10, 1781. 



Note sent hy Beaumarchais to the Foreign Journals, in reply 

to the preceding Paper, 

April 29, 1781. 

Sir, — ^It has been printed in several foreign journals, that 
M. Caron de Beaumarchais, as correspondent at Paris of the 
Literary and Typographical Society, which is printing in 
Germany the works of Voltaire, has been denoui^ced by a 
magistrate to the Parliament. You are earnestly requested 
to be kind enough to disabuse the public of its false impres- 
sion, by printing my letter. 

This is what must have furnished the pretext for so dull a 
lie to the Parisian newsmongers. Some obscure barber has 
clandestinely had printed the most stupid production, under 
the title of "Denunciation to the Parliament of the Subscrip- 
tion for Voltaire," with the epigraph '* Ululate et clamate " — 
howl and bark, in which, in the midst of a thousand barkings, 
it can be read that " 2f, de Voltaire painted atrocities with 
the most graceful brush ; that he jested elegantly in prose, and 
blasphemed in pretty verses ; that he succeeded with petit- 
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maitres, and women of pretension, who thought themselves witty 
That in this century, which is ridiculously philo- 
sophical, no yirtne is known, but a cruel tolerance." (To the 
very great regret of the author), &c. 

This outburst of an unknown lout, against a foreign society 
occupied with a sliperb work, has been received as it deserved, 
with the most profound contempt. And the " cruel tolerance 
of this century, which is ridiculously philosophical/' is the 
only thing that prevents M. de Beaumarchais from finding 
out and prosecuting the poor authors of the ridiculous and 
false announcement in the journals, as doubtless some money 
was given them to subsist with, on condition of inserting 
it in their journals. 
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